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This Issue in Brief 


Company unions existed in 593, or 4 percent, of the 14,725 establish- 
ments which reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a survey con- 
ducted in April 1985. In 97 of these establishments regular trade 
unions were also functioning. Of a total of 1,935,556 workers em- 
ployed in the 14,725 establishments covered, 385,954 workers, or 
approximately 20 percent, were employed in establishments which 
had company unions only, and 144,434, or 7.5 percent, in establish- 
ments dealing with both company unions and trade unions. Almost 
15 percent of the company unions covered in the study were estab- 
lished during the war period, and 64 percent were established during 
the period of the N. R. A. Page 865. 


Average annual earnings of police-department employees ranged from 
$1,293 to $3,107 in 1934, according to a survey recently completed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The annual salary of patrolmen—the 
occupational group which comprised approximately three-fourths of 
the employees covered—averaged $2,175. The average number of 
hours on duty per day for police-department employees during the 
year was between 8 and 9 in most of the important cities. Page 857. 


Weekly earnings of employees in the drilling and production branch 
of the petroleum industry averaged $28.22 in August 1934, and the wage 
rates then existing in the industry represented, in general, substantial 
increases over those in force prior to code adoption. Average full- 


time hours of labor, on the other hand, decreased during this period. 
Page 877. 


Wage earners in 35 manufacturing industries worked an average of 
165.1 hours per month during 1933. The average ranged from 140.9 
in the machine-tools industry to 220.8 in the beet-sugar refining 
industry. Data for individual industries, for earnings as well as 


hours of labor, are given in a study based upon unpublished data of 
the 1933 census. Page 904. 


High silicosis and tuberculosis rates were found among a group of 
anthracite miners examined in different sections of the anthracite field 
in Pennsylvania in a study of anthraco-silicosis made by the United 
States Public Health Service. Physical examinations of 2,711 active 
workers showed that 616, or 22.7 percent, had anthraco-silicosis, . 
106 being in the more advanced stages of the disease. Tuberculosis 
as a complication was found in 124 cases. The disease developed most 
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rapidly in workers exposed to high concentrations of the dust, about 
13 percent of the rock workers having stage 1 anthraco-silicosis when 
the working period was less than 15 years, while 9 out of 10 of these 


workers who had been employed more than 25 years had the disease. 
Page 979. 


Allotments for 22 Federal and 7 limited-dividend housing projects 
were reported as having been made by the Housing Division of the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works as of August |, 
1935, in connection with the program for low-rent housing. Construc- 
tion had been started on 5 of the Federal housing projects, and 5 of 
the limited-dividend projects were either partly or wholly finished 
when the report was made. Page 968. 


Tests of lighting conditions in Connecticut clothing factories, made by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, showed that 
facilities for both daylight and artificial light are inadequate in most 
cases to meet the minimum requirements of the American Standards 
Association lighting code, particularly as applied to sewing on dark 
materials. Page 972. 


National income increased by 11 percent, or 5 billion dollars, between 
1933 and 1934, according to estimates made by the Division of 
Economic Research of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The total income in 1934 was 49.4 billion 
dollars as compared with 44.4 billion in 1933 and 48 billion in 1932. 
In 1934 all types of income payments increased except interest, and 
all of 12 industry groups studied reflected the gain with the exception 
of the electric light and power and gas group. The index of labor 
income in 1934, including wages and salaries, was 64.8 based on the 
total for 1929, as compared with 57 in 1933 and 60 in 1932. Page 947. 


Shortly after the passage of the Ontario Industrial Standards Act, 
making collective agreements enforceable as law, the building trades of 
the Toronto area secured legalized schedules establishing hourly wage 
rates of 50 and 60 cents for unskilled labor and 75 cents to $1 for 
journeymen. A 5-day, 40-hour week, 8 legal holidays in addition to 
Saturdays and Sundays, and definite provisions for increased rates for 
overtime work were also established for skilled workers. Page 1008. 
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Salaries and Working Conditions in Police 
Departments, 1934! 


N OUTSTANDING feature of the post-war era is the increase 
in jobs in the service industries, professions, and public work. 
In the field of public service, a most spectacular gain has been regis- 
tered in the personnel for law enforcement. The number of police- 
men (excluding detectives, marshals and constables, probation and 
truant officers, and sheriffs) in the United States increased from 
82,120 in 1920 to 131,687 in 1930.2, Thus, while the population of the 
country increased only about 16 percent, the number of police officers 
increased more than 60 percent. No doubt since 1930, due to mount- 
ing State and municipal deficits, the police force of the country has 
been reduced to some extent, but there is little evidence of drastic 
retrenchment. This is especially true of the larger cities. In fact, 
in New York City the number of police-department employees in 
1934 was actually greater than in 1929. 

Because of the growing importance of law administration as a 
gainful occupation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in recent years has 
made occasional surveys of the salaries of police-department em- 
ployees in the principal cities. The present article summarizes the 
results of the fifth general survey and covers conditions prevailing in 
1934. 

The survey for 1934 was much more comprehensive than the 
preceding studies of this series, all cities with a population of 25,000 
or over being canvassed. Reports were received from 377 cities and 
the number of employees covered totaled 88,985. Moreover, in 
addition to the details concerning salaries, information was also col- 
lected regarding supplementary payments, hours on duty, and hazards 
of the service. Only a summary of the outstanding results of the 
survey is contained in the present article, but detailed information 
by cities can be obtained by addressing the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

! Prepared under the direction of J. Perlman, Chief of the Division of Wages, Hours, and Working 
Conditions, by G. H. Loudenslager and H. O. Rogers, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Occupation Statistics, 
United States Summary, p. 16. ; 


* For results of previous studies see Monthly Labor Review, October 1919 (p. 147), October 1924 
(pp. 68-77), January 1930 (pp. 118-138), and May 1933 (pp. 1116-1150). , 
85 
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Annual Salaries 


Nor MANY years ago the salaries of police officers in almost all cities 
in the country were generally regarded as inadequate, considering the 
nature of the work and the type of personnel required. In recent 
years, however, due to the urgent need for a higher type of personnel, 
salaries have been raised appreciably. Today the salaries of patrol- 
men average considerably above $2,000 annually in nearly all the 
important cities of the country. On the other hand, in the smaller 
cities with a population of between 25,000 and 50,000 the average 
salary of patrolmen in 1934 was $1,702 and in one case a salary of 
only $600 was reported. 

Superintendents and chiefs of police, of course, receive the highest 
salaries. For all cities covered the annual earnings of superin- 
tendents or chiefs in 1934 averaged $3,107. Other police-department 
employees with high annual incomes were inspectors. For this 
group the average was $3,027. Salaries of assistant or deputy chiefs 
averaged $2,991, captains of police averaged $2,806, and the average 
salaries of lieutenante of police was $2,729. 

The lowest average earnings of police-department employees in 
1934 were those of matrons, $1,293. In addition to matrons, other 
employees with low earnings were telephone operators, the clerical 
workers (stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers), identification 
clerks, and secretaries. The average salaries for employees in these 
occupations ranged from $1,505 to $1,902 in 1934. The salaries of the 
66,545 patrolmen included in the survey averaged $2,175 during the 
year. The average annual salary of sergeants was $2,393. 

As in other occupations, the salaries of police-department employees 
depend in large measure upon the size and location of the city in 
which they are employed. The relationship between earnings and 
size of city is illustrated by table 1 which classifies the salaries of 
police-department employees by size of cities. From tbis table it 
will be seen that for virtually all ranks (or occupations) annual earn- 
iugs decrease with the size of the cities. In cities with a population of 
1,000,000 or over, 14 occupational groups received less than $3,000 
and only 4 groups received less than $2,000; in cities of 500,000 and 
under 1,000,000, 20 occupational groups received less than $3,000 and 
7 groups less than $2,000. This contraction of average annual incomes 
of each class continued with the decrease in size of city, until in cities 
with a population of from 25,000 to 50,000 none of the occupational 
groups had an annual wage in excess of $3,000 and 20 groups received 
less than $2,000. 

The highest annual income in all cities was received by the chief or 
superintendent of police. The average salaries of employees of this 
rank ranged from a high of $7,563 in cities with a population of 
1,000,000 or over to a low of $2,521 in cities of from 25,000 to 50,000. 
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The lowest annual wage in all sizes of cities, with the exception of 
those of 1,000,000 or over, was reported for matrons. The annual 
salaries for employees in this group ranged from $1,721 in cities of 
1,000,000 or over to somewhat less than $1,000 in cities of 25,000 and 
less than 50,000. 

The occupational groups which were consistently in the higher income 
brackets were chiefs of police, inspectors, captains of police, assistant 
or deputy chiefs, lieutenants of police, and chiefs of detectives. Those 
falling within the low-earnings brackets include matrons, telephone 
operators, clerical help, identification clerks, and policewomen. It is 
interesting to note that secretaries who received incomes of $3,380 in 
cities of 500,000 and under 1,000,000, averaged only $1,602 in cities 
of 50,000 and under 100,000. 

Although for all cities the salaries of patrolmen averaged $2,175 
in 1934, the average in cities of 1,000,000 or more amounted to $2,509. 
The average for patrolmen declined as the size of the cities decreased 
and in cities of 25,000 and under 50,000 the average was only $1,702. 

In only one group of cities did the salaries of policewomen approxi- 
mate those of patrolmen. Their average annual wages in all cities was 
$2,113, and in cities of over 1,000,000 they received $2,481. In all 
other classifications but one the annual wage for policewomen was 
under $2,000. The lowest average for this group was $1,418 in cities 
of 25,000 and under 50,000. 





























Table 1.—Average Annual Salaries of Police-Department Employees in 1934, 
by Size of Cities 
oan Cities of 500,000 
ses Cities of 1,000,000 ’ 
All cities = and under 
or more 1,000,000 
Rank or occupation war yee ee 7 . 
Number| Average | Number! Average |Number| A verage 
ofem- | annual | ofem- | annual | ofem- | annual 
ployees | salary | ployees y | ployees| salary 
Chiefs or superintendents of police--.-.....-...-- 377 | $3,107 5 | $7,563 s $5, 788 
Assistant or deputy chiefs. -_-..........-- fe: ae 133 2, 991 15 5, 707 6 4, 255 
SE IE EEE IE LTE at ae 98 2, 558 5 5, 273 5 3, 877 
Er ot... .  sacensibedeseconese 342 3, 027 83 4,370 93 2, 718 
Captains of detectives...............-..-.---.--. 114 2, 591 15 3, 611 3 2, 931 
nd... natouaglvarteancsos 967 2, 806 226 3, 849 112 3, 132 
Lieutenants of detectives.................-.-.-- 472 2, 603 187 2, 973 48 2, 664 
Lieutenants of police................-..-----.-- 2, 122 2, 729 712 3, 441 432 2, 433 
Sergeants of detectives... ..............-.--.---- 792 2, 192 90 2, 688 165 2, 391 
i .. .. Se. ccascabbonnabsbunoue 5, 057 2, 393 1, 945 2, 851 798 2, 337 
bi a netinneoeme 3, 734 2, 256 1, 065 3, 005 361 2, 152 
Td. no. oo cbceseuneoceneanoape 66, 545 2,175 | 30,158 2, 509 9, 255 2, 045 
ENE SR SLT 484 2, 113 2, 481 56 1, 829 
ee  - weccessescvounne 381 1, 293 42 1,721 86 1, 333 
Identification chiefs. ................-.-.------- 88 2, 136 1 3, 859 4 2, 754 
oe Sinwesteqcnersecteasescsesece 125 i, a 2 % a : : a 
ingerprint operators._..............-.-.------- 115 , 7 4 
Superintendents of telephone or radio-_-_......- 75 2, 041 3 4, 680 4 2, 535 
Electricians or linemen.............------------ 237 | 2,249 71 2, 872 59 1, 962 
ee eS ein eonean 503 | 11, 505 93 1, 608 137 1, 431 
EOD , .. actcsadiocnedece 393 1, 968 112 2, 331 80 1, 882 
ee. oo covencesccccccccce 155 | 1,902 11 | 3,286 7 3, 380 
Assistant secretaries.........................--- 14 2, 284 2 2, 400 10 2, 265 
ne Lye kl illa  al ——— 79| 1,991 3] 2,803 5 2, 876 
lerical hers, typists kkee . 
ae ee, fA He Pers | 19968 | 1,673 482} 1,840 228 1, 687 
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1934, 








Cities of 
250,000 and 
under 500,000 




















Rank or occupation Num-| Aver- 

ber age 

ofem-| an- 

ploy- | nual 
ees | salary 

Chiefs or superintendents of police_-_--_----- 23 |$4, 598 
Assistant or deputy chiefs_- -_- 18 | 3, 693 
Chiefs of detectives. ..........-- , hone 12 | 3,300 
Inspectors - - suaces at 59 | 3,144 
C Saptains of detectives... __- -| 26 | 2,630 
Captains of police 2 OS | 136 | 2,835 
Lieutenants of detectives 88 | 2, 387 
Lieutenants of police 321 | 2, 633 
Sergeants of detectives__---- 159 | 2,067 
Sergeants of police _- 643 | 2,195 
Detectives...........-.-.- 846 | 2,146 
Patrolmen ‘ 8,899 | 1,989 
Policewomen. ___--- 63 | 2,011 
Ec cctcknae 74 | 1,422 
Identification chiefs. 15 | 2, 588 
Identification clerks _ - | 61 | 1,576 
Fingerprint operators 15 | 1,867 
Superintendents of telephone or radio. 13 | 2,307 
Electricians or linemen_- ; 40 | 2,193 
pee er operators 04 |! 1,649 
inists or mechanics 68 | 1,785 
Secretaries -- - 18 | 2,391 
Assistant secretaries 2 aj 2, 263 
Chief clerks_- 10 | 2, 605 
Clerical (stenographers, typists, book- | 

keepers, etc.) __--_- ; 277 | 1,598 
































! For all men in this group except a very few for whom da 


The study indicates that although t 


ceived by patrolmen in all cities was $2,175, this average was exceeded 
,000,000 or over. 


in 4 of the 5 cities with a population of 1 
average earnings received in cities of 


York. 


Cities of Cities of Cities of 
100,000 and 50,000 and 25,000 and 
under 250,000 | under 100,000 | under 50,009 
Num-| Aver- | Num-/| Aver- | Num-| A ver. 
ber age ber age ber ige 
ofem-|} an- jofem-| an- |ofem an- 
ploy- | nual | ploy- | nual | ploy- | nual 
ees j|Salary| ees |salary| ees | salary 
57 |$3, 653 102 |$3, 082 182 | $2, 52) 
23 | 3,019 27 | 2,409 44 949 
23 | 2, 586 2 | 2,009 25 RA 
28 | 2,448 50 | 2, 168 + 29 1,97 
29 | 2, 449 | 22 | 2, 243 19 221) 
198 | 2,440 | 143 | 2, 264 152 1, 973 
71 | 2,181 37 | 2,345 41 2S 
232 | 2,318 243 | 2,174 182 (8) 
210 | 2,040 98 | 2,109 70 | 1,945 
663 | 2,049 490 | 2,010 518 | 1, 80 
619 | 1,872 525 | 1, 792 318 | 1, 67¢ 
7, 766 | 1,829 | 5,818 | 1,775 | 4,649 1, 702 
58 | 1,604 35 | 1, 583 2 1,418 
90 | 1,191 51 | 1,106 38 7 
20 | 2,008 24 | 2,042 15 1,814 
30 | 1,619 19 | 1, 661 7 1,617 
19 | 2,098 38 | 1,803 31 1, 552 
23 | 1,927 22 | 1, 764 10 1, 58 
2B 2, 005 23 | 1,789 ll 1, 757 
73 1, 333 69 | 1,541 37 1, 440 
60 | 1,735 45 | 2,056 28 1, 56) 
30 | 1,825 54 1, 602 35 | 1,449 
0 s 0}... 0 
Ik | 2,095 20 | 1, 684 23 1, 613 
J 
114 | 1,430 81 | 1,522 | 44 








ta were not reported. 


he average annual salary re- 


The highest 
this size was $2,733 in New 


Patrolmen in Detroit averaged $2,504; in Los Angeles, $2,389: 


and in Philadelphia, $2,190. The lowest salaries in cities of this class 
were paid in Chicago where patrolmen averaged $2,119 in 1934. 


The highest salary paid to the head o 


f a police department in 1934 


in cities of 1,000,000 or over was $8,575, received by the chief of 


police in Chicago. 


Ranking next with respect to earnings in the 


cities of 1,000,000 or over was the inspector of police in New York 


City with an annual salary of $8,240. 
cities of 500,000 and under 1,000,000 was 


The highest yearly income in 
received by the chief of police 


in Boston ($7,000) and the lowest in cities of this size was reported 


by Baltimore ($4,625). 


It is interesting to note that Jersey City, 


with a population of 319,900, was paying its chief of police $9,000 
annually, the highest salary recorded for all cities covered. 

In contrast with the established practice in many European cities, 
supplementary allowances for police officers are not common in this 


country. Supplements to salaries were 


of the cities covered. In cities which did provide supplementary 


reported, however, by a few 
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allowances, the type and kind differed greatly. In Philadelphia, for 
example, the police officers are allowed $50 a year for uniforms. Aside 
from Philadelphia, only seven of the cities canvassed granted supple- 
mentary cash allowances. In some places the city contributed toward 
the cost of uniform and equipment. A few cities gave the members 
nearly a complete complement of equipment and others supplied 
part of the equipment. The additional items furnished varied greatly 
and included such equipment as pistols, badges, whistles, night sticks, 
belts, stripes, hats, street guides, ammunition, gold braid, handcuffs, 
puttees, uniforms, and overcoats. A few cities provided meals and 
sleeping quarters for certain classes of employees. 


Working Time 


CoNFORMING with the general post-war movement in industry and 
commerce towards a shorter working day, the personnel of police 
departments have been successful in having the number of hours on 
duty considerably shortened. The current survey indicates that for 
all cities canvassed the average number of hours on duty per day was 
between 8 and 9. The average for superintendents or chiefs of police, 
however, was 9.4 hours per day. On the other hand, assistant 
secretaries and clerical workers averaged 7.9 hours a day. The aver- 
age working day for patrolmen was 8.1 hours. 

In cities of 1,000,000 population or over, the average working day 
for all occupational groups except two was exactly 8 hours. The 
two exceptions were chief clerks who averaged 7.3 hours and clerical 
workers with an average of 7.9 hours. For the most part, hours on 
duty per day tended to increase as the size of city declined. In cities 
with a population of from 25,000 to 50,000, for example, the working 
time for employees in virtually all occupational groups was substan- 
tially higher than in the larger cities (table 2). With two excep- 
tions—captains of detectives and matrons in cities of 50,000 and under 
100,000 population—the number of hours on duty per day averaged 
less than 10. Patrolmen in cities except those of 25,000 and under 
100,000 worked an average of 8.2 hours or less per day. In a few of 
the smaller cities, police chiefs reported 24 hours of duty per day. 
This meant, of course, that they were always subject to call, not that 
the actual working time was 24 hours a day. 

For all cities the highest average number of hours and days worked 
per week was reported for the police chiefs (or superintendents). 
Employees in this group averaged 6.6 days and 61.9 hours per week. 
Assistant secretaries and clerical workers, in showing an average of 
6, worked the least number of days per week; assistant secretaries 
also had the low of 47.7 for average weekly hours, 
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As the size of city declined, a marked increase was shown in the 
working time. As against an average of 6.1 days and 49.1 hours 
weekly for patrolmen in cities of 1,000,000 or over, in cities of 25,000 
and under 50,000 the working time averaged 6.5 days (55.5 hours) 
per week. Chiefs or superintendents of police in cities of 1,000,000 or 
over averaged 48 hours weekly; in cities of 25,000 and under 50,000 
they marked 65.8 hours per week. 

In cities of 1,000,000 or over the general practice was a 6-day week 
of 48 working hours. The only occupations which had more hours 
or a longer week were sergeants of police, detectives, patrolmen, 
matrons, fingerprint operators, and telephone operators. Those 
having fewer hours included the clerical workers, machinists, and 
mechanics. In only one instance was the average number of days 
per week worked greater than 6.3 and no occupation had more than 


54.9 hours pef week. 


Table 2.—Average Number of Hours on Duty Per Day of Police-Department 
Employees in 1934, by Size of Cities 

















sat Cities of 500,000 
All cities ne LOA and under 
1,000,000 
Rank or occupation ‘ 
7 verage Average Average 
Number hours on Number hourson Number hours on 
- aol duty per — duty per . em- | duty per 
ploy day ploy day ployees day 

Chiefs or superintendents of police--..........-- 377 19.4 5 18.0 s 18.0 
Assistants or deputy chiefs___...........------- 133 18.6 15 18.0 6 8.0 
I oo icing ilicdn ee aimbeeel 98 18.7 5 18.0 5 18.0 
EE a ee, aoe ee oe ee 342 18.2 83 18.0 93 18.0 
non cn wasanene con 114 18.8 15 18.0 3 8.0 
ES ee eae ee 967 18.4 226 18.0 112 18.0 
Lieutenants of detectives..................----- 472 18.3 187 18.0 48 9.0 
Lieutenants of police_...............--- ti dé donk 2, 122 18.1 712 8.0 432 8.0 
Sergeants of detectives.....................-..- | 792 18,2 90 8.0 165 8.3 
Sergeants Of pelies.........+.. 222 4s55e0s.s--s- 5, 057 18.1 1, 945 8.0 798 8.0 
I tee Sieh thine dscns naceiecewene cd 3, 734 18.4 1, 065 18.0 361 8.5 
pT EIS FP OES SS Se Oe eee 66, 545 18.1) 30,158 8.0 9, 255 8.0 
ER adhe cena dudinds davertcnteoeas 484 18.0 244 8.0 56 8. 0 
NE iit bh ta hichuidéactéscttbhhtbbabinincntaet 381 18.6 42 18.0 86 8.8 
EOE 88 18.4 1 8.0 4 8.0 
EE, SE ee 125 8.0 2 8.0 6 8.0 
ide cndonendadasccen 115 18.5 7 8.0 5 8.0 
Superintendents of telephone or radio---_-_------ 75 18.6 3 8.0 4 8.0 
Electricians or linemen... -.................----- 237 18.0 71 8.0 59 8.0 
Telephone operators.............-.-...--.------ 503 8.0 93 8.0 137 8.0 
Machinists or mechanics. .--.......-.---.------- 393 8.1 112 8.0 80 8.0 
| SE FS Se Pe ee eee Cora ae 155 18.1 ll 8.0 7 8.0 
SE indnttncopegnccedetencsaeens 14 7.9 2 8.0 10 8.0 
RE Geet nththasbtorhiéhbébitintedmenderto< 79 8.1 3 7.3 5 8.0 

Clerical (stenographers, typists, bookeepers, 
DC hccikatt Ghidinkittinnstinibcunante natin’ 1, 226 17.9 482 7.9 228 8.0 


























' For all men in this group except a very few for whom data were not reported. 
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Table 2. 


Employees in 1934, by Size of Cities—Continued 
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Average Number of Hours on Duty Per Day of Police-Department 
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| For all men in this group except a very few for whom data were not reported. 


Vacations With Pay 


NEARLY all cities reported a policy of granting annual vacations 
with pay. For all cities the longest average annual leave was 16.7 
days, given to lieutenants of police; and the shortest 10.6 days, given 
to patrolmen. The annual vacations of superintendents or chiefs of 
police in cities of 1,000,000 or over ranged from 30 days in New York 
to 14 days in Philadelphia; of the cities of 500,000 and under 1,000,000, 
Baltimore allowed 30 days and Buffalo gave 12 days. In cities of 
more than 1,000,000 the vacations of patrolmen ranged from 14 days 
in Philadelphia to 20 days in Detroit. 


Hazards of the Service 


Dunrine the year ended June 30, 1934, a total of 5,661 police-depart- 
ment employees were injured in the 370 cities which supplied informa- 


tion on this point. (See table 3.) This means that for each 100 
police-department employees on the pay rolls of the reporting cities 
during the year, 7 were injured. 
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Of the 5,661 disabling injuries reported for the year, 95 were fatal 
Nearly a third of the fatal accidents were accounted for by the 5 cities 
(Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New York, and Philadelphia) wit), 
a population of 1,000,000 or over. 


Table 3.—Number of Police-Department Employees in 370 Cities With Po pu- 
lation of 25,000 or Over Injured During Year Ended June 30, 1934! 









































Number of employees injured 
Total 
Size of city number of ) 
employees Total Fatal Non | 
All cities __ ii bee de cB neti abachds dha cag 87, 965 5, 661 Q& 1, SAG 
Cities of 1,000,000 or more _- ek 5 ak 36, 831 2, 485 29) 24% 
Cities of 500,000 and under 1, ,000,000_ aithewck 12, 927 1, 038 s 1, 03% 
Cities of 250,000 and under 500, 000. - ee aS 12, 209 793 21 77 
Cities of 100,000 and under 250, i cassasts 10, 828 508 12 wf 
Cities of 50,000 and under 100,000.........___. , 8, 288 406 18 XX 
Cities of 25,000 and under 50,000._............____. 6, 882 341 7 34 
' Including 1 city which reported for year ending Dec. 1, 1933, and 1 for year ending Mar. 31, 1934 


The greatest number of fatalities in proportion to the number of 
employees—1 out of approximately 472—was reported by the group 
of cities with a population of 50,000 and under 100,000. Cities with 
a population of 500,000 and under 1,000,000 had the lowest ratio of 
fatalities to number employed, 1 out of approximately 1,616. The 
ratio of total injured to number of employees indicated that cities of 
500,000 and under 1,000,000 had the highest proportion, 1 to 12; the 
lowest proportion of 1 to 21 was reported by the cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 and under 100,000. The ratio of fatalities for all cities 
was 1 to 927 and the ratio of total injured was 1 to 15. 

Chicago, with 14 fatal injuries, accounted for the largest number of 
fatalities. The other fatalities reported by cities with a population 
of over 1,000,000 were accounted for by New York (9), Philadelphia 
(4), and Los Angeles (2). Detroit had no fatalities and only a com- 
paratively small number (86) injured. 

Although employees in most of the smaller cities escaped with few 
fatalities, in many cities a relatively large number were injured. 
Among the smaller cities, Grand Rapids, Omaha, Chattanooga, 
Poughkeepsie, Dayton, Charlotte, N. C., and Quincy, Mass., reported 
relatively large numbers of disabling injuries. In New York City, 
aside from the 9 police-department employees killed during the year, 
1,082 nonfatal accidents occurred. 





Extent and Characteristics of Company Unions: 
Preliminary Report ° 
OMPANY unions existed in 593 or 4 percent of the 14,725 es- 
tablishments which reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in a survey conducted in April 1935. In 97 of these establishments 
regular trade unions were also functioning. Of a total of 1,935,556 
workers employed in the 14,725 establishments covered, 385,954 
workers or approximately 20 percent were employed in establishments 
which had company unions only, and 144,434 or 7.5 percent in es- 
tablishments dealing with both company unions and trade unions. 
Hereafter in this article, unless specifically noted, the data relate 
to all the 593 establishments having company unions, irrespective 
of other types of dealing which they may have. 

The term “company union”’ is used generically in this study to 
describe that type of organization called variously ‘“‘employee repre- 
sentation plan’’, ‘‘industrial association’’, ‘‘industrial democracy’’, 
“company union”, etc. The Bureau adopted the term ‘company 
union”, since this seemed to be the one most commonly used in 
public discussion and in Government legislation.' 

Membership in company unions does not always indicate formal 
application by choice of the individual members. In 35 percent of the 
establishments covered, employment automatically included mem- 
bership in the association. The company-union membership in- 
cluded 93.6 percent of all the workers in establishments having only 
this type of employee representation and 81.1 percent of the em- 
ployees in establishments dealing with both company unions and trade 
unions. For many employees in the latter type of establishment 
there is a dual membership in the company union and some trade 
union. 

Almost 15 percent of the company unions covered in the study 
were established during the war period; and 64 percent were estab- 
lished during the period of the N. R. A. Reports of trade-union 
membership show that these two periods were also times of rapid 
growth in union membership. 

Thirty percent of the establishments with company unions, em- 
ploying 50 percent of the workers in the 593 plants, reported that 
they had discussed general wage changes, types of wage payment, 

* Prepared by Division of Industrial Relations, Florence Peterson, chief. 

! The term “‘company union” is used in the Bankruptcy Acts of 1933 and 1934; National [Industrial Re- 


covery Act of 1933, and Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935. It alse \ppears in the index of Decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board, vol. II, pp. 530-531. 
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and hours of employment with representatives of the company 
unions in the period since January 1, 1933. About 13 percent of 
the establishments, employing 12 percent of the workers, reported 
that they had not discussed any of these major matters. 

Ten company unions were reported as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of dues, regular membership meetings, written agree- 
ments, contacts with other workers’ organizations, and the right to 
demand arbitration of differences whereby the management relin- 
quishes its absolute veto power.? The total number of workers in 
these establishments was 6,515, or 1.2 percent of all workers in the 
establishments with company unions. On the other hand, 76 of the 
company unions, or 12.8 percent of the total, exhibited none of these 
features; the plants in which they were found employed 17.6 percent 
of the total number of workers in establishments with company unions. 


Method and Scope of Study 


Tus study was pursued along two lines: 

Questionnaires were mailed to approximately 43,000 establish- 
ments reporting monthly employment statistics to the Bureau, and 
14,725 usable replies were received. These replies present a quantita- 
tive picture of the extent of the various methods of employer-employee 
dealings, as well as of certain major characteristics of that form of 
group dealing referred to as company unionism. Data based on this 
part of the study were supplied by employers,’ and were necessarily 
limited to matters which could be readily tabulated with a minimum 
of interpretation. In general the sample is adequate for manufac- 
turing, mining, and public-utility industries. In addition a portion 
of the service and trade groups are covered. The building industry, 
because of its peculiar nature, was not covered. Railroads and tele- 
phone and telegraphs will be treated separately in the final report. 
An inadequate number of replies for tabulation was received for car 
building, canning, turpentine and rosin, and crude petroleum pro- 
duction. 

In addition, members of the Bureau’s staff visited 126 firms, inter- 
viewing employers, personnel directors, officers and members of the 
company unions, trade-union members, and local citizens who were 
interested in and had some knowledge of the situation. No com- 
pany union was studied by field investigators without first obtaining 
the company’s permission to make the study. Copies of minutes of 
meetings, constitutions, agreements, and other pertinent literature 
were obtained. Information obtained in the field study will be treated 
in detail in a bulletin to be issued shortly. 

1 This is a preliminary figure. Further correspondence is necessary in several cases since different es- 
tablishments apparently dealing through the same organization gave contradictory replies, particularly 
regarding arbitration and written agreements. 


8 Except that in 121 cases in which establishments were included in both questionnaire and field stuaies, 
a check on the replies was possible. 
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Age of Company Unions 

By Fak the largest number of company unions are relatively young. 
Most of them were organized during the N. R. A. period of 1933 to 
1935 (table 1). During these years 377 company unions, or 63.5 
percent of the total number studied, were established. These in- 
cluded 306,134 or 57.7 percent of the total workers employed in the 
establishments covered that had company unions. 

Only 3 of the 593 company unions were reported to have been 
established prior to 1900. The period from 1900 to 1914 showed but 
a slight increase in the formation of company unions. During this 
period 8 unions or 1.3 percent of the total, in establishments employing 
6,033 or 1.1 percent of the workers, were started. The succeeding 
period, 1915-19, during which the World War occurred, accounted 
for the formation of 87 or 14.7 percent of the company unions covered, 
in establishments employing 129,866 or 24.5 percent of the workers. 

The next three periods shown in table 1 witnessed a material decline 
in the formation of company unions. Between 1920 and 1922, 31 
company unions or 5.2 percent of the total number, with 5.6 percent 
of the workers, were formed; during the 1923 to 1929 period 35 or 
5.9 percent were formed, with 33,484 or 6.3 percent of the workers; 
during the first depression years, 1930 through 1932, only 29 or 4.9 
percent of the total were formed, with 10,453 or 2.0 percent of the 
workers employed in the plants surveyed. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Company Unions by Period of Formation 
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1 These 3 differ from the later forms of comeeny unions: 2 are in plants of shoe manufacturers dealing 
through the Joint Board of Arbitration in Philadelphia, an employer-employee body «hich, following 
4 lockout in Philadelphia in 1887, succeeded a similar arrangement with the Knights of Labor. The third 
is an eorperges unk union whose membershi as limited to the workers of a particular coun 


oty. 
o”; 1, “years yt AE 1, “prior to N. R. A.”’; 1, “before 


192 0”; 1, “9 or 
1929”) 1 indicated ths that it "it had been scommninel § in ay 18 1934 but did not —— the date of the original 
was a lumber company >. wath reported d through the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Uumbermen, but did not ents S wae this method of —~ ure was initiated. 
' This lishment reported 


n cclben de tel the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, but did not 
indicate waen this method of pa nitiated. 
‘ See footnotes 2 and 


3. 
‘1 public utili epeny one having 8 company unions which had been organized at various times 
between 1924 this establishment appears in both the 1923-29 and 1930-32 classifications. The 
number of workers | is divided between the two classifications. 
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Membership in Company Unions 


Company unions are generally open to all the workers in the shop 
or factory, and in many cases they include office workers as well: 
In 13 cases, however, the company union was either limited to 4 
single section or department of the plant or certain sections or de. 
partments were definitely excluded.® 

Taking the company-union group as a whole, 53.6 percent of the 
establishments covered, with 54.1 percent of the workers, had plans 
in which membership was optional; and 35.3 percent of the establish- 
ments, employing 39.3 percent of the workers, had plans in which 
membership was automatic, either immediately upon employment 
or after having worked in the establishment for a certain length of 
time (table 2). For the remainder no information was available. 


Table 2.—-Membership Provisions of Company Unions, in All Establishments 
with Company Unions 





Establishments with 


company unions Workers involved 


Number 
— In company unions 
. , | sT pal 
— — otal providing for Member 
Type of union ship ship pro 
in gt sham A vision not 
- . . . > ) a] 
re sion Automatic | Optional | "Pore? 
Auto-| Op- | not membership | membership 


matic)tional) re. | Num- | Per- 


mem-| mem- port- ber cent —_— > —s 
boa bw ed Num.- | Per-| Num- | Per-|Num- Per 
ee ber jcent; ber jcent) ber | cent 





Establishments with— 
Company unions only 496 196 243 57| 385, 954) 100. 0} 185, 211) 48.0) 171, 404) 44. 4/29, 339) 
Company unions and 

trade unions. ____.-_-. 97 13 75 





144, 434/100. 0} 23, 128) 16.0) 115, 537) 80.0) 5, 769) 4.( 
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Of the 496 establishments with company unions only, 196 or 39.5 
percent reported that employees became members of the plan auto- 
matically. These establishments included 48.0 percent of the work- 
ers. A considerably larger number of plants reported functioning 
under optional membership, but the number of workers covered by 
this group of establishments was less than the total under automatic 
membership. This would suggest that the larger plants in this 
group tend somewhat toward automatic rather than optional mem- 
bership. 


‘ One company union which was limited to office workers only is excluded from consideration here, since 
this study does not include office workers. 

5 “* Molders only”, ‘‘ polishers and buffers only ”’; ‘‘foundry’”’; ‘one department only” (3 cases); ‘‘ outsi« 
Sales force ’’; ‘‘ all save sales and office ’’; ‘‘ bus operators”’; ‘‘ managers, butchers, and executives”; ‘‘operatin¢ 
department employees only”’; ‘machine division only”; ‘‘male workers only.” 

6 The remaining establishments for which membership provision was not reported involved 11.5 perce! 
of the establishments and 7.6 percent of the workers, 
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In establishments having both a company union and a trade union, 
the percentage of plans with optional membership was considerably 
greater. Thirteen plants, with 16.0 percent of the workers, had plans 
involving automatic membership. In these 13 plants, therefore, 
trade-union members would also automatically become members of 
the company union. 


Dues and Benefit Provisions of Company Unions 


Or THE total of 593 company unions studied 411, covering 411,053 
workers, reported that they had no provision for dues or any other 
means of raising funds from the membership, while 27, with 14,258 
workers, did not reply to the question, ‘“‘Do members pay dues?” 
Some provision for payment by the members was made in 155 plants, 
covering 105,077 or 19.8 percent of the workers (table 3). Of these 
155 establishments 140 had optional membership; 127 of these re- 
ported company-union membership extending to 71.2 percent of their 
employees (table 4). 

Sixty-nine percent of the establishments charging dues charged 
less than 40 cents a month (table 3); these establishments employed 
80.2 percent of all the workers. Only 7 plants, employing 5.3 percent 
of the workers, reported dues of more than 80 cents a month. Two 
plans relied on assessments only, while 10 others had various provisions 
for raising funds. 


Table 3.---Monthly Dues of Company Unions 
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Dues provisions were found almost exclusively in company unions 
in which membership was optional. However, in 13 establishments, 
employing 11,315 workers, dues were required even though member- 
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ship was automatic; in 11 of these, the worker received for his dues 
the right of participation in certain insurance and loan benefits, by; 
in the other 2 establishments, both small, no benefits were provided. 

In 90 plans with optional membership and dues provisions, pay- 
ment of the dues entitled the member to benefit features (table 4), 
These plants covered 62,767 workers. Fifty plans, covering 30,603 
workers, provided no health, loan, or life-insurance benefits. Table 4 
indicates that the reported proportion of the employees who were 
members of optional company-union plans was smaller where no 
benefits were provided than where right to benefits accompanied 
membership. This difference, however, was accounted for by the 
group of establishments dealing through both a trade union and a 
company union. In such establishments the company unions 
providing benefit features had an average membership of 87.7 percent 
of the employees; where no such features were provided, the average 
membership was only 43.3 percent. 


Table 4. 





Benefit Provisions and Reported Membership in Company Unions 
Having Optional Membership and Charging Dues 
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Provision for benefits Workers 
‘lish. | Work- 
ments Estab- Members of 
lish- company union 
ments | Total 

Num.- | Percent 

ber of total 

Company unions with benefits._...................--.- 90 | 62, 767 86 | 48,179 | 37, 224 77.3 

Establishments with company unions only__.------ 66 | 43, 268 64 | 36,762 | 27,212 74. ( 
Establishments with company unions and trade 

NL A cmuinenieakiaddeniedeiewnhdecdn nda ed ad 24 | 19,499 22 | 11,417 | 10,012 87.7 

Company unions without benefits.....................- 50 | 30, 603 41 | 26,786 | 16,117 60. 2 

Establishments with company unions only-_-.-----.. 42 | 18, 690 34 | 15,523 | 11, 238 72.4 
Establishments with company unions and trade 

ER EE Oe ee a ee ee 8 | 11,913 7 | 11, 263 4, 879 43.3 

Re CN en dicen ctntbnnsegehemaccocecednoes 140 | 93, 370 127 | 74,965 | 53, 341 71,2 

Establishments with company unions only_...-.--- 108 | 61, 958 98 | 52,285 | 38, 450 73.5 
Establishments with company unions and trade 

NS «2 2 ddhacknondadenpetitthasnwensecgiuewnl 32 | 31,412 29 | 22,680 | 14,891 65,7 

. : 
General Membership Meetings 


Or THE 593 company unions covered by the Bureau’s question- 
naire, 86 had no provision for general membership meetings, either by 
plant or department (table 5). In 97 cases there was no answer to 
the question, ‘‘How frequently are general membership meetings 
held?” These two groups combined included 50.3 percent of the 
total number of workers in the establishments with company unions. 
An additional 14.3 percent of the workers were in the 135 establish- 
ments that reported general membership meetings held on call only. 
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The 275 company unions reporting provision for regular meetings 
embrace 35.4 percent of the employees. On the whole these estab- 
lishments were smaller than those whose plans made no provision for 
a regular meeting time or for which no data were made available. 
Monthly or annual intervals between meetings were most common, 
monthly meetings being provided for by 158 company unions with 


; 19.8 percent of the workers and annual meetings by 52 company unions 


with 9.0 percent of the workers. Quarterly meetings were reported for 
14company unions in relatively small establishments. In 10 establish- 
ments, with a total of 10,323 workers, the members of the company 
union met weekly. 

Comparison of frequency of meetings as between establishments 
with company unions only and those with company unions and trade 
unions shows some differences. In the group having both types of 
collective dealing, 49 of 97 establishments had no reported provision 
for regular meetings of the company union. These 49 establishments 
included nearly three-fourths of the workers employed in the 97 
plants. It should be noted, however, that in 40 of the 48 establish- 
ments reporting regular meetings and dealing also with trade 
unions, meetings were held at least monthly. These 40 establish- 
ments employed about 90 percent of the workers in this group. 
Among the 227 establishments with regular meetings but with com- 
pany-union dealings alone, quarterly or less frequent meetings are 
held in 78 establishments with about two-fifths of the workers in such 
establishments. 


Table 5.—Frequency of Company-Union General Membership Meetings 
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Matters Discussed with Company Unions 


AN ANALYsIs of the matters reported discussed between manage. 
ment and company unions is presented in table 6. Of the 593 
establishments, all but 42 reported the subjects which had been dis. 
cussed in conference with representatives of the company union; 
during the period since January 1, 1933. Ten leading subjects wer 
listed for checking in the Bureau’s questionnaire and only 12 com. 
panies reported discussion of other matters. 

The number of establishments (and the number of employees) 
in which these matters were discussed is shown in table 6. It must be 
borne in mind that the frequency with which such subjects are dis. 
cussed is influenced by the trend of business activity. A study made 
in the declining phase of a business cycle might reveal a different 
order of importance. Furthermore, the questionnaire related only 
to subject matter and shed no light on methods of presentation. The 
field study revealed that in some instances such discussions involved 
actual negotiation, but in many instances little more than an announce- 
ment of company policy was involved. 


Based upon the percentage of all establishments which have con. 


pany unions, the subjects ranked as follows: 
1. Individual grievances and complaints. 
2. Health and safety. 

3. General wage increase or decrease. 

4. Wage rates for specific occupations. 

5. Changes in weekly or daily hours. 

6. General rules and regulations. 

7. Methods of sharing or rotating work. 

8. Discharge of an employee or employees. 

9. Rules of seniority. 

1 


0. Type of wage payment. 
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When a comparison is made of the relative prevalence and ranking 
of the matters discussed with their employees by establishment; 
dealing with company unions only and by establishments dealing 
with both company and trade unions, marked differences in emphasis 
are revealed. Thus, while individual grievances and complaints ranked 
first for both groups, the percentage of establishments with only 
company unions in which such matters were discussed with thei 
employees was 76.2 percent. In establishments with both company 
unions and trade unions, 80.4 percent reported that individual griey- 
ances were handled. Likewise, while health and safety ranked second 
with the group having company union dealings alone (66.9 percent 
of such establishments), it ranked fourth with the group with mixed 
dealings (56.7 percent). General wage increases and decreases ranked 
third with both categories, but was reported as discussed in a some- 
what larger proportion in the establishments with dual dealings, 
Wage rates for specific occupations was fourth in order of prevalence 
for company unions alone and second for establishments dealing with 
trade unions also. The matter of sharing or rotating work ranked 
seventh with 57.3 percent of the establishments dealing with com- 
pany unions alone and ninth with 35.1 percent of the establishments 
dealing also with trade unions. The discharge of employees was 
subject of conference with company unions in 47.2 percent of the 
establishments dealing with company unions alone and with 55.7 
percent of the establishments also dealing with trade unions. Types 
of wage payment were discussed with company unions in a larger 
proportion of establishments dealing with company unions alone than 
of those dealing also with trade unions—44.1 percent and 25.8 percent, 
respectively. 

Since general wage changes, type of wage payment, and changes in 
hours of employment are fundamental matters involved in employer- 
employee dealing, it was deemed desirable to ascertain the frequency 
with which employers discussed all three matters or failed to 
discuss any one of them with company unions. Thirty percent of 


all the establishments with company unions, employing 49.1 percent ¥ 


of the workers covered, reported that they conferred with company 
unions on these three important matters. On the other hand, 13.3 
percent of all the establishments, employing 12.0 percent of the 
workers, did not discuss any of the three subjects. In general these 
matters were more frequently discussed with company unions in 
establishments dealing with company unions alone than they were in 
establishments dealing also with trade unions. 


Company-Union Agreements 


Or THE 593 establishments dealing in part or whole with their 
workers through company unions, 77 or 13 percent had written agree- 


ments. These 77 establishments employed 52,994 workers or 10 
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percent of the total number of workers employed by the 593 estab- 
lishments. Copies of the written agreements were submitted by 36 
of the 77 establishments. Nineteen of these agreements followed 
closely along trade-union agreement lines. They contained provi- 
sions almost identical with those generally found in union agreements 
in regard to wage scales, hours, working conditions, arbitration clauses, 
and special industrial problems. Of these 19 company-union agree- 
ments, 4 were identical with the agreements that these same estab- 
lishments had with trade unions. Three of these were entered into 
with American Federation of Labor unions and one with a local of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Of the 36 companies which submitted agreements, 9 had agree- 
ments limited to the affirmation of the N. R. A. codes under which 
the particular establishment operated. Eight contained declarations 
of mutual good will and an enumeration of how the workers can 
organize for conference with the employer—matters ordinarily incor- 
porated in the company-union constitution. No mention was made 
in these agreements of wages, hours, and working conditions. 


Outside Contacts of Company Unions 


Between one-fourth and one-fifth of all the company unions were 


' reported as having contacts with company unions in other plants of 


the same company (table 7). The proportion of workers covered by 
these cases was, however, markedly larger than this figure. The 
contacts ranged through all degrees of formality and regularity. One 
large company with more than 15 company unions in as many estab- 
lishments, and employing more than 38,000 workers, stated that— 


Each works council is a self-governed unit, and although the council plan pro- 


' vides for general councils comprised of representatives of the various works 


councils, there has been no recent need for such joint meetings of representatives 
of the councils, nor has there been any occasion where a meeting of our represen- 
tatives with those of another company would have been necessary or of particular 
advantage to either group. 

Another company reported that the bylaws provided for meetings 
of representatives of the different plants when necessary, but no such 
meetings have been held to date. On the other hand, a number of 
companies reported that formal contacts between the company unions 


’ in their different establishments were consistently maintained. In a 


few cases the establishments so connected were widely separated geo- 
graphically. Annual joint meetings of employee representatives 
were the general rule in such cases. 

Contacts with company unions in other companies were relatively 
much less frequent than contacts within the same company. ‘This 
is the more striking because the number of possible contacts within 
the same company was restricted by the fact that many of the com- 
panies had only one establishment. The total of company unions 
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with external contacts includes 15 companies dealing through the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, which is here classed as 
company union. Four companies were connected with the American 
Guild of the Printing Industry in Baltimore and one with a federation 
of printing shops in Boston. Two others handled their labor rela- 
tions through the Joint Board of Arbitration in the shoe industry in 
Philadelphia. These 22 company unions are the only ones with 
clearly defined contacts with other company unions in companies not 
financially affiiated with the establishments in question. In addi- 
tion, 6 establishments reported that their employees had some loose 
contact with employees and organizations in other companies through 
correspondence or plant visitation, but these cases are not included 
here. 
































Table 7.—Contacts of Company Unions with Company Unions Outside of Own 
Establishment 
Contact with other com- | Contact with company 
Total pany unions in same unions in other com- 
company panies 
Type of union Establish- ' Establish- “a 
ments Workers ments Worker 
Estab- 
lish- | Workers - 2 
ments Num-| Per- | Num- | Per- |Num-| Per- | Num- | Per 
ber | cent ber cent | ber | cent ber | cent 
Establishments with— 
Company unions only. --- 496 | 385,954 |! 101 | 20.4 |! 116,619 | 30,2 41 8.3 | 34,002; &8 
Company unions and 
trade unions____.......- 97 | 144, 434 30 | 30.9 43, 897 | 30.4 9 9.3 | 11,350 7.9 
SE nadnanibhnncren <1 593 | 530,388 |1131 | 22.1 |1160,516| 30.3] 50| 84 | 45,352) x6 
































1 In addition, one comany with 19 company unions in as many establishments, embracing 4 total of 
21,880 workers, reported for all these company unions that ‘in some instances, employee representatives 0! 
1 plant have contact with those of another’’, but it was im ible to determine froin the reply to which of 
the estavlishments the statement had reference. ‘The entire chain is, therefore, excluded from the group 
reporting contacts. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Drilling and 
Production Branch of the Petroleum Industry ' 


N AUGUST 1934 drilling and production employees had average 
loaails earnings amounting to $28.22. From 1929 to 1933 aver- 
age wage rates per hour declined in the majority of occupations, and 
in general the full-time weekly hours also declined. After the adop- 
tion of the petroleum code, however, in August 1933, average rates 
per hour for workers paid on a time basis and average full-time hours 
per week moved in opposite directions. Decreases in average full- 
time hours per week from May 1933 to July 1934 were general. Aver- 
age rates of wages per hour, on the other hand, increased substantially, 

Changes in average time rates of pay and average full-time hours 
per week during five periods since 1929 and average hourly earnings, 
average weekly hours of labor, and average weekly earnings in August 
1934 are presented in this article. It is the third of a series covering 
the results of a survey of wages and hours of labor in the petroleum 
industry, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Petroleum 


- Administration.” 


The firms which supplied figures covering rates of pay and full- 
time hours per week employed 69,883 ° workers in July 1934 in the 
18 States covered by this survey. It is estimated that this number 
of employees embraced at least 50 percent of all those working in 
drilling and production at that time. The five pay-roll periods for 
which the above information was secured were May 1929, May and 
November 1933, and May and July 1934. The reasons for selecting 
the above dates were adequately discussed in the article dealing with 
wages and hours of pipe-line employees, as were also the methods fol- 
lowed in obtaining the average hourly rates and average full-time 
hours for leading occupations. For drilling and production, averages 
for 19 important occupations * were derived. 





! Prepared by E. K. Frazier, under the direction of J. Perlman, chief of Division of Wages, Hours, and 
Working Conditions. 

? The first of these articles, giving the general findings for all of the three branches of the industry— 
drilling and production, pipe lines, and refining—appeared in the Monthly Labor for July 1935 (p. 13); 
and the second, dealing in detail with the pipe-line branch, in the September issue (p. 559). 

* Arkansas, 1,182; California, 14,171; Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 2,270; Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 1,470; Kansas, 3,409; Kentucky and West Virginia, 1,562; Louisiana, 4,987; 
New York and Pennsylvania, 2,819; Oklahoma, 16,690; and Texas, 21,323. 

‘ 57,455 workers were employed in these occupations in the States where there was a sufficient number 
to present occupational averages. The remaining 12,428 were either in other occupations which had too 
few reported to present representative State or regional averages or not enough in any one of the 19 specific 
occupations to justify showing such averages. 
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The frequency distributions and averages of hourly earnings (as 
contrasted with hourly rates), of hours worked per week (as cop. 
trasted with nominal full-time hours), and of weekly earnings are 
based on records of 38,372 employees in 514 plants located in the 1 
States ° for which the oil administrator set up production quotas. 
The reports for each worker included total hours worked and tota] 
earnings for the selected pay-roll period,® and total hours worked for 
1 week within the pay-roll period. 

As the number of female workers engaged in drilling and production 
is small,’ no separate figures are presented by sex. In the study of 
earnings, as contrasted with rates, the employees have been Classified 
into 14 specific occupations and 6 occupational groups. 

The Bureau made similar surveys covering wages and hours in this 
industry branch in 1920 and 1929. It is therefore possible to make 
some comparisons between the 1934 data and those for these years. 
The 1920 survey was quite extensive, including 35,255 employees 
engaged in operations in 16 States, and may be compared directly 
with the results shown for 1934. However, as the 1929 survey cov- 
ered only four States,* it was necessary to make a special tabulation of 
the 1934 data to include only the States covered in 1929 before 
making direct comparisons. 


Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time Hours Per 
Week 


AVERAGE wage rates per hour for workers paid on a time basis and 
average full-time hours per week moved in opposite directions after 
the adoption of the oil code. Wage rates increased considerably in 
each occupation and region included in table 1 with the exception of 
air and gas lift engineers in California, whose average wage rates per 
hour in July 1934 were about 9 percent lower than they had been in 
May 1933 but even so were only 1 percent below the level of 1929. 
Full-time hours declined in all occupations except those of air and gas 
lift engineers, drilling derrickmen, machinists, and pumpers in Cali- 
fornia. For these particular groups average full-time hours per week 
were the same as, or slightly higher than, in May 1933. 

Between May 1929 and May 1933 average wage rates per hour 
declined in all occupations in each State except those of air and gas 
lift engineers and machinists in California, drilling derrickmen, rotary 
drillers, rotary drillers’ helpers, drilling firemen, firemen other than 
drilling, gagers, repair mechanics, and pumpers in Texas, clean-out 
drillers’ helpers in Kentucky and West Virginia, laborers and pumpers 
in Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming, pumpers and 





5 See footnote 3, p. 877 for a list of the States covered. 

6 Most of the pay-roll periods covered were in August 1934. 
1 Only 234 female workers were reported. 

§ California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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roustabouts in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio, and truck drivers 
in Louisiana. The reduction in wage rates ranged from 0.2 percent 
for roustabouts in Texas to 34.4 percent for clean-out drillers’ helpers 
in Oklahoma, as during this period of depression firms readjusted not 
only the actual working time of their operations but also the full- 
time hours per week of the individuals in the various occupations. 
The range of increase in average wage rates was from 0.8 percent for 
repair mechanics in Texas to 28.3 percent for drilling derrickmen in 
the same State. Almost half of the 15 instances of wage-rate in- 
creases between May 1929 and May 1933 were for employees in 
Texas. ‘This was due in some measure to the bringing in of the East 
Texas field. 

Between May and November 1933 all occupations, except air and 
gas lift engineers in California, had a marked increase in average wage 
rates per hour. These gains varied from 3.4 percent for drilling 
derrickmen and rotary drillers’ helpers in California to 75.9 percent 
for clean-out drillers’ helpers in Oklahoma. As this range is very 
wide, a clearer idea may be gained by stating that out of the 97 gains 
reported in table 1 during the above period, 5 were under 5 percent, 
9 were 5 and under 10 percent, 9 were 10 and under 20 percent, 24 
were 20 and under 30 percent, 19 were 30 and under 40 percent, 17 
were 40 and under 50 percent, and 14 were 50 percent or over. These 
increases in average wage rates in the great majority of the cases are 
to be attributed to the code, which not only increased minimum rates 
but also limited the maximum hours per week, thus resulting in higher 
hourly rates for employees working on a daily, weekly, or monthly 
basis. 

Due to further adjustments in wage rates after November 1933, 
many of which resulted from the Oil Administrator’s order of May 21, 
1934, providing for ‘“‘an equitable adjustment of the differentials 
between the rates for skilled jobs and the minimum rates established 
for common labor”’ in the code, most of the occupations in the various 
States had a higher average wage rate in July 1934 than they had in 
November 1933. It should be noted, however, that 7 occupations in 
California had slightly lower average wage rates in July 1934 than 
they had in November 1933. 

When the July 1934 wage rates are compared with those in effect 
in May 1929, it will be seen that the losses suffered during the depres- 
sion have been more than overcome in every occupation in each State 
with the exception of some in California, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. In Kansas cable drillers and tool dressers were receiving 
wage rates in July 1934 that were slightly below those being paid in 
1929. This was also true for rig builders in Oklahoma and Texas. 
In California a majority of the occupations were receiving a slightly 
lower average wage rate per hour in July 1934 than in May 1929. 
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The lowest actual average wage rate paid in 1934 was 47.8 cents for 
unskilled laborers in Kentucky and West Virginia. This rate is 12.5 
percent over that paid in 1929 and almost 26 percent over the rate 
paid in May 1933. The highest average wage rate paid in July 1934 
was $1.369 for the skilled job of rotary driller in Louisiana which 
exceeded that for California by only one-tenth of a cent and those for 
the other two great producing States—Oklahoma and Texas—by 
about 1 and 8 cents, respectively. The rate in Louisiana represented 
an advance of 46.4 percent over the 1929 rate and slightly over 52 
percent above what was paid during May 1933. 

Full-time hours per week followed the same general downward 
trend as wage rates between May 1929 and May 1933. There were 
declines in all occupations in all States with the exception of air and 
gas lift engineers in New York and Pennsylvania; cable drillers: 
laborers and tool dressers in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio: 
laborers and roustabouts in Kansas; laborers and rotary drillers’ 
helpers in Louisiana; and clean-out drillers’ helpers and truck drivers 
in Oklahoma. For most occupations and regions full-time hours 
were decreased by amounts ranging from 0.2 percent for clean-out 
drillers in Kentucky and West Virginia and laborers in New York 
and Pennsylvania to 44.3 percent for tool dressers in Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and Wyoming. Of the 88 reductions in full-time 
hours reported between May 1929 and May 1933, there were 13 
under 5 percent, 16 of 5 and under 10 percent, 35 of 10 and under 20 
percent, 20 of 20 and under 30 percent, and 4 of 30 percent or over. 
The reductions between these two periods were made largely to meet 
the changing industrial conditions prevailing during the latter part of 
1932 and the early part of 1933. Upon the adoption of the oil code 
in August 1933, full-time hours were further reduced to bring them 
more or less into line with those specified by the code, i. e., an aver- 
age maximum of 40 per week for clerical employees and 36 for all 
employees other;than clerical. The reductions between May and 
November 1933 were quite large in most cases, as 28 of them were 
20 and under 30 percent, 23 were 30 and under 40 percent, and 21 
were 40 percent or over, while only 13 were less than 10 percent. Be- 
tween November 1933 and May 1934, on the other hand, there were 
47 instances of an increase in full-time hours. These advances in 
most cases were comparatively small, as 26 of them were less than!? 
percent, 12 were 2 and under 4 percent, and 9 were 4 percent or 
over. There were 38 reductions during the same period, of which 22 
were less than 2 percent, 9 were 2 and under 4 percent, and 7 were 4 
percent or over. There were 13 cases which showed no change. 





* Executives, supervisors and their immediate staffs and pumpers on “stripper” wells and employees 0" 
isolated properties were excepted. 
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Between May and July 1934 there was little change in the full-time 
hours per week. The hours of drilling derrickmen and of firemen 
other than drilling in Oklahoma declined 7.6 and increased 5.3 per- 
cent, respectively. Gagers’ hours in Louisiana increased 7 percent. 
Laborers’ hours in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio declined by 
6.5 percent—about the same rate as the decrease in the hours of 
roustabouts in these States. The hours of repair mechanics and 
tool dressers in California decreased approximately 6 percent. The 
hours of pumpers in Kentucky and West Virginia were reduced by 
7.5 percent, while in Texas the hours of repair mechanics increased 
6 percent and tool dressers’ hours declined by 10.2 percent. 

In July 1934 no occupation in any State had full-time hours equal- 
ing 85 percent of the full-time hours of 1929. In almost three-fourths 
of the cases shown in table 1 full-time hours averaged less than 70 
percent of the 1929 figure. In spite of these great reductions in full- 
time hours between 1929 and 1934, however, the average full-time 
hours per week in certain occupations in many States exceeded 36. 
The higher hours were generally found in drilling operations which, 
at best, are irregular; because of this irregularity over a period of 
time the actual working time would not necessarily equal the aver- 
age maximum hours permitted by the code even in these occupations. 





Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 


99 Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods 
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it or ont Mae Jick. bot. 1 cheek. 74| 697 1.9| 111.2] 305| +.3| 80.6 
oma: 
th 22 I 376 574 |_..--.-- 100.0} 62.8 |...--.-- 100.0 
4 ET 01.5) LL, ssoticewesnabieace 192 572 —.4| 99.6] 49.9] —20.5/| 79.5 
ere November 1933............-.......-..- 230 748 | +380.8 | 130.3 | 36.3| —27.3| 657.8 
ROCA aa 261 804 | +7.5 | 140.1| 36.4) +.3/ 58.0 
Es, on ondcbckondublabos 271 811 +.9 1] 141.3) 364) ® 58.0 
'No change. 
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Table 1.—-Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—Continued 
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a rate per — full-time 
ours eek 
Wam- our per week 
Occupation, State or region, and period ry —. 
eae Per- | Index| x744m-| Per-_ | Index 
PioyeeS! 4 mount} cent of | num- ber | cent of | num. 
change | bers change | bers 
_— 
Derrickmen, drilling: 

California: | Dril 
Ea seeaerer =) Sop me 1,776 | $0. 983 |......-.. 100.0 | 49.1 j....._-. | 100.6 
tics naictuhenennasemanieaed 281 .933 | —5.1] 94.9] 35.2) -28.3) 717 
IN EII. ouudaib~dusebekeaceke= * 433 -965 | +3.4] 98.2) 349 —.9| 71] 
IE ARES 546 . 952 —1.3 |} 96.8] 35.8 2.61 729 
PUT Gi bans dé tk po cncnia <cdddonbcas 587 962) +11) 97.9) 35.2) °-1.7) 71.7 

Louisiana: 

Eee eee ee ye ee eae 157 - eee Beet Gig i..:..... 100.0 
Tl tinenonknneehbeipesaanenes 66 .509| —40/ 96.0) 64.7) -—6.5) %5 
November 1933... ....---.--- vite Gale 156 . 795 | +56.2 | 159.0 | 37.5 | —42.0 54.2 
Rien tacandidiabadicn nina «ine, denied 370 . 787 —1.0 | 148.5 37.5 () | 542 
Pe Seino da nbebbas dé vadadsisebeds 303 . 809 +2.8 | 152.6] 37.9 +1.1 54.8 

Oklahoma: Dr 
OS Sa ee ee rs 142 SE Bist 100.0 | 83.4 |-------.| 100.0 
May 1933... sada tniigetiasicar seed _ 35 -493 | —22.2| 77.8] 68.7 | —17.6 82.4 
PN RED iis ocak oeakews Shcdéss 180 .725 | +47.1 | 114.4 48.2 | —29.8 57.8 
SR RR ES SS a CE 157 .775 +6.9 | 122.2) 49.8 +3.3 59.8 
Ses Sel ks dawdn no eb neiddscbas 162 810 +4.5 | 127.8 46.0 —7.6 55.2 

Texas: 

EP ee een : 491 . | Seeeewrer 100.0 | 56.6 |..-.-.- 100.0 
ite tiatde athe nh medigichoninns ous 363 -625 | +28.3 | 128.3) 52.2) —7.8 92.2 
EE Eres a roe 639 .807 | +29.1 | 165.7 36.8 | —29.5 65.0 
inne rcdeiennenkndderanehan val 718 -856 | +6.7 | 175.8] 36.9 +.3 65.2 
0 SESE SS Sey Pe ep eee eee re 757 . 848 —.9 | 174.1 36. 6 —.§ 64.7 
Drillers, cable: 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming: 
Ee ee ee ae 45 | eee 100.0 | 83.0 |_..-...- | 100.0 
EEE IES SO. Geen ee 25 .819 | —13.7 86. 3 49.4 | —40.5 59. 5 
EE Ratctthionind Shen cantante 51 .973 | +18.8 | 102.5 45.1 —8.7 54.3 
Sg eee Oe ae Oy SRE ke 55 1.009 | +12.9 | 115.8 45.3 +.4 5A. 6 
EE Ee ee sa 62 1. 081 —1.6 | 113.9 44.3 —2.2 53. 4 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio: Dr 
Se oe 81 . | ae moi G26 }......- 100.0 
EES a ae A ip OE 24 .634 | —13.3 86.7 70.5 +1.3 101.3 
I t5 co ddinsitnn wee dieas a 113 .908 | +43.2 | 124.2 45.6 | —35.3 65.5 
0 ES 98 . 943 +3.9 | 129.0 46.0 +.9 66. 1} 
July 1934. .......- xa 96 -971 | +3.0] 182.8) 45.5] —1.1 65.4 

Kansas: 

EE in cinitin ds asndicihatnk a tietiinceeeh 80 . ) Sewers 100.0 | 82.6 |-..----. 100.0 
BP nnhenscdabaeepddibawiaasaccen 39 . 784 | —20.0| 80.0) 73.4) —111 88.9 
ESE a ee 60 .969 | +23.6 |) 98.9 | 43.6 | —40.6 52.8 
May 1934.....-.--. Rae SRR She ee 72 . 995 +2.7 | 101.5 45.9 +5.3 
EE a eae ee ee eee 63 . 978 —1.7 99.8 | 45.6 —.7 

New York and Pennsylvania: 

CO Ee eee 151 100.0 | 71.9 |..-.--- 
0 SS ae ee 34 .520 | —24.7| 75.3) 64.6) —10.2 
OSE EE ee ee 124 . 769 | +47.9 | 111.3) 42.0) —35.0 
ehh ocechctibcondagicendeséba-< 150 -880 | +14.4 | 127.4) 41.9 —.2 
RR, cncibdliguanintivnnndehitne® 152 . 887 +.3 | 126.9 42.0 +.2 

Oklahoma: 
is ach ctisnonanbibindadiaase 260} 1.080 |........ 100.0 | 77.5 |..-----. 
EE athoob dhurboseduddowatetdbe~e 61 .846 | —17.9 | 82.1 63.1 | —18.6 
provemner 1008... ...............4...-. 144 -955 | +12.9 | 92.7| 45.3 | —28.2 
DT MD dhnabsodtheasahdubectcbtiens 155 1.013 | +6.0; 98.3) 44.3) —2.2 
SET PERS clipccnddccinpcedudaeeracesbeces 169 1.073 | +5.9 | 104.2| 446 +.7 

exas: 
EE Ee ee ae ee 188 , | =e 100.0 | 80.8 |..-.-.--- 
BE Bab onh<hcoscendadsocescbatces 85 -845| —5.1| 94.9) 743) —8.0 
November 1933............---..-..-..-- 150 1.111 | +31.5 | 124.8] 43.7 | —41.2 
2} SE es ae ee 249 1. 120 +.8 | 125.8) 42.2 —3.4 
BF Mitt ob actbndvocaatnivece 266 1,225 | +9.4 | 137.6] 41.9 —.7 
Drillers, clean-out: 

Kentucky and West Virginia__...........- 

BE Eth aoddhdbbuasduscccesagetac- 87 * | aes 100.0} 48.1] -..-.--. 
ith. cbandiidh dedekdebequiedece 29 - 542 | —26.1| 73.9 | 48.0 —.2 
November 1933. .........-.......--.--. 42 .730 | +34.7| 99.6) 40.0 | —16.7 

Sea a oe 58 -762| +4.4 | 104.0] 39.9 —.3 

DE Eian sentecncecenamesdseudeues« 50 . 763 +.1| 104.1! 39.8 —.3 


' No change. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—Continued 






































me Average rate per Average full-time 
ek hour hours per week 
Num- 
Occupation, State or region, and period —— 
Index , loyees | Per- | Index| wym.| Per-_ | Index 
num. proyees| 4 mount! cent of | num- ber | cent of | num- 
bers change | bers change | bers 
Drillers, clean-out—Continued. 
Oklahoma: 
100.0 | a ree du £4 325 | $0.787 |_______. 100.0 | 72.3 }........| 100.9 
71.7 TEE I SSE Se re 167 .540 | —31.4| 68.6] 70.6] —2.4 97.6 
71.1 RES ESCD 4 FS: 240 .912 | +68.9 | 115.9] 40.4 | —42.8 55.9 
72.9 ie anivcnidenseschaswemen ive 352 952 | +44) 121.0] 37.8) —6.4 2.3 
71.7 July 1934. ........__. GAP TBAL © : 337 .997 | +47) 126.7] 38.5] +19 53.3 
Texas: 
100.0 Se 136 . } eRe oe ©: oe 100.0 
8.5 FEES ae 64 .658 | —11.1| 88.9] 64.3) —14.0 86.0 
54.2 November 1933..................___- 78 .996 | +51.4 | 134.6] 37.7 | —41.4 50. 4 
54.2 Ek ESS TP Et ; 102 1.022 | +2.6 | 138.1] 37.1] —1.6 49.6 
54.8 = se 2 ; 105 1.105 | +8.1 | 149.3] 37.8] +19 50.5 
Drillers, clean-out, helpers: 
100.0 Kentucky and West Virginia: 
82.4 cde, éacackennce Pris 153 le 100.0 | 49,2 }........ 100. 0 
57.8 ELE 34 462} +41] 104.1] 47.6] —3.3 96.7 
59. 8 November 1933................-- ; 56 . 584 | +26.4 | 131.5) 40.4) —15.1 82.1 
55. 2 «SSRI pies 61 616 | +5.5 | 138.7) 41.1) +1.7 83.5 
es  » eaarpaaa Ba FO 68 .623 | +1.1] 140.3] 40.2] -—2.2 81.7 
) 
92.2 Oklahoma: 
65.0 ie teaetiipetandnsenndiccees 359 > ae 100.0 | 78.3 |........ 100. 0 
65.2 2 il ERG EAS ae 98 —34.4 | 65.6] 75.0] +23] 102.3 
64.7 gg ET SITET SE 208 714 | +75.9 | 115.3 | 42.7 | —43.1 58.3 
ERIE die Saiatkine tna pamoacbwnsewe 283 7 +6.2 | 122.5 | 38.9 —8.9 53.1 
nl EL 295 804 | +6.1 | 129.9] 38.5] —1.0 52.5 
100.0 a SO eee 124 , | Seem 2.0) 77.2 |.-...... 100. 0 
58. 5 ARS SS TT 60 .440 | —18.7) 81.3] 70.3) —&9| 91.1 
54.3 |. RSIS 106 .723 | +64.3 | 133.6] 41.4] —41.1] 53.6 
A. 6 SE cin 0k, 5 ok Sakcwocbe snc ; 124 . 725 +.3 | 1340] 41.9] 412 54.3 
53. 4 ‘ ‘tere ay a DE ERE iE 92 .769 | +6.1| 1421] 406] -—3.1] 6526 
Tr rotary: 
100.0 California: 
101.3 IE te SLE ee 1, 865 + 5 as 100.0 | 48.9 |_....... 100. 0 
69. 5 SRL Oe ie So 385 1.283 | —9.7| 90.3] 35.7 | —27.0 73.0 
66. | | i. Si aR 532 1.364} +63) 96.0] 348] —25 71.2 
65. 4 ES RRO PA 652 | 1.368 3| 96.3] 35.3|/ +1.4| 72.2 
ne TT Gal a RSE 715 1. 368 (1) 96.3 | 35.0 —.8 71.6 
9  teeentmataitien stsme nace siap oe 161 2 eee 100.0 | 70.5 |.......- 100. 0 
02.8 ETS aE 90 899 | —3.9/] 96.1] 665| —5.7 94.3 
<p SUT 232 1.316 | +46.4 | 140.7 | 37.4 | —43.8 53. 0 
a ES LA SE ARTS 325 338 | +1.7 | 143.1] 39.3) +61 55.7 
a AR SARA REE 322 1.369 | +2.3 | 146.4| 387| —1.5 54.9 
Oklahoma: 
i I ay SRE es a aps ot TS 232 | ee 100.0 | 78.3 |...-.... 100. 0 
TG SE RS 59 .936 | —19.8 | 80.2| 60.7] —22.5 77.5 
(5 2 aes 196 1.170 | +25.0 | 100.3 | 449 | —26.0 57.3 
IE Se RE 237 1.235 | +5.6| 105.8] 43.6) —2.9 55. 7 
A RES IPRS RE 199 1.285 | +4.0|110.1| 426] —2.3 54.4 
exas: 
i ee 2 ee EE 433 , | eran 100.0} 68.5 |..-..... 100. 0 
RR PT SS 425 1.044 | +7.4 | 107.4) 549] —19.9 80. 1 
| Fes 814 1.312 | +25.7 | 135.0 | 39.6 | —27.9 57.8 
ne ny ae 969 1.339 | +2.1 | 187.8 | 39.9 +.8 58. 2 
tn do dcbdeceachoaebine 999 1.357 | +1.3 | 139.6) 40.4] 41.3 59. 0 
llers pay, helpers 
a: 
TSE SE Se pete | ER 4, 849 | 100.0 | 49.3 |....-..- 100. 0 
Nr 887 831 | —7.9]| 92.1] 37.0] —24.9 75.1 
en ee ee 1, 385 859 | +3.4) 95.2] 37.5] +1.4 76.1 
RTE, SEA. SH 1,779 862 +.3] 95.6] 35.3] —5.9 71.6 
elk RRA SNR EP ge ints 1, 956 877 | +1.7]| 97.2] 35.3 (1) 71.6 
SE. be eee 276 . {Se 100.0} 65.6 |......_. 100. 0 
May 1933____.- PIE? 5 a 171 .456 | —7.7| 92.3] 727/+410.8] 110.8 
SEE 425 .710 | +55.7 | 143.7 | 39.3 | —45.9 59.9 
BL SRGRIRIOT. SEL ae 663 .749| +65.5/ 151.6] 41.8] 463 63.7 
SRC: SS 682 776 | +8.61 157.11) 4251! +17 64.8 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—Continue: 



































Tal 
Average rate per Average full-time — 
hour hours per week 
Num- 
Occupation, State or region, and period =a m ind » 
er- ndex er- | Inde 
ployees Amount) cent of | num- —_ cent of | — ( 
change | bers change | bers 
Drillers, rotary, helpers—Continued. | 
Oklahoma: 
OS) See 608 $0. 615 ..---| 100.0 75.9 j..-- | 100.0 Lab 
| “GPSS r Sages 163 .544) —11.5 88. 5 57.6 | —24.1 75.9 
November 1933__.__......__- nen dt 553 .672 | +23.5 | 109.3 | 42.5 | —26.2 56. 0 
A 22) fe 34 ke 765 .749 | +11.5 | 121.8 44.2 +4. 0 8 
SRE eee pres 600 . 789 +5.3 | 128.3 44.2 ~(1) 8 
Texas: 
Se ee ee, eZ 1, 139 60D 1 ...6-.25k MAS! CSBbu.... 100 
ER i ee . 1, 240 . 525 +1.0] 101.1 56.9 | ~—14.8 5. 
Oo reer eae 2, 486 .717 | +36.6 | 137.9 | 40.6 | —28.6) 60 
May 1934__._____. vidas cle diane Oh 2, 823 . 760 +6.0 | 146.2 40.6 | (}) 60 
I ee ae 2, 851 784] +3.2) 150.8] 41.7) 42.7 62 
Firemen, drilling: 
California: 
ee ee 513 . 765 ..-| 100.0 [C—O 100 
eS a ies . 83 . 701 —8.4 91.6 37.5 | —24.7 75 
November 1933__..__. Se ee aera 122 . 753 +7.4 98. 4 34.4 —8.3 6 
 - eaten ir erekeirarer eat 156 . 732 —2.8 95. 7 35.9 +4. 4 72 
CCL <, di56 dadoilhdes J lie 104 .721 1.5 94. 2 35. 1 —2.2 70 
Louisiana: 
EE Ft SE als i SER 163 . 3 ae 100. 0 | 100 
SS es 127 . 450 —7.4 92. 6 62.7 | —19.7 SU 
SI ce Dn i 332 .691 | +53.6 | 142.2 36.6 | —41.6 46 
NG, Kiss ncrcithin UE dadiciietitdinwe iY 263 . 766 | +10.9 | 157.6 37.5 +2. 5 45 
AD itis cn de Gitte billie ocnhiie 337 . 772 +.8 | 158.8] 37.1} —1L1 47 
exas: 
ao insual ions anshtintntye-arnnchacdvas meets 198 . 509 |.. 100.0 | 72.4 }....-- 100 
ES Se 277 .620 | +21.8 | 121.8] 53.8 | —25.7 74 
November 1033_................... 497 . 757 | +22.1 | 148.7 | 36.8 | —31.6 50 
Bee Mee... 1........ . ‘ 586 . 866 | +14.4 | 170.1 37.0 +.5 i) 
. ann, oi. goede: 610 . 818 —5.5 | 160.7 36.8 —.5 50 
Firemen, other than drilling: 
California: 
ES TE , Pe eee 403 . 734 100. 0 _ oa ft aon 100 
tin ccitintidcheatmnnncsddiiin 163 .749| —4.5| 95.5 | 35.9 | —27.8 72. 
November 1933_____- =: Soe 192 . 790 +5.5 | 100.8 34. 2 —4,7 68, 
I rnc centieinnc patiatinsie nai 266 .777 —1.6 99. 1 34.9 +2. 0 70 
ke ee 233 . 787 +1.3 | 100.4 34.8 —.3 70 
oma: 
I a a i 102 a MAS) 720 1....-.-- 100 
ES EER SPIE 53 442 | —15.5| 84.5) 64.1] —11L0 89 
I i, dk statin amend 81 672 | +52.0 | 128.5 | 39.7 | —381 55 
ie li Ell I Rie a POA en 160 739 | +10.0 | 141.3 37.7 —5.0 52 
cl ccd daan + nih gabeaendittiic aie 143 775 | +4.9 | 148.2 | 38.7] +5.3 55 
Texas: 
a Pag ae AE FE 141 DCS 100.0 Gt Betcena-- 100. 
ETI LIL SELLA TOP 64 533 +3.1 | 103.1 49.5 | —25.3 74 
SE BID ne co ccosdonchantees 98 729 | +36.8 | 141.0) 37.1 | —25.1 6 
ei RE Re PE ee e 103 777 | +6.6/| 150.3; 365] —16 55. 
lll lie Rae, tee 119 784 +.9 | 151.6 36. 4 —.3 54 
Gagers: 
Cajifornia: 
i aicias tien tile. nctaniinme ninilblinine 123 Tk SS MRO | GBA bisccecss 100. 0 
he pe TE aR ee 125 83) —-15)| 98.5) 39.4) —18.1 B19 
November 1933.....................--- 149 910 | +7.9 | 106.3 | 37.3| —5.3 77.5 
hE ER RIES Sit 143 908 —.2 | 106.1 | 37.4 +.3 77.8 
i cndtipedwtndidoswiabansaniieds 177 904 —.4 | 105.6 | 37.2 —.5 77.3 
LE TE NS SE 25 - | ee 100.0 | 61.8 |.......- 100. 0 
on tn cn cnsinadi ae 34 .519 | —17.9| 82.1) 560) —9.4 90. 6 
November 1933. ...........-. sneniiined 57 698 | +34.5 | 110.4) 36.7) —34.5) 5v.4 
I dita. ins len itnten hp tipaikchnmaniiiidaone 60 -765 | +9.6) 121.0) 36.9 +.5 58. 4 
IR J, dnd dieobuitadsssepitine 62 -756 | —1.2/) 119.6 | 39.5) +7.0 63.9 M 
ET eS ERED, 5 se GI 101 4 | ee 100.0 | 69.6 |.......- 100.0 
0 Ey SRS Seer 219 508 | +15.0 | 115.0) 42.9 | —384 61.6 
November 1983................---...-- 283 .749 | +25.3 | 144.0) 37.6 | —12.4 5A. 0 
ere ee Se ee 332 -800 | +6.8 | 153.8) 37.6 ( 54.0 
sit clei caclem tds badial dennainddinlipne 378 -820 | +2.5 | 157.7! 368) —21 52.9 
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Table 1.—-Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—Continued 






































Average rate per Average full-time 
hour hours per week 
ber of 
i ex r?) 
. eupation, State or region, and period 
-. a «- Bn Per- | Index| .7,..,.| Per | Index 
pioyees! 4 mount} cent of | num- be cent of | num- 
change | bers er | change| bers 
| 
00.0 Laborers: 
75.9 Arkansas: 
56. 0) May 1920......-.-.--..---.----- seneggna 76 | $0.433 |_...-. ae See OS ha 100. 0 
5 9 Picks +shs5 anendnanegncisncencs 32 375 | —13.4 86. 6 53.1 | —17.3 82.7 
8 ER ee 33 632 | +68.5 | 146.0] 35.6 | —33.0 55. 5 
PE gege cb at caenss qo qonentongant 80 611 —3.3 | 141.1 36.0 +1.1 56. 1 
0) ca a eee 78 647 +5.9 | 149.4 36.0 (‘) 56. 1 
R5 California: 
60 BEOW 1990... ....----.222-202-------eee-- 1, 118 _ as 100.0 | 48.7 |....-- ..| 100.0 
60 i IE a ey eee y SET 204 . 533 —16.7 83.3 42.7 —12.3 87.7 
62 DET GEO -wecccnnccesqepoccangase 264 . 597 | +12.0 93.3 35.4 | —17.1 72.7 
May 1034......-..-..----.------..-...- 467 681} —2.7] 90.8] 365) +3.1 74.9 
Sb incc<esannocdesgersacdennese 355 .698 | +29] 93.4] 36.4 —.3| 74.7 

00 Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
75.3 Wyoming: 

69. | May 1929... -- seanquessneiepmentepanss 31 = cea. Bh cee 100.0 
72. ] May 1933..---- wee en mcewcecesoccccece-- 46 449 +4,.4 | 104.4 48.3 | —19.2 80.8 
70 SEE SED.» ccwacecogs aiacesanenss 134 508 | +13.1 | 118.1 | 36.1 | —25.3 60.4 

i htnnne) sone atscasmbedwknmen 145 565 | +11.2 | 131.4 37.5 +3.9 62.7 

100 Ee eee 146 557 —1.4 1} 129.5 | 36.2] —3.5 60. 5 
80) Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio: 

46 ee eee 46 A RR es ie - ) eee 100. 0 
4 RS Sa RES Ee: fap 30 . 350 —7.2 92.8 57.7 +.3 100. 3 
17 SS ee OL ee 72 .492 | +40.6 | 130.5 | 40.5 | —29.8 70.4 

TE A ES ES Tah 72 .547 | +11.2 | 145.1 40. 2 —.7 69.9 

100 Pasabancpepassedneceneccteoense 82 .517 —5.5 | 137.1 37.6 —6.5 65. 4 
74 ansas: 

0 Baay 2000..........---2-----------200-- 216 SS. 100.0} 59.3 }......-- 100. 0 
1 Rei tenn Se taco eevee ckdiekpete « 146 . 389 | —12.6 87.4 62,1 +4.7 104.7 
i) ge en 326 .495 | +27.2] 111.2] 35.0] —43.6 59. 0 
i - eS ae “ 167 . 501 +1.2 | 112.6 36. 1 +3.1 60. 9 
cts tcccr tmarishcecceecasensese 186 511] +20/1148| 362] +.3] 61.0 

100 Kentucky and West Virginia: 

72.2 i )edeaibdcasnpincbdneens 329 Cs (ie le 100. 0 
68.5 tmecosaneapsases untebbonginde 81 .380 | —10.5 | 89.4] 48.0 —.4 99. 6 
70.2 November 1933................ adeieae 254 .466 | +22.6 |] 109.6 | 39.4 | —17.9 81.7 
70 an ..>draaetaegenseanéespe nn 184 .480 | +3.0]112.9] 39.4 (1) 81.7 

iC. <>. cbedapddecrssacapasenied 171 478) —.4]1125| 323] —.3] 81.5 

100 Louisiana: 

89. inane erdgpecsoccterccones ie 210 Df A 100.0 | 60.9 |......-- 100. 0 
55. | I  cenndioay Ghdioduiginarnsss sciee oe 181 .871 | —12.5| 87.5] 623] +23] 102.3 
52. Ee 372 .518 | +39.6 | 122.2] 36.9 | —40.8 60. 6 
55 a AMEE Ss SRE Lt SRR ELE 328 536 | +3.5| 126.4] 36.5) —L1] 59.9 

ie amvandsaenhduncedistchuagecs 413 543 +1.3 | 128.1 36.3 —.§ 59. 6 

100. 0 New York and Pennsylvania: 

74 ES A SS 298 C4 Ret Ek 100.0 | 49.0 |.....--- 100. 0 
56. 0 a 7 .376 | —25.1 74.9 48.9 —.2 99. 8 
55, EEE AEE Ee ae OS SE 277 551 46.5 | 109.8} 37.7 | —22.9 76.9 
54.9 dink salsa: cenges dune esé-amiiecrin 180 . 536 —2.7 | 106.8 38. 3 +1.6 78. 2 
a EE ad SL 257 . 570 +6.3 | 113.5 37.8 —1.3 77.1 

Oklahoma: 

100. 0 nm ebedaiinnss 1, 733 lac 100.0} 63.3 |.....--- 100. 0 
81.9 Dnt iechetwtimbsmsancoseaaepon 300 | —12.9| 87.1] 602.3) —4.7 95.3 
77.5 ST Sion seccmndagcecnessapance 1, 100 .525 | +34.6 | 117.2] 36.2 | —40.0 57.2 
77.8 pnb. hbesnmusdageabepesnentoe 1,173 .5389 | +2.7] 120.3] 366] +11 57.8 
77.3 - ic .tipdpamenacaceepescasee as © .551 | +22] 123.0) 36.8 +.5 58. 1 

100. 0 Si intocbanseeedescueabebeceos . 464 |........ 100.0 | 60,9 |.....-.- 100. 0 
90. 6 ER Ee eee 470 . 436 —6.0 94.0 56.7 —6.9 93. 1 
59.4 nn a TS I ie 1, 302 564 | +29.4] 121.6 | 37.1 | —346] 60.9 
59.7 ina6.<04p qa erestuegheonmnes 1, 292 579 | +2.7 1 124.8] 36.8 —.8 60. 4 
63.9 SE ctaec whiny warpiapiensbabinamoe 1, 458 596 | +2.9 | 128.4] 36.6 —.5} 60.1 

100.0 : 

61.6 EE EE ES Ob See 322 Ak 100.0  *& ) a 100. 0 
54.0 titan nbd viens che gadianand unm 114 . 951 +7.1 } 107.1 34.8 | —29.3 70. 7 
54.0 EE bin et cmen, atenecalten ou 132 .987 | +3.8] 111.1] 36.1) +3.7 73.4 
2.9 i itcshialtpaiiehaeanuheonsitinee 149 1, 008 +2.1 } 113.5 36.0 —-.3 73.2 

ie asech<dscetpan Gs dhbnocomen 2 147 1. 005 —.3 113.2 36.0 (‘) 738, 2 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-T ime 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—Continued 





























Average rate per 
hour 
Num- 
Occupation, State or region, and period —— » Ind 
er- ndex 
Ployees) 4 mount} cent of | num- 
change | bers 
Machinists—C ontinued. 
New York and Pennsy!vania: 
RS Sy eee 31 | $0. 643 “ 100.0 
a LS ae Ree 29 .611 | —5.0] 95.0 
November 1933__._.___- ap Pee 40 . 781 | +27.8 | 121.5 
sep Tada SCC aa So 52 . 769 —1.5 | 119.6 
eg EE TE a a chee 45 . 780 +1.4] 121.3 
Oklahoma: 
ES SS es See 66 . =}; SeEe 100.0 
a ee 75 .756 | —5.3 1] 94.7 
I a a 91 -897 | +18.7 | 112.4 
EE RENEE BE > SP ie 102 .940 | +4.8 | 117.8 
ie I ER Rwy 3H 97 .969 | +3.1] 121.4 
Texas: 
CS a eee ree 40 | eae 100.0 
ESA SpE HRN 42 .770 | —15.3 | 84.7 
RE a I aS 56 .931 | +20.9 | 102.4 
SMe thancharcmiddpiieeneseinincs 59 .956 | +2.7 | 105.2 
ith angen ap duivdisdeinines od 83 .927 | —13.0 | 102.0 
Mechanics, repair: 
California: 
May 1929_....._- P 559 . 900 .-| 100.0 
etn tihides alice wdicinalseneeiban 369 .858 | —4.7] 95.3 
LE ES ae 395 .903 | +5.2 | 100.3 
ETS CE 453 883 | —2.2| 98.1 
July 1934.._..- A ah TR aes 446 1.106 | +25.3 | 122.9 
Oklahoma: 
ee See eer ee ae 77 . 635 100.0 
 ¢ 204 . 583 —8.2 91.8 
November 1933_.____ 231 .748 | +28.3 | 117.8 
 » +a Re .787 | +5.2| 123.9 
8 ey pe Sa ae ae 229 .810 | +2.9 | 127.6 
Texas: 
| ey eee oe ee 150 . 637 100.0 
a ee ee RD 135 . 642 +.8 | 100.8 
. ¢ aes 183 -805 | +25.4 | 128.4 
i AE a A SE EE sh, 169 . 827 +2.7 | 129.8 
ST RES BA OT, SF 176 -847 | +2.4 | 133.0 
Pumpers: 
Arkansas: 
EE eae ean | 399 ah et ae 100. 0 
 . +e 224 .449 | -—7.8]| 92.2 
November 1933__.._._____ 4 405 .704 | +56.8 | 144.6 
4 | See ee See oat 408 . 731 +3.8 | 150.1 
gg IMA A a I 409 .740 | +1.2] 152.0 
California: 
ee 2, 529 794 ...--| 100.0 
i AGES La <P Ea 2, 102 . 747 —5.9 94.1 
November 1933..................-- | 2,255 .789 | +5.6] 99.4 
yg SEL Real Sere aL ee 2, 267 800 | +1.4 1] 100.8 
 » aaa eer ae eS . 797 —.4 | 100.4 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming: 
ft Sera oe RR AS Ee 250 Be SR Ld. 100. 0 
EIR a Soe 438 .496 | +5.8 | 105.8 
Ss a eae 514 .476 | +36.3 | 144.1 
SE Se ee oe 526 .683 | +1.0| 145.6 
July 1934_......__- SST) Seer es SE 548 .716 | +4.8 | 152.7 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio: 
May 1929......___- a0 SDE See Se 830 | Me TE ar 100. 0 
 , 7 2 a SES EL Sa a 630 .457 | +4.8 | 104.8 
6 BS eae 883 .599 | +31.1 | 137.4 
og NO RES oT ee ae 7 . 600 +.2 | 137.6 
ed me 718 .590 | —1.7 | 135.3 
ESS 2a ES ep 567 srt es 100. 0 
ETS RET = SEY Se SO 701 .357 | —11.2 | 88.8 
EY MOD... ... cmd cesocksucaccc. 961 .-627 | +75.6 | 156.0 
SS ET I IG aE 1, 040 -659 | +5.1 | 163.9 
A RR ee 1, 069 -676 | +2.6 | 168.2 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 



























































1 Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—-Continued 
Average rate per Average full-time 

le hour hours per week 

: Num- 

— Occupation, State or region, and period = 2 uf on 

; er- ndex | 4, er- ndex 
\dex Ployees| 4 mount] cent of | num- — cent of | num- 
um- change | bers change | bers 
eTS 
Pumpers—Continued. 
Kentucky and West Virginia: 
AES Se Ss eee 461 5 | 100. 0 4 * a 100. 0 

100. () ee 394 .429 | —20.8 79. 2 48.7 —2.8 97.2 

7 l November Ree oe 407 . 578 | +34.7 | 106.6 39.9 | —18.1 79.6 
75.0 May 1934........_- 416 . 606 +4.8 | 111.8 39.9 (1) 79. 6 
‘4.8 SS eee Sees ee 416 . 604 —.3 |} 111.4 36.9 —7.5 73.7 
15.0 Louisiana: 

AMEE iw idicicn ind adedcaentem 583 Of eee See Tt GB hese. ces 100. 0 

100. 0 Ee ee ee ee 488 . 538 —1.5 98. 5 55.6 | —15.0 85. 0 

89. ; November 1933 ict de 673 .688 | +27.9 | 126.0 37.4 | —32.7 57.2 
66.7 ss A SSSR See .698 | +1.5 | 127.8] 37.1 —.8| 56.7 
06.7 th inde uttce an dscns dekh ain 741 . 745 +6.7 | 136.4 37.1 () 56. 7 
66.7 New York and Pennsylv ania: 

May 1929 1 we ae e 7 820 | 9 100. 0 eS Lescowied 100. 0 

100. ( May 1933. eth ada & a bale nasi Nidveteumaie wi 780 .454 | —19.8 80. 2 49.3 —4.8 95. 2 

88.8 2 eae ee ee 992 .640 | +41.0 | 113.1 36.7 | —25.6 70.8 
64. | May 1934 .__- * tout’ . 663 +3.6 | 117.1 35.7 —2.7 68.9 
64. | July 1934. __- oe 1, 025 . 665 +.3 | 117.5 36.1 +1.1 69.7 
fi4. | Oklahoma: 
May 1929-___- --| 3,223 (Ge Leavcadlie 100. 0 Ge Beckdneas 100. 0 
May 1933_- eenbies = -| 3,212 . 421 —6.7 93.3 63.6 —6.7 93.3 

10), ( Pt Sens vccccecndnaticceddsoun -| 4,342 .652 | +54.9 | 144.6 37.1 | —41.7 54.4 

77.0 line 4shebinebdncdtiade 4, 652 .696 | +6.7 | 154.3] 37.1 (1) 54. 4 

73.2 EE eee édctonel tae . 727 +4.5 | 161.2 36. 8 —.8 54.0 

19.3 Texas: 
14,7 May 1929. . a . ) ..| 100.0 We lestindnen 100. 0 
SE SLi oc divivaaice death awciadltnian 3, 277 474 +2.8 | 102.8 62.4 | —18.0 82.0 

100. 0) November 1933... 1 Pes ee eee ee oe 4, 282 .671 | +41.6 | 145.6 37.9 | —39.3 49.8 

91.4 LN cna cctdipaeondadedieanatinwntl 4, 600 . 724 +7.9 | 152.0 37.2 —1.8 48.9 

fiz A SAE OP SE eae me 6 4, 783 . 755 +4.3 | 163.8 36.9 —.8 48. 5 

62 Rig builders: 

62.7 California: 

May 1929_. : eon 177 ie 3s eee 100. 0 __* |) eres 100. 0 

100. | May 1933-- ; cn wcdbdanaebeuwna 98 1.005 | —13.7 86.3 36.6 | —23.6 76.4 

89. 4 Meusesber ETRE: oe 104 1.040 +3.5 | 89.3] 36.0 —1.6 75. 2 

59 EES See SS eee 153 1. 040 (1) 89.3 36.0 (1) 75. 2 

57.2 July 1934. ._-- a 152 1. 041 +.1 89. 4 36. 0 (1) 75. 2 

60.7 Kentucky and West Virginia: | 
May 1929......-.. > es ee 30 a 100. 0 fa 100. 0 
May ee ea 20 .489 | —20.5 79. 5 47.9 —.6 99.4 

100. 0 November 1933 __- a 28 .607 | +24.1 98. 7 39.9 | —16.7 82.8 

84. Eo ou, own noleedahiname wives 48 . 620 +2.1 | 100.8 40.3 +1.0 83.6 

47.1 July 1934___._. 48 . 624 +.6 | 101.5 40. 1 —.5 83. 2 

47.2 Oklahoma: 

47.3 NI BD Te Ce eS 169 SS. 100. 0 4 3 eae 100. 0 
EE See RE, Se A Sa epee eet oa 44 . 859 | —26.6 73.4 59.6 —3.9 96. 1 

100. 0 November 1933......_-._____- a 90 1.020 | +18.7 | 87.2] 35.3 | —40.8 56.9 

75.0 | aa be aketitoeel 69 .927} —91| 79.2) 364] 43.1! 58.7 

49. July 1934. ....._- J . 75 . 975 +65. 2 83.3 36. 4 (1) 58. 7 

75, 2 Texas: 

75.2 May 1929._.____- 53 ef pee 100. 0 > be erm 100. 0 
ERED RE EE a fe 163 .926 | —22.5 77.5 §.0 | —22.1 77.9 
Se i eee 270 1.012 | +10.9 | 84.7} 37.0] —26.0 57.6 

100. 0 NR hcl iamdnddckidelbuen 261 1.091 | +7.8| 91.3] 300] +5.4] 60.7 

ie > RT ln. 6 nails Snincinatinnctaatraween 296 1. 105 +1.3 92. 5 39.9 +2.3 62. 1 

1 Roustabouts: 

52. ® Arkansas: 

54. 5 SS ES Se See 509 eS ( 100. 0 O43 Vicscseis 100. 0 
GE EE a Be 303 .444 | —1L9 88. 1 58. 1 —9. 6 90. 4 

00. 0 SS ee ae ee ee 414 .655 | +47.5 | 130.0 35.8 | —38.4 55.7 

81.9 ESSE SS ee eee ‘ 411 . 690 +5.3 | 136.9 36. 9 +.6 56. 0 

61.5 July 1934_____. Labelpakthnedullite -| 407 . 694 +.6 | 137.7 | 36.0 (1) 56.0 

61.3 California: 

61.1 AE SE SRR AS aaa 3, 005 ._ | ae 100.0 | 47.0 |.......-. 100. 0 
ED ys eee ee 1, 333 . 689 —3.6 96. 4 36.8 | —21.7 78. 3 

100. 0 ee MR, Do. on cL ewe nucddbcice 1, 523 . 726 +5.4 | 101.5 35. 5 —3.5 75. 5 

94. 1 I Le, o5ud ch SnomdaddikSonetibes. 1,718 .715 | —1.5 | 100.0 | 36.2 2.0 77.0 

rs ; ETL... 8 ti sescoditeandebaie ', 756 . 709 —.8| 99.2: 35.9 —.8 76. 4 

50. | ‘No change. 
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Table 1.— Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Tiy, 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods— Continue 



























Average rate per Average full-( 
hour hours per we 
Num- 
Occupation, State or region, and period ber of 
ke as Per- | Index Num- Per Index 
PHO¥eCS) | mount cent of | nume | ° b cent of | nu 
change | bers er | change | ! 
Roustabouts—Continued. 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
W yoming: 

Jay 1929... - 800 | $0. 505 |... 100.0} 621 4. 1). 0 
May 1933.. ied 4 327 . 482 —4.6 Oh. 4 48.5 21.0 Q | 
November 1933 , 360 .612 | 427.0 | 121.2 37.0 23.7 | af 
May 1934. ; well K38 618 +1.0]) 1224] 36] ~a8 
July 1934 403 . 650 +6.2 | 128.7 36. 3 2.0 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio: 
May 1929 . 425 , o_o 100.0 | 62.4 | 100.( 
May 1933... , bad 261 . 452 +3.4 | 1038.4 f3.6) —14.4) 5 
November 1933 117 601 33.0 | 187.5 41.0 21.7) 47.1 
May 1934 269 M41 6.7 | 146.7 40.5 a8 4 
July 1934 800 O17 4.7 | 141.2 47.9 KO} a 
Kansas: 
May 1929 737 . 462 100.0} 61.2 1M) | 
May 1933 677 . 406 121 87.0 | A265 21 1 | 
November 1933 1,085 574 41.4} 124.2 a6. 7 41.4 fit) 
May 1934 1, 125 623 +86 | 184.8 a6. 6 a | Ns 
July 1934 1, 182 , 683 1.6) 187.0) 36.6 4 | 7 
Kentucky and West Virginia 
May 1929 308 443 100.0 | 82.3 10.0 
May 1933. 324 388 2.4 87.6 0.1 4,2 
November 1933 BRS 518 R34 1 116.0 40.8 Ww. 6 | 
May 1934 402 h42 +4.6 22.3 40,0 4 
July 1034 416 541 2) 122.) 40. 7 fi 
Louisiana: 
May 1929... 608 . 535 100.0 | 61.5 100.0 
May 1933. ‘ 473 .§21 —2.6 v7.4 62.4 «14,8 | \ 
November 1983....._. 828 675 | 420.6 | 126.2 6.9 20. 6 0, 0 
May 1934. Ws7 600 +3.6 | 130.7 a6, 6 s 0 
July 1934. . : OSG . 707 Hi. | 1821 36,8 +5 0.8 
New York and Pennsylvania 
May 1929... ARS . 660 |.. 100.0 | 61.6 10. 
May 1933... . — 412 440 19.7 KO. 4 48,8 } Met 
November 1933 637 508 | +33.2 1107.0] 87.1 24.0 10 
May 1934._... ‘ 876 . 622 4.0) 111.3 | 36.6 1.3 0.9 
July 1934. . 800 . 626 5] 118 36. 6 (') 0.9 
Oklahoma: 
) ae : h,414 500 |. 100. 0 58.7 100.0 
May 1933... To 2, 976 444 11.2] BRA] 548 6.6 Wi. 4 
November 1933 . , _ 4, 055 610 +-37.4 | 122.0 M6. 7 44,0 f 
May 1934.... Hoa ; . 4, 203 . 663 +8.7 | 1392.6] 36.3 1 1 
July 1934. ... : 4,430 . 658 —~ 81] 13.6] 36.9 1 fil 
Texas: 
May 1929....... 8, 307 gle Usncamas 100, 0 62.1 100.0 
May 1933... pabos bocceshbéec 2,774 . 507 2 v0. 8 3. 1 14.5 a 
November 1935 3, 536 47 +-27.6 | 127.4 46.3 31.6 
May 1934... ; . 4,169 . 673 +4.0 | 182.5 37.2 2.6 a) 
July 1934... : 4,104 . ORD +2.4 | 186.6 46.6 1.6 ’ 
Stillmen and dehydrators: 
California: 
May 1920.......... petoanakboudoekll 258 Ge. lesecescel Ene 49.3 |. 1M). 0) 
SE. ot no, dubicheaailed ted 779 6.7! 98.39 40.6) <17,8] #22 
i Oh, 2. 4. ssdacetantedibabs 270 . 876 +12.4 |) 104.8 35.8 | —11.6 12.6 
BP Pein nvusddbouseed eocadunaece 261 , 874 2} 104.6 36.5 +2.0 4.0 
July 1004. ........ ialineadinmabdity deseuadina 269 873 (') 104.6 | 35.6 2.6 72.7 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Ww oming: 
OF Pe cbbreciisdibccabveds bbbeos 22 FF OY 100.0} 60.0 1.. eau} 100.0 
BG Ethene op dbddvomsdndd hina h2 .6738 | —14.2 | 86.8 | 62.6) —12.5 47. 
November 1933.............. peonloe ‘ i) 767 | 482.1) 113.38 | 36.0 51.4 0.0 
iO), =a ae 63 . 765 +1.1 5114.61 36.0 (') 60.0 
Dt cesesguacictddenreaeuctiescns 2 816 4+6.7 | 122.2) 84.7 4.6 57.4 
Louisiana: 
BE Mode ccndectbocodnce pecdstiilcn« ot] GP i casence 100.0 | 60.6 fro... 100.9 
BET Mi Boatevesdacdavacboécvccectespe % . RT —~8.0) 92.0) 64.3 | —10.6 wi, 4 
Pee? BGG. db ddiewcviadedeweveves: 35 149 | +44.6 | 184.1 46.2) —82.6 "7 
BE Mi dsb ccccndéccdsboausecesdies ‘ 36 . 859 +1.2 | 184.6 | 36.2 f 7 
July 1934...... navaudebueusendutpdace ay . 8 +.6 1136.3 | 36,2 i 7 





1 No change. 
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Table 1.- Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full 


lime 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods 


Continued 























on rate pet Average full-time 
youl houre per week 
Num | 
Ocoupation, State or region, and period Any | 
' - Pers | lndex | ,; Per | lndes 
ployees Amount) cent of | num — | Cant of) mum 
change | bers wr | change | bere 
Stillmen and dehydrators Continued | 
Oklahoma: 
May 1020... m4) #0. 48 woo} ae ioe 
0 May 1088 uaa Mans 1.71 wal oo ay wih | 
| November 1033 ty 70] 44h9) Oa] wae aa 7.4 
i May 104. 4nu Tm hao] ian] wae i AT. 6 
July 1034 47s 7h 2a] 180 “7 \ 7.8 
lexas: 
May 1020.. 18a mil 100.0 70.0 10.0 
0 May 1033. 4 wt 79] wal ao 4 ay 4 
’ November 103s 18H 727) +-47.6 ) 190.0 a9 41.6 \1.7 
1 May 1054.. 10h 708) +6.0) 148.7 1 86.7 14 no 
Lf July 1034 vw) 72) +191 1004] 20.4 p20 wo 
‘Tool dressers: 
California: 
() May 1020... aye we moo} 90.0 100.0 
| May 1083. hh WIM a1 v1 4.8 w4 ov. 6 
i) November 1035 inv ved i791 OAK “0 (\ wy 
Ls May 1034.. 1N7 v7s a} v7.0 Wt b14 0.2 
Lf July 1034 1) wie 471 08.8 wt \.7 ia, 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
0 Wyoming: 
i ay lvov 1 m0 moo} BO 100.0 
May 1083 a 7a ao} ooal 49 44 ih. 7 
November 1045 is 744 i4a0}y toot 4.4 ” MY 
" May Hy 7 Ce ee ee ee 418 i4 2.4 
July 103 él AAD PAO T MOOT 46.0 12.7 h4, 2 
ay Illinois, Poe Michigan, and Ohio 
May 1020... M4 002 moo] O48 100.0 
9 May 1033 aM M7 2h) arel woe baa) 1008 
| November !044 1h 770) 442.47 1997 40.8 ab. 4 O71 
| May 1084 1 427 Ae T MO] 44.0 4 7.4 
July 1034 10) KOA LAT M477 468 4 7.1 
a) Kansas: 
May 1020 74 WAY imo] BA TURD 
4 May 10383.. hit “47 97.91 7281 72.6 ia an. 7 
0 November 13! KA 787 1 421.60] RAD 4 4 wy 
.Y May 1034 100 HIM hao op80l 427 0 oe 
July 1084 1) win ot vis il 4 10 5 
9 New York and Pennsylvania 
‘ May 1020 14it na moo] 70 wo 0 
May 1044 1 177 97.01 T2561 00.0 4.4 ah, 7 
: November 1033 iN? H20] $465.2) 10687 425 wy wy 
May 104 int 765 1 494.4) 100 42.9 7 wo 
Y July 1984.. 178 704 1110.7 42.1 y) wo 
Oklahoma: 
: May 1020 44 00 iO.0) 778 TL 
: May 10383.. 17 ant m4) #7] Me inf ale 
. November 1033 24h 74214194] O19 450 | 7,4 
ay 1084.. wT 90} +108 | Oa 4a 4 Mi 4 
July 1044... | anu (AOL N00] 44,48 bv Mwiw 
5 OxAs; 
May 1920... aw Pan} 100.0) 77.4 10, 0 
, May 1043.. My nian) 12) OH) O21 wot BLO 
5 November 1033 ' 187 Ahh | 444.4 | 1288 11.0 Aa, 9 a. | 
; May 1044 sad pees ain aN7 14) 00] 460.0 i. . Wi 4 
July 1044.... 408 047 9%) 14260) 413 10.2 fia, 4 
Truck drivers: 
4 ay 1020...... hI a 0.0) O44 10). 4) 
5 May 1933. seangeses 27 418 17,2) B28) 6 1.6 W2, fh 
; November 1043.. , 26 81 48 | ae] oo 8 ih. 
4 May 1004............. - 24 77 100) M4871 O69 4 ih. 
| eae : v7 170) 47.4) 16.8 | O68 4 Hh 
9 California: 
May 1020.......... , 706 46 100.0) 48.4 100.1) 
; ch hndiniah tintin ts todubiddndis wn 70) 0.0) 9.0) M8] 178] WAY 
; November 1044........... Jes 278 428 7.0) 074) 861 118 1%, {i 
May 1084.........0-..4.... one ai aig 6) O01 36.7 b4,7 7A, 
q July 1094 Webdbu dade cast 988 av 6) 074) Be) eh TO 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours Per Week in 19 Occupations for Five Selected Periods—Continued 



































Aw rate per avenge full-time 
our ours per wee! 
Num- - 
Occupation, State or region, and period =e 5 am ‘ 
er- ndex er- | Index 
Ployees| 4 mount| cent of | num- — cent of num. 
change! bers change | bers 
Truck drivers—Continued. 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming: 
EE ee ees ae 70 | $0.503 |........ 100.0 | 63.3 j|...-..-.| 100, 0 
ES eae 65 i —4,7 95.3 49.5 | —21.8 78, 
5 ee eee 73 .688 | +21.8 | 116.0 | 38.7 | —21.8 6) 
OS SS Cee 86 708 | +2.9/ 119.4) 38.7/);.(') | 6) 
TP RT A a AS Cp Ree 86 736 | +4.0 | 124.1] 38.7 @) | 611 
ansas: 
Dinu tied od nibs tems naigiesnnd 138 | Saas ie 3 eae 100. ( 
i ce 118 434} —15.1] 84.9] 586] —7.1/ 92) 
Sapa see 161 669 | +54.1 | 130.9 36.9 | —37.0 | 58, 
gs EE REE tS 173 670 +.1 | 131.1 37.0 +.3 | 58, 
ER aera is aE aati A 182 687 +2.5 | 134.4 37.0 () 58. 
Louisiana: 
EE ae ee eee 89 >| (3 2 | 100.0 
MEERA Te ie 81 523 | +42] 104.2) 49.5] —-19.8! 30.2 
i SS aS 110 689 | +31.7 | 137.3 37.7 | —23.8 | 61.1 
TE Aa aa 135 742 +7.7 | 147.8 37.1 —1,6 60. 1 
RE Sedat te Se ou cialbinn ee 137 745 +.4 | 148.4 37.3 +.5 60. 5 
New York and Pennsylvania: 
kee SN 84 ._ | ie =o ae 100. 0 
EE es eee ee 86 501 | —18.1 81.9 48.5 —68.1 94.9 
 ~ Fa ae Sea es 104 712 | +42.1 | 116.3 36.5 | —24.7 71.4 
ale ail FRE RE ie ark Se 112 . 735 +3.2 | 120.1 36.8 +.8 72.0 
i 110 . 744 +1,2 | 121. 36. 7 —.3 71.8 
Oklahoma: 
A AS See Bea Soe 994 ie 100.0 | 60.0 |.....-_. | 100.1 
ss SE PEL, SS Saree 541 483 | —11.9 88. 1 68.3 | +13.8 113.8 
-  , ee ae 629 691 | +43.1 | 126.1 | 38.2) —44,1 63.7 
nada abil, SS EROS 657 726 +5.1 | 132.5 37.2 —2.6 62. ( 
I ili clita nasi nmanmenesa biaeatetaeiinnn 677 740 +1.9 | 135.0 37.4 +.5 62 
Texas 
Pinta Minds ciniehanmenandiigeddnts 589 SSO ih * } 100. ( 
REE: RT RY SA 548 604 | —16.9 | 83.1) 53.8 | —14.7 | 85 
November 1933.......................- 711 754 | +24.8 | 103.7 | 39.5| —26.6) 62: 
RE A TR RRS lt 794 779 | +3.3 | 107.2) 36.7) —7.1 8 
a TE ae SSE TA! 808 806 | +3.5 | 110.9} 36.4 —.8 | 7 
1 No change. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


THE 38,372 employees covered by the survey, in establishments 
engaged in drilling and the production of petroleum, earned an aver- 
age of 77.9 cents per hour in 1934. In the pipe-line branch of the 
industry the hourly earnings during the same period averaged 77.4 
cents. When compared with the average hourly earnings for other 
nonmanufacturing industries, the average for drilling and production 
employees ranks high, as the average hourly earnings ” in anthracite 
mining in August 1934 were 83.0 cents; in bituminous coal mining, 
71.8 cents; in metalliferous mining, 55.7 cents; in the telephone and 
telegraph industry, 71.9 cents; and in the electric light and power 
and manufactured-gas industry, 77.2 cents. 

The extent to which average hourly earnings varied among the 
workers covered is shown in the frequency distribution in table 2. 





1 Computed by the Bureau’s Employment Division from monthly employment reports. 
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Only 1.3 percent of the total number of employees earned less than 
42.5 cents per hour; and 5.4 percent received 42.5 and under 52.5 
cents per hour, the range which includes the minima for common 
labor set in the code." Those earning 52.5 and under 72.5 cents per 
hour included 26.7 percent or slightly more than one-fourth of the total. 
Almost one-half (46.9 percent) earned an average of 72.5 and under 
87.5 cents. Nearly one-fifth (19.7 percent) earned 87.5 cents or over 
per hour, and of these almost half received $1 or over per hour. 


dex 
mIn- 
TS 


Table 2.—Number and Percent of Drilling and Production Employees Receiving 
Classified Average Hourly Earnings, 1934 

















, Number of Simple per- Cumulative 
0.0 Average hourly earnings employees centage percentage 
8.5 — | 
Sf i tines opus tkabawewsokwdkidiban amie 496 1.3 1.3 
5.6 Os ane oe Oem... ........-...--c.<- AS esd lied 351 .9 2.2 
FEE CAPE TE nD 1, 741 4.5 6.7 
1.0 Py Ep SS eee eee 997 2.6 9.3 
).2 57.5 and under 62.5 cents. .._.......---- Sere SVS Ee 2, 030 5.3 14.6 
1 I PGND 5 on. occ ccc ach wenecnccundinets 2, 960 p ae 22.3 
1] NS EEA TEE 4, 256 11.1 33. 4 
5 72.5 and under 77.5 cents. __..-_-- adi bbhack bincladesaain 8, 821 23. 1 56. 5 
py a ae iat 5, 146 13. 4 69.9 
1.0 EE Ia ee 3, 9R7 10.4 80.3 
9 CE ES ne ey ae ee 2, 042 5.3 85. 6 
4 I sg cus ne wins caslen aeeedducsnaecucs 1, 834 4.8 90. 4 
0 is nin sinmeeinmiemniiadiocdil 1,355 3.5 93.9 
\ fk ff ee Dic ddbbnn dd gtebontemhhietawe 2, 356 6.1 100. 0 

















Among the 14 specific occupations covered in this part of the sur- 
vey, roustabouts and laborers received on the average the least, 66.4 
cents per hour, and rotary drillers the most, $1.321." Cable drillers 
earned an average of $1.017 * per hour, and clean-out drillers 94.6 
cents. Rig builders received an average of $1.003 per hour, while 
tool dressers’ earnings amounted to 85.8 cents per hour. The hourly 
earnings of pumpers were 71 cents, or approximately 7 cents less than 
the average for the industry branch as a whole. Truck drivers 
received on the average 74.3 cents per hour. The average hourly 
earnings of the remaining occupations ranged from 78.7 to 81.2 cents 
per hour.” 

A distribution of employees by average earnings per hour for eight 
of the leading occupations—cable drillers, rotary drillers, rotary 
drillers’ helpers, pumpers, rig builders, roustabouts and laborers, 
tool dressers, and truck drivers—is shown in table 3, which permits 





1! Code rates for common labor ranged from 45 to 52 cents per hour according to geographical division, 
but did not apply to “‘substandard”’ workers. 

"2? Code rates for rotary tool drillers and cable tool drillers were $1.25 and $1 per hour, respectively, and 
for rotary tool helpers and cable tool helpers 75 and 87.5 cents per hour, respectively. Incertain approved 
cases @ 15-percent reduction could be permitted in areas not exceeding 2,500 feet in depth and a 25-percent 
reduction in areas not exceeding 1,000 feet in depth. 

'’ The actual average earnings per hour for these occupations were 79.0 cents for clean-out drillers’ helpers, 
79.5 cents for air and gas lift engineers, 79.9 cents for casing pullers, 81.2 cents for rotary drillers’ helpers, 
81.1 cents for gagers, and 78.7 cents for stillmen and dehydrators, 
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of a more detailed comparison than can be secured from generg| 
occupational averages. 

Employees earning less than 42.5 cents per hour were concentrated 
in four occupations, namely rotary drillers’ helpers, pumpers, rovst- 
abouts and laborers, and truck drivers, but in none of these occupa- 
tions did they form more than a very small proportion of the tota|. 
In the group receiving 42.5 and under 52.5 cents per hour were found 
0.2 percent of the rotary drillers’ helpers, 5.1 percent of the pumpers. 
2.3 percent of the rig builders, 14.6 percent of the roustabouts and 
laborers, 0.1 percent of the tool dressers, and 4.9 percent of the truck 
drivers. The percentage for roustabouts and laborers indicates that 
only a small proportion even of the unskilled workers were paid the 
minimum rates set by the code. ‘There were no employees receiving 
less than 52.5 cents per hour among the cable drillers and rotary 
drillers. 

The majority of all employees in these occupations, with the excep- 
tion of cable drillers, rotary drillers, rig builders, and roustabouts and 
laborers, earned 72.5 cents and under $1 per hour. These percent- 
ages in the various occupations were 38.8 for cable drillers, 1.8 for 
rotary drillers, 91.5 for rotary drillers’ helpers, 58.2 for pumpers, 31.9 
for rig builders, 35.5 for roustabouts and laborers, 78.3 for too! 
dressers, and 66.8 for truck drivers. 

Very few employees other than cable drillers, rotary drillers, and 
rig builders made $1 or over per hour. In the case of cable drillers, 
over one-half or 59 percent earned $1 or over per hour, and 34.8 
percent earned $1 and under $1.10 per hour. Nearly 90 percent of 
the rotary drillers earned between $1.20 and $1.50 per hour, the largest 
group, 38.8 percent, earning between $1.30 and $1.40 per hour. 
Forty-five percent of all rig builders earned between $1 and $1.30 per 
hour, with 18.9 percent earning between $1.20 and $1.30 per hour. 

The average hourly earnings among the remaining groups were 86 
cents for skilled construction, maintenance, and power employees, 
74.3 cents for semiskilled construction, maintenance, and power em- 
ployees, 82.5 cents for supervisory field employees, 95.3 cents for 
supervisory office employees, 81.2 cents for nonsupervisory office 
employees, and 69.2 cents for miscellaneous labor, 


See LYLCCU eT..CYhC tC ll 
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Table 3.—-Distribution of Employees in 8 Important Occupations in Oil Drilling 
and Production by Average Hourly Earnings, 1934 



































Drillers, cable | Drillers, rotary on ary, Pumpers 
s . . . 
Average hourly earning Simple | C¥%™-| simple | C2! simple | C2™4U-| simple | Cumu- 
percent-| ative | rorcent-| lative | porcant-|_ lative |, Cont .|_ lative 
age |Percent-)P°i ge: [percent-PS peg) [Percent-/Pig@. [percent- 
age 

ee ee ee ee (1) (‘) 2.8 2.8 
po EEE ee LE See See ~f SO Oe 1.5 4.3 
CN EES EEN SES RES ey 0.2 0.2 3.6 7.9 
§2.5 and under 57.5 cents.__-.. ..-- L ee! eee See Nee % 5 2.0 9.9 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_..........- 0. 2 | ee aera 5 1.0 7.1 17.0 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents...._.......]-.-.---- PP akdalonetebes 1.6 2.6 8.6 25. 6 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents.._....----- 2.0 |) ERE ERR aE 2.4 5.0 15.0 40.6 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents.._-...-.--. 4.2 6.4 0.2 0. 2 36.9 41.9 27.5 68. 1 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents...-......-- 1.4 7.8 a .4 17.4 59. 3 19.0 87.1 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents___...._.-.-. 12.8 20. 6 .4 8 18.9 78. 2 9.7 06.8 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents........-.-- 8.4 29.0 ail .9 11.0 9, 2 9 97.7 
02.5 cents and under $1.___.____._-- 12.0 41.0 .9 1.8 7.3 96. 5 1.1 OR. 8 
OP 34.8 75.8 2.1 3.9 3.0 99. 5 ~ | 99. 4 
eR |) eae 7.9 83.7 3.0 6.9 .3 99. 8 2 99.7 
EE Se 8.1 91.8 29.7 36. 6 ol 99. 9 q 99.8 
$1.30 and under $1.40.............-- 6.4 98. 2 38.8 75.4 (1) 99.9 1 99.9 
$1.40 and under $1.50......... ...-... 1.6 99. 8 19. 7 95. 1 on 100. 0 () 99. 9 
CE EE ea — 100, 0 4.9 100. 6 (') 100. 0 8 100.0 








Rig builders Roustabouts 


and laborers Tool dressers Truck drivers 


























Average hourly earnings 
Simple — Simple — Simple yt mg Simple [ape 
percent percent- percent pereent- percent- pereent- percent- percent 
age age age age age age age age 
ES See RI: SR RAE >i 1.3 Oe an Tal RE 0.6 0.6 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents... ___-_-- 0.6 0.6 1.3 SS ee Fenn. 9 1.5 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents._.._.....-- 1.7 2.3 13.3 15.9 0.1 0.1 4.0 5.5 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents.._.....___- 1.5 3.8 5.8 21.7 4 5 1.8 7.3 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents.........__- 2.9 6.7 9.9 31.6 2.6 3.1 5.7 13.0 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents....._..._-- 3.7 10.4 15.4 47.0 4.0 7.1 10.1 23.1 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents_._....____- 4.6 15.0 17.5 64.5 1.3 8.4 9.3 32. 4 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents........_._- 4.4 19. 4 25. 5 90. 0 20.0 28.4 24.7 57.1 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents____-_- lsodl .4 19.8 5.5 95. 5 7.9 36. 3 17.0 74.1 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents..........-- 1.9 21.7 3.8 99. 3 11.3 47.6 15.7 89.8 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents.___..__.__- 1.5 23.2 .6 99.9 25. 6 73.2 6.2 96.0 
92.5 cents and under $1__......_.__.- 23.7 46.9 “a 100. 0 13.5 86. 7 3. 2 99. 2 
ff 5 <*> 5 Pee 12.4 59.3 (1) 100. 0 11.3 98. 0 3 99.5 
$1.10 and under $1.20..........___. " 13.7 73.0 (1) 100. 0 1.9 99. 9 da 99. 7 
Sie eee Seen O2.80................ 18.9 4 , eee 100. 0 1 100. 0 ia 99.8 
$1.30 and under $1.40__........._._.- 6.0 tee Recaddaas OF a ae Pee af 99.9 
$1.40 and under $1.50__.........-.__- .4 98. 3 (1) ST hance iletiwethinaulon qaite 99.9 
ee eee ee OD a ae ee See eee ] 100. 0 

















1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Average hourly earnings were lowest in the States east of the 
Mississippi River. This area is commonly known as “stripper”’ 
territory. The average earnings per hour for employees in these 
States were as follows: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 66.5 
cents; Kentucky and West Virginia, 56.5 cents; and New York and 
Pennsylvania, 68.5 cents. The highest average hourly earnings other 
than those of workers in what has been termed the ‘Other Texas” 
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region (96.2 cents), practically all of whom were doing rig building 
and rotary drilling work, were 85.6 cents for employees in California 
The average earnings per hour for other important producing States 
or regions were 78.5 cents for Louisiana, 75.2 cents for Oklahoma, §| ¢ 
cents for east Texas, and 84.6 cents for Gulf Coast Texas. The avyer- 
age earnings per hour for the remaining regions were: Arkansas. 
70.8 cents; Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 77.5 
cents; Kansas, 70.4 cents; central Texas, 77.1 cents; north Texas. 
72.1 cents; Panhandle Texas, 74.3 cents; southwest Texas, 78.5 cents: 
and west Texas, 81.4 cents. 

The average hourly earnings for specific occupations and_ occupa- 
tional groups by States or regions are shown in table 4. It may be 
seen from this table that the average earnings of pumpers, an occupa- 
tion found in all States and regions except one, ranged from a low of 
53.7 cents per hour for Kentucky and West Virginia to a high of 79.1 
cents in California. The earnings per hour of this occupation in the 
other eastern States were 58.0 cents for Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio, and 67.2 cents for New York and Pennsylvania. The 
latter average is slightly higher than the earnings for this occupation 
in Kansas and central Texas and not far below the average of 70.5 
cents for pumpers in Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 
69.9 cents for Oklahoma, 69.3 cents for north Texas, and 68.3 cents 
for Panhandle Texas. The averages for the other States or regions 
were 73.2 cents for Arkansas, 72.6 cents for Louisiana, 76.9 cents for 
east Texas, 78.3 cents for Gulf Coast Texas, 74.9 cents for southwest 
Texas, and 74.1 cents for west Texas. 

Roustabouts and laborers earned an average of 49.3 cents per hour 
in Kentucky and West Virginia as compared to 55.7 cents for Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. These averages are influenced by the 
wage provisions of the code, which set the minimum common-labor 
rate at 45 cents in Kentucky and West Virginia and 52 cents in 
[llinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. The highest hourly earnings 
for this occupation were found in Louisiana and Gulf Coast Texas, 
where they were 74.1 cents and 73.6 cents respectively. 





4 JT, e., employees working in various parts of the State who could not be allocated to any one district. 
The districts in Texas as used in this report, with the exception of “Other Texas,” are those used in the 
Bureau of Mines reports. 
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ing Tale 4.— er enernas Hourly renee by stone mcaneenie and be Regions, 1934 
] ‘alo. | l 
‘ cae | m | | 
tes Mon- | 20is Ken- New 
In- tucky York 
Lf Arkan-| Cali- | ‘@®% | diana, | Kan-| and |Louisi-| and 
8) _ , * T ’ , os 4 =a 
Occupation or occupational group sas | fornia awl Mich-| sas | West | ana | Penn- 
T- and | (88, Vir- syl- 
Wyo- and ginia vania 
is ming Ohio 
All ocoupations.............-. ......-|$0. 708 |$0.856 | $0,775 $0. 665, |s0. 704 $0, 565 $0.7 785 $0. 685 
is ad es |e ——— > 
Air and gas lift en scamnana eeenceneeces (1) .47| .82] @ | @ 644] (1) . 660 
‘Ss: Casing pullers... -..---- ana nenee- ens 4 . 803 (') (}) (?) (') (?) (?) 
’ Deilleré, GODES....................-..-. 1) (') 1. 040 971 | 1.018 (!) - (1) 861 
Drillers, clean-out.......-- — (') (?) (') (1) (1) . 736 (!) 861 
Drillers, clean-out, helpers... _. (1) (1) () (1) () 645 (Y (2) 
q- Drillers, rotary. -......-..-.-- ee (1) 1.329 | 1.259 (2) 1, 280 (2) 1. 326 (2) 
Drillers, rotary, ae besenbaiints ipoblidons . 669 | . 885 . 778 (1) 750 (2) 270 (2) 
de Gagers....------------------- <== (%) - 912 (') @) |. () (!) (') (') 
Pumpers...------------------- ~------| »732) . 791 . 705 . 580. 666 . 6387 | .726 “672 
1. Ris bubaers...-.-....--.-...- woodal , 4°) 1, 040 (‘) @) | @) (‘) (‘) (') 
Roustabouts and laborers-. ; ..| .669 | .689 . 672 .557 |. 606 .493 | .741 . 626 
Stillmen and dehy drators... neesieevquigelll aie . 860 . 676 (') (') .675 | .704 (') 
TERE Sidccwsecuscee cece sienal (Ca . 958 . 897 .862 | .873 (‘) (‘) . 746 
ins tinmnn goede ¢¢4n couees 623 807 712 597 662 (') 691 722 
apne my maintenance, and power 
1e mpleren. a (‘) . 802 . 857 (‘) (') (') . 902 . 850 
Cons iction, maintenance, and power 
} employees, semiskilled - ; (') . 768 . 788 (?) (') (‘) . 685 (1) 
Supervisory employees,  aneeepegeel Free ie . 887 .774 . 664 . 671 . 809 . 668 
@ Supervisory employees, office. ea () 1. 025 (') () (') (‘) (?) (1) 
Nonsu soy employees, office... _-.. ty . 838 (‘) (1) . 646 (1) . 823 . 650 
n Miscellaneous labor-........-..--. ee Le . 722 () (‘) . 606 () . 688 (') 
t Cen- . Gulf Pan- | South-| y, 
: Okla- East | « North . West | Other 
Occupation or occupational group homa — Texas Texas — Bane Texas | Texas 
; All occupations.................--.- $0. 752 $0.71 |80. 816 |80. 846 |80. 721 |$0. 743 |$0. 785 |80. 814 | $0. 962 
S — ~—q — —— ————————— ~. ———— —— 
Air and gas lift engineers... .........- 800 | (!) (') (1) .812] .764 |" (!) (2) (2) 
r Casing pullers.....-...-.-----------. (*) (2) (2) (2) (') (2) (1) (1) (2) 
Drillers, cable.................-.---.| 1.040] () (!) (2) | .993] L082] (2) | 1,200] (2) 
Drillers, clean-out.............-- ----}| 1.005 tS (!) (?) (1) 990 | () (1) (2) 
Drillers, clean-out, helpers... . ...... 820 4) (!) (1) (1) (!) (1) (1) (2) 
SS nc ccccsascyencccans 1.280 | 1.383 | 1.347 | 1.353] 1250| () | 1243] 0) (1) 
Drillers, rotary, helpers.............| .784 | .811 | .812| .704| .740 | .753 | .751 |. .792 . 750 
‘ agers._........-..-.---.---------- --| (@) (') 708 | .822] (%) (') (') (1) (2) 
Seth ednenwiccdcadwuacecced) ‘Sane . 668 . 769 . 783 . 698 . 683 . 749 . 741 (4) 
Rig builders.......-.-- aes . 986 (‘) 1.272 | .872 (?) (‘) (‘) (') 1, 008 
: Roustabouts and laborers.........- .676 | .614| .600] .736| .639| .650| .666] .686] (') 
’ Stillmen and dehydrators. -.- - enieaal Smee (?) (') (?) (?) (?) (2) (') (2) 
. | as | . 881 (‘) (2) (2) .825 | .905| (4) 965) (4) 
0 EET SET TS . 731 . 801 . 7388 . 825 .729 .721 . OBS . 801 (') 
Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, skilled._.._.. .854 | .955| .857 | .887] .824] .690 (') . 856 (!) 
Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, semiskilled.....| .747| () | .718| @) | .731} @ | @ | .757] @® 
Supervisory employees, field... _.._. .757 | .825 | .861 | .800] .741] .748 | .877 | .796 (1) 
Supervisory employees, office - -_..-. (') (') (') (') (') (') (') (') (!) 
Nonsu pom ny Aaa employees, office...| .866| .759| .769| .760| (!) (') (1) . 893 (2) 
Miscel ipsa etieage . 697 (') . 612 . 690 . 574 617 (1) | 2ae9 (1) 
1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 2 None reported. 


During the period 1920 to 1934 the average earnings per hour of all 
employees in this industry branch increased 13.4 percent, rising from 
68.7 cents to 77.9 cents. In the four States ” included in the 1929 
survey, average hourly earnings rose from 64.7 ® to 80.2 cents, an 
increase of 24 percent. 

A distribution of all employees, by average earnings per hour for the 
years 1920 and 1934, is shown in table 5. The class intervals in this 
table are those used in the 1920 study and are broader than those 


California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
6 This figure includes certain allowances for payments in kind, such as use of company houses, board, etc. 
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shown in earlier tables for 1934 alone. When the 1934 figures ar. 
compared with those for 1920 they show that there was little chy pop 
during the 15-year period in the percentage of employees earjing 
less than 40 cents per hour. However, if the amount is raise 4, 
include those earning under 50 cents per hour it can be seen that thy 
percentage decreased by slightly over 60 percent between 1920 ani 
1934. While this shift may have taken place between 1920 and 1929 
it is more likely that it occurred later as a result of the minimum rate 
established. by the code, as all of the larger producing States other 
than California are located in geographical regions which had code 
minimum wage rates of 48 cents. Fifty-eight percent of all em- 
ployees in 1920 earned 50 and under 70 cents per hour, while in 1934 
slightly over that proportion earned 70 and under 90 cents per hour 
There was very little change between the two periods in the propor- 
tion of workers earning $1 or over per hour, the percentages being 
11.9 in 1920 and 9.7 in 1934. 
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Table 5.— Distribution of Employees in Oil Drilling and Froduction According 
to Average Hourly Earnings in 1920 and 1934 or 
SD = ——————— ne  —— — — dr 
1920 1934 
Average hourly earnings 3 
Simple (Cumulative’ Simple Cumulativ: 
| percentage percentage percentage percentics T 
, ioe 5 a 3é 
EE SS Se * a ee 0.1 0.1 0.2 
EY See hind, sincuckensescusstniesee- 1] 2 3 
| IE EI pee 13 1.5 | 5} ‘i 
ES ERE LS CE Lee ae 5.2 6.7 .7 | 
EEE ET ESSE 4.0) 10.7 | 2.5 T 
50 and under 60 cents...........-......-.-.------------ 26.9 | 37.6 | 7.0 
ek 8 eee 31.1 | 68.7 | 14.0 | : 
"SRE REE eE 11.6 | 80. 3 | 37.5 Ww 
EL ES ES ee 6.1 86.4 20. 9 . 
90 cents and under $1.<_._.............-- 1.7 88.1 | 6.7 X) Ct 
ARE SY RE a RE 7.3 | 95. 4 | 5.4 F 
Raeeneneneree...--....-..3.............--- 41 | 99.5 | 3.9 ” ul 
TE A a SE ee: 5) 100.0 | 4 LUN (: 
g 
Average Weekly Hours d 
In THE pay-roll period in August 1934 for which reports were q 
veceived the average weekly hours of all employees in this industry ss 
branch were 36.2. Table 6 shows the distribution of these workers . 
according to the hours worked during the pay-roll period covered. 1 
In examining this table the labor provisions of the code should be ; 
kept in mind. As applied to drilling and production employees, the 
code stated: ‘‘The maximum hours for clerical workers shall not 
exceed 48 hours in any 1 week nor more than 80 hours in any 2 weeks.” 
It also declared: ‘‘Employees on drilling operations other than clerica! 
employees may work not more than 8 hours in any 1 day nor more ‘ 


than 48 hours in any 1 week, nor more than an average of 36 hours 
per week for any 26 consecutive calendar weeks; provided that such 
employees may work more than 8 hours in any 1 day, but not more 
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than 16 hours in any 2 days, if the conditions are such that relief is 
impracticable.” It further stated: “All other employees * * * 
except executives, supervisors and their immediate staffs, and pumpers 
on ‘stripper’ wells and employees on isolated properties, shall work 
not more than 40 hours in any 1 week, nor more than 72 hours in 
any 2 weeks nor more than 16 hours in any 2 days.” ” 

Table 6 shows that 13.3 percent of all employees worked a week of 
less than 32 hours. It may also be seen that almost one-third, or 
30.5 percent, worked a week of 36 and under 40 hours. The greater 
part of the latter group worked the 36-hour week which was common 
in many of the larger firms. Likewise, a large proportion of the 18.9 
percent included in the group working 32 and under 36 hours had a 
32-hour week, and a considerable part of the 24.6 percent in the 40 and 
under 44-hour group had a 40-hour week. ‘This is explained by the 
practice in some firms of operating their plants on the basis of 32 
hours 1 week and 40 hours the next, instead of a straight 36-hour week. 
Almost 13 percent of all the employees worked a week) of 44 hours 
or over. This class of workers was composed mostly of members of 
drilling crews, pumpers, roustabouts, and field supervisory employees. 
The 14 occupations covered in the table may be classified into 
3 general groups on the basis of the average hours worked per week. 
The first group embraces those below 34 hours, the second those above 
35 and below 37 hours, and the third those 37 hours and above. 

In the first group were found rig builders (30.4 hours), clean-out 
drillers’ helpers (33.6 hours), and roustabouts and laborers (33.8 hours). 
These low averages are explained by the fluctuations in the amount of 
work available for these employees. The second group consisted of 
casing pullers (35.1 hours), stillmen and dehydrators (35.9 hours), 
truck drivers (36.1 hours), air and gas lift engineers and pumpers 
(36.5 hours), and rotary drillers’ helpers (36.6 hours). The third 
group consisted mainly of occupations in drilling operation—clean-out 
drillers (37.2' hours), gagers (37.8 hours), rotary drillers and tool 
dressers (38.2 hours), and cable drillers (39.3 hours). The drilling 
crews, being permitted to work up to 48 hours a week under the code, 
naturally had the highest average. 


Table 6.—Distribution of Drilling and Production Employees According to 
Weekly Hours, 1934 


























Number of Simple | Cumulative 
Weekly hours employees percentage percentage 
ES CS 1, 510 3.9 3.9 
nn - ? ol 18.9 $2.2 

SS FAA PTE TIN ‘ 
$6 and under 40 hours ...............................-.- 11, 683 30. 5 62.7 
en a seal 9, 457 24.6 87.3 
Se bn cd Libis ack sdddbbs odnearedh ded 4, 889 12.7 100. 0 
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" Executives and supervisors receiving less than $35 per week were later included 
but, on the other hand, ‘substandard workers” were exempted. 
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The distribution of employees by average weekly hours for the 
eight leading occupations are shown in table 7. With the exception 
of pumpers and rig builders, there was considerable uniformity in the 
distribution among the various occupations. As would be expected. 
in view of the prevalence of the straight 36-hour week and the con- 
tinuity of pumping operations, a large proportion (49.4 percent) of the 
pumpers worked a week of 36 and under 40 hours. Among the rig 
builders, 22.5 percent worked a week of 16 and under 32 hours, this 
percentage reflecting the intermittent character of this type of work. 

The average hours worked per week by the remaining occupationa! 
groups were 36.1 for skilled construction, maintenance, and power 
employees; 34.5 for semiskilled construction, maintenance, and 
power employees; 41.7 for field supervisory employees; 39.6 for oflice 
supervisory employees; 38.6 for nonsupervisory office workers; and 
37 for miscellaneous labor. 

The greater number of hours for supervisory field and supervisory 
and nonsupervisory office employees reflects the higher minimum 
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hours permitted this class of employees under the code. Th 
ees eS aan wit 
Table 7.—Distribution of Drilling and Production Employees in 8 Important 
Occupations by Weekly Hours, 1934 i 
————— a 
Drillers, cable | Drillers, rotary | ? sas a Pumpers 
Weekly hours . ’ , ; , | Com 
simple | ative | Simple | {ative | Simple | “ative | Simple | {th 
- - n - - 
ay = ar ay = we — “oy - n t- Occ 
Une BE OGRM. 6.606+-..-.6 4.7 4.7 3. 5 3.5 6.7 6.7 1.2 1.2 
16 and under 32 hours... ..-- 11.2 15.9 11.1 14.6 13. 3 20. 0 6.2 7.4 
32 and under 36 hours... -.-- 8.9 24.8 18. 6 33. 2 16. 5 36. 5 17.5 24.4 = 
36 and under 40 hours... ...- 13.1] 37.9] 137] 469] 138] 80.3] 49.4 74.3 All 
40 and under 44 hours..... .- 24. 1 62.0 27.6 74.5 27.0 77.3 18. 4 92. 
44 hours and over......-..-- 38. 0 100. 0 25. 5 100. 0 22.7 100. 0 7.3 100. ( Air 
aaa Casi 
Drill 
Dril 
Rig builders a and | ‘Tool dressers Truck drivers Deal 
Dril 
a Dril 
Weekly hours ‘ 4 : Penne. Gag 
simple | URL | simple | Ua | simple | Gum] simpte | Guy RP Pan 
percent- percent- nt- nt- A 
percent- percent- percent- percent ion 
ats age ” age saat age as age stil 
~ —_ a a 00! 
Truc 
Under 16 hours.... -.-.---- 17.8 17.8 6.3 6.3 4.1 4.1 3.2 3 Con: 
16 and under 32 hours... --.- 22. 5 40.3 11.7 18.0 14.3 18. 4 9.0 12. po 
32 and under 36 hours-..--.-.- 12.4 52.7 19. 9 37.9 11.7 30. 1 23. 1 35 Con: 
36 and under 40 hours_...... 12.9 65. 6 34. 3 72.2 12. 5 42.6 28. 0 63 po 
40 and under 44 hours......-. 20. 7 86. 3 21.9 94.1 24.1 66.7 24. 5 87.5 Supe 
44 hours and over--.....---- 13.7 100. 0 5.9 100. 0 33. 3 100. 0 12.2 100, () Sup 
NON, 
Misc 


While there was a tendency for the States in the “‘stripper’’ terri- 
tory to have the highest average weekly hours, there was not a great 
amount of variation among the several States and regions. ‘The 
averages were as follows: Arkansas, 36.4 hours; California, 35.4 
hours; Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 38.9 hours; 
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Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 38.4 hours; Kansas, 36.3 hours; 
Kentucky and West Virginia, 36.9 hours; Louisiana, 36.2 hours; New 
York and Pennsylvania, 36.9 hours; Oklahoma, 35.6 hours; central 
Texas, 37.5 hours; east Texas, 36.0 hours; Gulf Coast Texas, 36.3 
hours; north Texas, 36.4 hours; Panhandle Texas, 38.7 hours; 
southwest Texas, 36.8 hours; west Texas, 36.1 hours, and ‘Other 
Texas”’, 35.2 hours. 

As among the several occupations, the highest average weekly hours 
were 50.1 for supervisory field employees in Kansas and the lowest 
were 22.5 for rig buildersin Oklahoma. The averages by occupations 
and occupational groups for each of the States and regions covered are 
presented in table 8. 

The average weekly hours of all employees in this branch of the 
petroleum industry are not available for 1920, as the Bureau did not 
attempt in that survey to secure the hours worked in 1 week from 
plants that paid at less frequent intervals.’* In 1929, however, the 
Bureau secured actual hours worked in 1 week from all plants covered. 
The average shown in that year was 58.0 hours and may be compared 
with 36.0 hours for the same States in 1934—a decline of 37.9 percent." 


Table 8.-Average Weekly Hours of Drilling and Prodyction Employees by 
Occupations and Regions, 1934 









































Colo- llli- 
sade, nois, Ken- New 
Art Call tana Indi- ems g soins —- 
rkan- /all- : ana, ant ui- an 
Occupation or occupational group nas tornie nl Michi- Kansas w est siena Penn- 
‘| gan vir- BY 
Wro- anc ginia vania 
ming Ohio 
All occupations. .............. ee 36.4 35. 4 38.9 38. 4 36.3 36.9 36. 2 36.9 
= ———— eee ———— —a is = = 
Air and gas lift engineers.___- pied (') 35. 8 36. 1 () (') 38. 7 (') 40.0 
(') 35. 1 () (1) () (') (?) (2) 
Ee  ncnccomencecasos (1) 42.3 40.3 40.7 (1) (1) 36.5 
Drillers, clean-out.-..............-- (1) 2) t ( (1) 39.7 (') 39. 7 
Drillers, clean-out, helpers..........) () (1) 1 1) (1) 37.0 (1) (?) 
SIS « cbcuamadechasccecss|,) (O 35.1 48.8 ‘” 38, 3 (2) 38. 0 (2) 
Drillers, rotary, helpers............- 33.9 34.5 44.5 ' 39. 3 (2) 36, 2 (2) 
aE, a EE (4) 37.3 () (4) (') (') (‘) (') 
Deki oascesces msdvige 8 36.6 35. 2 30.7 38.4 36. 2 37.4 36, 2 46.8 
Rig builders. ............ nathtianh ate (2) 34.2 (1) (2) (1) (1) (1) (') 
Roustabouts and laborers.......... 32.9 35. 1 33.7 37.1 32.4 33.7 33.7 46.3 
Stillmen and dehydrators........... ( 34.9 44.5 (| (') 40.0 36.9 (1) 
EE tecenccedecconceves 1 36.3 43.3 2 40. 4 (1) (1) 36. 5 
, Seay S RR wed ane 36. 0 38.9 32.9 35. 8 (1) 34.6 36. 8 
Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, OE. cagunasye (') 35. 6 38. 1 (') (1) () 37.0 37.5 
Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, semiskilled.....| (') 35.4 35.3 () (!) (') 35. 5 () 
Supervisory employees, fleld........ 48. 2 36. 6 40.0 45.3 50.1 40.3 43.9 43.9 
Supervisory employees, office. ...... (” 40.0 1) i (1) ( ) (2) (1) 
Mer veer employees, office... ! 38.8 1) 1 40. 3 1) 39.5; 39.0 
Miscellaneous labor................. (1) 35.6 1) 1) 39.6) (3) 46.7) (1) 
1 Not sufficient number reported to present averages. ? None reported. 





'* For plants that had pay-roll periods of more than 1 week the Bureau secured from such plants only the 
hours worked and earnings made by each individual for the pay-roll period covered, regardless of whether 
it was 10 days, 2 weeks, one-half month, or 1 month. 


'* See March 1930 issue of Monthly Labor Review for the 1929 average weekly hours by State or region. 
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Table 8.—Average Weekly Hours of Drilling and Production Employees by Té 
Occupations and Regions, 1934—Continued 
Cen- Gulf Pan- |South-| ,, , | 
; : Okla- East North West | 0t 
Oce t t | e the 
ecupation or occupational group homa ae. Texas ret Texas ends * wane ened toned 
All occupations....................... 35.6 | 37.5) 36.0) 36.3) 36.4] 38.7) 368) 361 359 by 
Air and gas lift engineers. _-_._....-. a | @ | @ | 368] 348] @) | @ | aw — 
Casing SURIM........22------ccceneeee (1) (2) (2) 8 (1) (2) (1) () | (3) $24 
Drillers, cable.-..-- haisinbsbéyabiias 39. 1 (1) t 43.5} 43.8] () 35.6 | (2) $28 
Drillers, clean-out-_...............-.-. 36.3 | @ (1) 2) (1) 35.4] (1) (1) (2) $32 
Drillers, clean-out, helpers -—_---.-- -- 34.0); @) (1) (') (4) (1) (1) (1) 2) $36 
Drillers, rotary... -.-..-- eecesncncecee 42.3) 35.8) 37.3) 38.0) 40.4] (}) 43.3 | (1) (1) $40 
Drillers, rotary, helpers... .........- 39.0; 37.1 | 36.5] 35.7] 38.4] 449) 38.9) 469 4 $48 
Gagers.—...------------------------- (1) () | 41.0) 355] @) (1) (1) (1) 
PIN Si alk d 3 wndss ciake de ddeeus 36.3) 39.5 | 35.4] 36.7] 37.1] 37.1 | 35.1) 35.9! @ 
> ESS. epee 22. 5 (') 24.2 | 34.5 (?) (‘) () (1) 30,8 
Roustabouts and laborers..........-.| 32.6 | 35.7 | 34.2] 345] 323] 35.4] 33.4| 335 () 
Stillmen and dehydrators.. -.-..-...- 34.8] (3) (1) (2) (2) (2) (2) (1) 
Tool dressers.............------------ 37.0) @) | @ | @ | 377] 420] @ | 35.2 | 
SE Ricnncannsnnipes _..-----| 34.9] 35.4] 37.1] 369] 360] 30.3] 364] 36.6 pe 
Construction, maintenance, and | 
power employees, skilled... __- 35.1| 35.7] 35.1] 39.9] 368] 435] (@) | 342! | th 
Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, semiskilled ._. . - 34.2] (1) 33.8) (1) | 352) (@ () | 315) (@ Ov 
Supervisory emphoyees, field_.._...-- 43.3 | 39.9| 406] 41.5] 43.1 | 45.4] 36.3) 41.8) (1) | 
Supervisory employees, office.....-..| (') (1) (1) (!) (1) ( (1) (1) ae 
Nonsupervisory employees, office....| 36.3 | 39.5} 41.1] 41.5] (@) (1 f 39.0) © | 
Miscellaneous labor._..............-- 36.3) (2) 38.1 | 384] 440) 39.9 1) 36.3] (i pi 
— ea 
1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
2 None reported. 
, Average Weekly Earnings 
es 
i Emp.Loyees during the period covered by this survey earned an $2 
average of $28.22 per week. This figure compares with $27.44 for 
pipe-line employees during the same period. The distribution of pe 
these employees by weekly earnings can be found in table 9. The nt 
earnings shown are what the employees made during the week coy- In, 
ered and include part-time as well as full-time workers. wr 
An examination of this table shows that 8.1 percent of all em- 
ployees earned under $16 during the week. The number earning ~ 
$16 and under $24 constituted 19.8 percent, making a total of 27.9 
percent receiving less than $24 per week. The largest single group, 
or 26.9 percent, earned $24 and under $28. Almost 30 percent 
earned $28 and under $36 per week, while those earning $36 and 
over amounted to nearly 16 percent. In the latter group are to be Hy 
found most of the cable and rotary drillers, as well as a goodly num- un 
ber of rotary drillers’ helpers, rig builders, and tool dressers. As si 
: ; 20 
the code shortened the hours per week in many instances, average i 
28 


weekly earnings do not reflect fully the increases which took place 
in average hourly earnings. 


I ee = « * 
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by Table 9.—-Distribution of Drilling and Production Employees According to 
Weekly Earnings, 1934 
Number of Simple Cumulative 
her Weekly earnings employees peveeutege percentage 
Xas 
~ ene ER itis wi tiistci Ribak ctnnds 1, 222 3.2 3.2 
5.9 $gand under $16... -.--.- 222222222222. 222 ibeabiveseg 1, 895 4.9 81 
ans $16 and under $20. . ...--- Sancndnauscdnbauis Sa 2, 253 5.9 14.0 
2) $20 and under $24. - . ..._- egal bathecsileiathinuatenmewaaledl 5, 327 13.9 27.9 
2) hs cancucndpensbenvadedsadisocsiacacevha 10, 354 26. 9 54.8 
1) $28 and under $32. -.......-..-.....--.. — conociocane 7, 137 18. 6 73.4 
2) $32 and under $36............- Os SR elas eS. " 10.7 84. 1 
2) $36 and under $40.............. ~-enocdednievectapanpess 2, 216 5.8 89.9 
1) $40 and under $48... _... Pes Ghinesccdebeheatagedl iets 2, 155 5.6 95. 5 
1. OT 1,715 4.5 100. 0 
30. § 
K Table 10, which shows the distribution of employees in 8 im- 
: portant occupations according to their weekly earnings, ends with 
4) the class of $72 and over, while table 9 extends to only $48 and 
a over. The extra classes were added in order to show in greater 
, detail the weekly earnings of cable and rotary drillers; of the em- 
H} ployees in these two occupations 37.4 and 61.6 percent, respectively, 
earned $48 or over per week. 

When the several other occupations are considered, it will be seen 
that slightly over one-half of all roustabouts and laborers earned 
less than $24 per week and that 83.2 percent of all pumpers earned 

an $20 and under $32 per week. 
for The greatest percentage in any occupation earning under $16 
of per week was 21.2 for rig builders, a skilled group with considerable 
he numbers employed for short hours. The smallest percentage earn- 
ae. ing under $16 was 3.4 percent for rotary drillers. 
Table 10.— Distribution of Drilling and Production Employees in 8 Important 
‘IN- Occupations by Weekly Earnings, 1934 
ing — = OT 
79 Drillers, cable | Drillers, rotary | P we Pumpers 
up, fae ou m ’ 
me Weekly earnings . 
sty Simple | Sative | Simple | Sattve. | Simple | ative | Simple | ‘ative 
- - bd cent- 
ox age — age -" age co age = 
) DE 
im Under $8............ 1.1 11 0.6 0.6 5.5 5.5 1.1 1.1 
A $8 and under $16... ........- 4.7 5.8 2.8 3.4 6.2 11.7 2.7 3.8 
8 $16 and under $20...._...... 2.9 8.7 1.2 4.6 4.7 16. 4 4.5 8.3 
| under §24...-.-.-.-- 23| 110 2.5 7.1 45} 2.9| 187 27.0 
age $24 and under $28... ...... 6.4 17.4 1.1 8.2 12. 5 33. 4 44.7 71.7 
lace $28 and under $32... ........ 5.4 22.8 2.3 10.5 | | 23.4 56. 8 19.8 91.5 
ac $32 and under $36... ........ 14.2 37.0 3.6 14.1 16.0 72.8 7.0 98, 5 
$36 and under $40... ...... 7.5 44.5 2.5 16. 6 13. 5 86. 3 9 9.4 
$40 and under $48. .......... 18. 1 62.6 21.8 38. 4 11.8 98. 1 5 9.9 
oi and nae ae Vadhh—brbinb 26, 1 88.7 24. 5 62.9 1.6 99.7 1 100, 0 
$56 and under $64. .......... 10.0 98.7 20. 1 83.0 .3| 100.0 100. 0 
$64 and under $72... --.----- ) 2) 120) 0) c | Imo 100. 0 
$72 and over................. 8| 100.0 5.0) 100.0 100. 0 ' 100. 0 
‘ Less than Moa of | percent, 
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Occupations by Weekly Earnings, 1934—Continued 












































| = oc 
| Rig builders a and | Tool dressers Truck drivers | 
Ta 
Weekly earnings | 

| Simple |Cumula-| Simple |Cumula-) Simple |Cumula-| Simple | Cumujs. 

| percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per-| percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per. 

age centage age centage age centage age | centage 

a | ” Seah, ray a | 

OS EE. | mee ae 6.0 6.0 3.0 3.0 2.6 28 
$8 and under $16_- | 441 21.2) 8&4 14.4 6.7 9.7 ee; 73 ( 
$16 and under $20__.________| 5.0 26. 2 | 12.0 26. 4 2.4 12.1 5.1 | 12.3 
$20 and under $24. _____- 8.7; 349) 24.3 50.7 | 7.0 19. 1 15.5] 72 
$24 and under $28_______. 8.9) 43.8 33. 2 83.9 | 8.6 27.7 31.2 | 9.0 
$28 and under $32-____- 9.1 52.9 | 11.8 | 95.7 | 21.0 48.7 20.7 79 
$32 and under $36____- 10.8 63. 7 3.0 98. 7 11.1 59.8 43.3 13. ( 
$36 and under $40__._..____ __| 9.5 73. 2 | a 99. 4 11.3 71.1 4.0 97.0) Re 
$40 and under $48..........| 15.4 | 88.6 5 99.9 17.9 89. 0 2.3 a9 All 
$48 and under $56____- Gand 6.0 | 94.6 | a 100. 0 10.0 99.0 | 6 | 99.9 
$56 and under $64. — 1.7 | 96.3 (') 100. 0 1.0 100. 0 | 1 100.0 Air 
$64 and under $72. 3.3) 99.6 | adilicbees (') 100. 0 (1) 100.0 Casi 
$72 and over_____. ; evr? 6 | Meena J------2--]  () 100.0) (') 100.0 Dril 








| Less than 9 of 1 percent. 


















The average weekly earnings for each of the 8 important occupations 
were $39.95 for cable drillers, $50.44 for rotary drillers, $29.70 for 
rotary drillers’ helpers, $25.89 for pumpers, $30.49 for rig builders, 
$22.45 for roustabouts and laborers, $32.79 for tool dressers, and 
$26.81 for truck drivers. Among the remaining occupations and 
occupational groups, the average weekly earnings were $29 for air 
and gas lift engineers, $28 for casing pullers, $35.19 for clean-out 
drillers, $26.53 for clean-out drillers’ helpers, $30.70 for gagers, 
$28.24 for stillmen and dehydrators, $31.05 for skilled and $25.66 
for semiskilled construction, maintenance, and power employees, 
$34.39 for supervisory field employees, $37.72 for supervisory oflice 
employees, $31.31 for nonsupervisory office employees, and $25.6! 
for miscellaneous labor. 

No data are available as to average weekly earnings for 1920. 
The 1929 average for the four States covered in that survey was 
$36.47, which may be compared with the 1934 average of $28.82 in the 
same States. This is a reduction of $7.65, or 21 percent.” 

Average weekly earnings amounted to only $20.88 in the region 
comprising Kentucky and West Virginia. In the other eastern 
areas they were $25.52 for Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio 
and $25.24 for New York and Pennsylvania. In all other States and 
regions average weekly earnings varied from $25.56 for Kansas to 
$33.83 for ‘Other Texas.” This latter average cannot be accepted 
as really representative of conditions, as most of the workers in this 
area were on rig building and drilling operations. Hence, the better 
comparison would be with $30.31 and $30.12, respectively, for 
California, and the region made up of Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. 





»® See pp. 898-849 for changes in weekly hours. 
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” Table 11 shows the average weekly earnings by occupations and 
= occupational groups for the various States and regions. 
Table 11.—Average Weekly Earnings of Drilling and Production Employees 
by Occupations and Regions, 1934 
ila- — — —————_— 
er- 
ge Colo- 
Mee, |Hlinois, Ken- New 
Arken-| Cati- | 8% |'Richi’| K yo 4B 
2.6 rkan-| Cali- 4 chi-| Kan- | an uisi-| an 
79 Occupation or occupational group oss | fornia A seal gan, sos | West | ane | een 
2.3 and and Vir- syl- 
7. Wyo- Ohio ginia vania 
Zs ming 
3.0) —_ Es — 
7.0) 
9 3 ee $25. 76 |$30.31 | $30.12 | $25. 52 |$25.56 | $20.88 |$28.43 | $25. 24 
19.9 ——_—_ — = 
0.0 Air and gas lift engineers..............-.-| (1) | 30.32 | 29.61 (‘) (1) 24. 94 (1) 26. 37 
0.0 eS) eee (1) | 28.19 (1) (') (2) (') (2) (2) 
0). 0) Drillers, cable_-_.---- die kewneee csenne ns (1) (1) 43.99 | 39.12 | 41.41 (‘) (}) 31. 43 
Drillers, clean-out--.-...-.-..--- anor | (2) (!) (') (1) 29. 23 (1) 34.15 
Drillers, clean-out, helpers_-----........- (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 23.84 | (}) (2) 
Drillers, rotary -------.----------------- () | 46.66 | 61.39} (@) | 49.06] @) | 50.47] (3) 
Drillers, rotary, helpers......-.---.--.----- 22.68 | 30.55 | 34.63 (') 29. 47 (2) 27.89 (2) 
lh --| @) | 34.06 (') (?) (1) (1) (') (1) 
ns Picken dat nccensesaceoeccorcccs 26.75 | 27.88 | 28.00 | 22.29 | 24.10 | 20.11 | 26.29 24. 69 
; Rig builders. -....-.----- sapeabdecwessnnl (2) | 35.60 (1) (2 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
for Roustabouts and laborers... ...-.-..-- --} 22.00 | 24.20 | 22.66! 20.68 | 19.61 | 16.63 | 24.09! 22.72 
Stillmen and dehydrators..--..--------- (‘) 30.02 | 30.05 (‘) (') 27.02 | 29.31 (1) 
rs a (1) | 34.73 | 38.79 | 34.24 | 35.29] (1) (1) 27. 21 
” Truck drivers...--.- all SOLA AL fo 23.55 | 20.08 | 27.65 | 19.64 | 23.67] (') | 23.92] 26.57 
nd Construction, maintenance, and power 
employees, skilled -_.....-.----------- (‘) 31.78 | 32.64 (‘) () (1) 33. 42 31. 84 
nd Construction, maintenance, and power 
; employees, semiskilled................ (1) | 27.21 | 27.83 ? (") (1) 24. 33 (1) 
alr Supervisory employees, field.........._- 35.48 | 35.62 | 35.54 | 35.07 | 33.27 | 27.02 | 35.54 | 29.31 
Supervisory employees, office _.-......_. (1) | 40.98 (1) (1) (') (') (?) (') 
yut Nenemperyanet employees, office... ___- (1) 32. 50 (1) (1) 26. 06 (1) 32. 53 25. 34 
Miscellaneous labor... .-..-.------------- (1) 25. 70 (1) (‘) 27. 59 () 25. 22 (1) 
TS, 
66 Gulf Pan- |South- 

, ’ Okla- |Central| East North West |Other 
es, Occupation or occupational group | noma | Texas | Texas saad Texas — _ Texas | Texas 
ice aus rune, SREY 
61 All occupations. . .....-.----- heise $26.80 |$28.92 $29.40 |$30.71 |$26. 22 |$28.72 |$28.91 |$20. 37 |$33. 83 

Air and gas lift engineers._-.......-__. 2.11] (4) (1) () | 20.88 | 28.00] () (2) (2) 
Casing pullers........-..--.----------] () ” | @ | @ | @® ) | Qj 2) 
2) J ae -.-.-| 40.67 : (1) (7) | 43.30 | 47.39} (?) | 43.07 ?) 
Drillers, clean-out..----...---.--- ...-| 36.42] @ (1) (2) () | 35.05} (1) ie 2) 
vas Drillers, clean-out, helpers.-.-.......- 27.87 | (2) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1) (?) 
 nntcncctnciansosees 54.18 | 49.48 | 50.27 | 51.39 | 50.91 | (') | 53.85) () (') 
the Drillers, rotary, helpers. ....-......-- 30. 59 | 30.08 | 29.64 | 28.34 | 28.44 | 33.79 | 29.23 | 37.13 | 30.84 
GAGE... .cccncrecane--o------0------ (1) (1) | 29.02} 29.19) () (1) (1) (1) a 
EE et 25.40 | 26.37 | 27.24 | 28.72 | 25.70 | 25.39 | 26.33 | 26.63 2) 
: Rig builders........--.-.------------- 22.16 | (1) | 30.75 | 30.10) () (1) (1) (1) | 33.83 
10n tabouts and laborers. ....-....-- 22.01 | 21.94 | 23.62 | 25.40 | 20.63 | 22.97 | 22.22 | 22.99) (') 
Stillmen and dehydrators-_-.......-_- 26. 75 " (1) 0 (2) (?) . (') (?) 
ern Silat dctnesanccss--sce00-- 32.54} (1) | @) | @) | 31.10] 38.05] (@) | 33.97] () 
: TI 25.49 | 28.36 | 20.25 | 30.45 | 26.28 | 28.31 | 24.92 | 20.30] (') 
hio Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, skilled...........| 30.02 | 34.10 | 30.11 | 35.40 | 30.34 | 29.97] @) | 20.26] @ 
and Construction, maintenance, and 
power employees, semiskilled... __. 25.51] () | 24.30} @) | 25.71} @ | @ | 23.86] © 
- to Supervisory employees, field __._-.--- 32.75 | 32.94 | 35.01 | 37.33 | 31.95 | 33.97 | 31.78 | 33.24 | () 
Supervisory employees, office_........| _(") (1) (*) () C f () | @) 
ted Nonsu employees, office... . 31.42 | 20.99 | 31.50 | 31. 56 (i 1 ! 34.85 | (?) 
‘ M ih asanteduentagh 25.30} (!) | 23.28 | 26.53 | 25.25 | 24.50] (1) | 28.18] () 
this 7 
Lter ' Not a sufficient number reported to present average. 


? None reported. 








Man-Hours of Employment in 35 Manufacturing 
Industries in 1933 




























By Artuur F. Brat, of the Bureau or Lapor Statistics 


\ J AGE earners in 35 manufacturing industries worked an ayer. 
age of 165.1 hours per month during 1933. This was showy 


by an analysis recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 0 ( 
reports to the Bureau of the Census by 7,365 manufacturing estab- dat 
lishments employing 1,638,306 wage earners. The average monthly ess 
hours worked per wage earner ranged from 140.9 in the machine- a li 
tools industry to 220.8 in the beet-sugar refining industry. in 
The year 1933, from the standpoint of hours of labor, had three by 
important phases: (1) Restriction of industrial activity during the iwi 
banking crisis of February and March; (2) a rapid rise of industrial wi 
activity during the spring and early summer months, which culmi- me 
nated in the peak of July and August; and (3) introduction of the mi 
President’s Reemployment Agreement and the industrial codes under fac 
the auspices of the National Recovery Administration resulting in of 
extensive reductions in the customary or full-time hours of labor. ag 
These general developments are reflected in the month-by-montl 99 
man-hour data. re’ 
Scope of Study mi 

Tuis study is based upon data secured by the Bureau of the Census, - 
at the request of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the 1933 census a 
of manufactures. Of the many industries canvassed by the census th 
through special questionnaires, 38 were requested to furnish man- q 
hours for each month. ' me 


Of the industries originally selected, it proved impossible to use 
the man-hour reports for tbree dairy-product industries—butter, 
cheese, and condensed and evaporated milk.? The remaining 35 mi 
industries, which are covered by these tabulations, employed about 
one-fourth of all the wage earners in manufacture as reported by the 
census of manufactures. 

The census data on man-hours for 1933 are more extensive than 
any formerly available. Heretofore the most extensive sources o! 
information on man-hours have generally related to a single pay-roll 





1 These 38 industries, except machine tools and machine-tool accessories, were selected because the deta! 
products were believed to be sufficiently uniform to make possible the computation of a weighted inde: 
of production which, together with the man-hours, would permit further productivity studies. Machine 
tools and machine-tool accessories were included because similar man-hour data had previously been co! 
lected for these in the censuses of 1929 and 1931. 

2 So many of the reports showed full-time hours rather than the hours actually worked that it was im pur 
sible to obtain an adequate sample of the industry. 
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period, which for a large proportion of the establishments covers a 
week in each month; and in only a few industries had so large a pro- 
portion of the industry been covered as in these census returns.’ 
The census data cover man-hours throughout each of the 12 months 
of 1933 for 83.2 percent of the workers in these 35 industries. Fur- 
thermore in the census returns man-hour information is accompanied 
by other data, such as wages, value of products, value added by 
manufacture and physical units of product, which usually are not 
available for identical firms reporting man-hour data. 

On some of the reports submitted by manufacturers, man-hour 
data were either lacking or defective. All such reports were nec- 
essarily rejected from this study,’ which therefore represents only 
a large sample for each industry. The industries covered are listed 
in table 1, and the percentage of coverage of employees reported 
by the census ° is given for each in column 3 of the table. For only 
two relatively small industries—rayon yarns and cane-sugar refining, 
with 34 and 19 establishments, respectively—was man-hour infor- 
mation secured for all wage earners, but for every industry except 
manufactured ice the coverage was in excess of 50 percent. Satis- 
factory replies were received from plants representing 83.2 percent 
of all the wage earners employed in these 35 industries. The cover- 
age for some of the large industries was as follows: Motor vehicles, 
99.4 percent; steel works and rolling mills, 98.5 percent; petroleum 
refining, 97.2 percent; motor-vehicle bodies and parts, 88.4 percent; 
meat packing, 88.1 percent; and cotton goods, 78.8 percent. 

For some of the industries, especially those with many establish- 
ments, a much larger percentage of wage earners than of establish- 
ments was covered by the sample. This was partly due to the fact 
that many of the smaller plants were not supplied with the regular 
questionnaire, but with a general ‘short-form’ schedule which did 
not carry the man-hour inquiry. 


* Since 1932 in connection with its trend of employment data, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
collecting man-hour information for 90 manufacturing industries. In January 1033, the Bureau secured 
man-hour information on 1,399,653 wage earners, or 32.9 percent of the total number employed by the 90 
industries; by December 1933, the sample had been improved to include 41.6 percent of the total number 
in the 90 industries; and by December 1934, the coverage for the 90 industries was 60.4 percent. 

In evaluating the census data, therefore, it may be noted that with reference to a list of 35 industries the 
coverage of the census man-hour sample in 1933, 83.2 percent, was unusually comprehensive, though by 
December 1934 the Bureau of Labor Statistics had a 70-percent coverage of this list of 35 industries. 

‘ Dividing the number of man-hours reported for a given month by the number of wage earners for that 
month, the results obtained for defective schedules were: (a) Grossly excessive, including instances show- 
ing several hundred hours per wage earner during the latter months of the year while under the restrictions 
of the N. R. A. codes; or (6) reported on the basis of exactly 40 hours per week, 1. 6., full-time hours, for 
months while under N. R. A. codes. Such schedules obviously did not portray the number of hours 
actually worked. 

' The reports were satisfactory for the ordinary purposes for which the census of manufactures is taken. 
Because only the man-hour figures were defective, these reports were excluded from only the man-hour 
tabulations, 

* The census itself does not cover establishments with less than $5,000 value of products, and to that 
extent, especially for certain industries such as baking and ice making, does not provide complete cover- 
age; any such omissions, however, are in all cases a small percentage of the total. 
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Data for Individual Industries 


TABLE | gives for each of the 35 industries summary figures as to 
the number of establishments covered in this man-hour tabulation: 
number of wage earners included, and the percent of the entire 
industry; aggregate number of man-hours worked and average hours 
per wage earner per month; and aggregates in dollars, together with 
rates per man-hour, for wages, value of products, cost of materials’ 
and value added by manufacture.® 

The 35 industries covered fall more or less naturally into 5 genera] 
classes or groups of products. Though the individual industries are 
sufficiently distinctive to render group totals of doubtful significance. 
and though in certain respects classification is quite arbitrary, never- 
theless, these groupings are referred to occasionally for convenience. 
with the primary purpose of indicating similarity or dissimilarity 
between the more or less related several industries. The groupings 
are as follows: (1) Food products (including ice), 8 industries; (2) 
tobacco, 3 industries; (3) textiles, 12 industries; (4) chemicals, 6 
quite diverse industries—leather tanning, petroleum refining, rayon 
yarn, and soap, and also paper and pulp; and (5) metals and machinery, 
6 industries (including motor vehicles and motor-vehicle bodies and 
parts). 











7 The item “‘cost of materials’’ includes not only the materials used in manufacture, but also fuel, electri: 
energy purchased, containers for products, and processing taxes, and, for the tobacco industries, all internal 
revenue stamp taxes. 

§ The value added by manufacture is obtained by subtracting the cost of materials from the value of 
products, and represents the amount available to cover wages, salaries, depreciation of machinery, interest 
on investment, taxes, other than excise taxes, other overhead expenses, and profit. 
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The industries are arranged in table 1 according to these general 
groupings. Within each group, they are listed according to the 
aumber of wage earners covered by the tabulation, which happens 
also to be identical with a listing according to the total number of 
man-hours tabulated.® 

In this report, only a summary is given for each industry. In de- 
tailed tabulations, which are being published by the Bureau of the 
Qensus, the reports for each industry have been tabulated according 
to (1) the State in which the plant is located; (2) the size of the 
plant, as measured by the average number of wage earners employed 
during the year; and (3) the population of the city in or near which the 
plant was located. The second and third classifications were divided 
into seven groups each, in compliance with the procedure agreed upon 
by the Census Bureau in collaboration with the National Recovery 
Administration. 

Of the 35 industries listed in table 1, the industry which showed the 
largest average number of hours worked per wage earner per month 
in 1933 was beet sugar (220.8), while the industry with the smallest 
number was machine tools (140.9). The food-product industries, in 
general, showed the highest figures for the number of hours worked. 
In fact, the only 2 industries in the entire list which showed hours 
worked per wage earner in excess of 200 per month—beet sugar and 
manufactured ice—are in the food-products group. Also, 6 of the 8 
food industries reported average hours in excess of 184 per month, 
whereas all except 1 of the 6 metal and machinery industries tabu- 
lated reported fewer than 152 hours per month. 

The three tobacco industries also reported few hours per wage earner 
per month. Cigarettes, with only 141.6, is the second lowest in the 
entire list of 35, while the highest of the tobacco group—cigars—re- 
ported 153.7 hours per month. 

The number of hours reported by the textile and miscellaneous 
chemical industries approximate the average for all manufacturing 
industries. Average hours per month per wage earner ranged from 
152.1 for carpets and rugs, the only textile industry of the list under 
160 hours, to 182.7 for wool shoddy. In 10 of the 12 textile industries 
the average hours lie between 160 and 174 hours. The 6 industries 
designated as ‘‘chemicals” also showed a small range, from 168.7 
hours for petroleum refining to 175.3 hours for paper. 

Three columns of table 1 are of particular interest—average wages 
per man-hour, average value added by manufacture per man-hour, 
and the ratio of wages to value added. In these three respects, the 





* The silk and rayon goods industry is treated as having 4 distinct sections. Some establishments do 
throwing only while others do weaving only. Either of these types may operate on the commission basis 
without owning the materials or on the ‘‘regular”’ basis, owning the materials. As is shown by this and 


other tables, these 4 branches of the industry differ from one another as regards wages, man-hours per 
worker, ete. 
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textile industries are perhaps the most outstanding, showing very |y 
hourly wages, very low value added by manufacture per man-hour, 
and a very high ratio of wages to value added. The average wage for 
cotton goods, the largest industry shown in the table, was 27.9 cents 
per man-hour, being only 0.1 cent higher than the lowest (27.8 cents 
in commission silk throwing) in the entire list. Of the textiles only 
3 small industries showed an average hourly wage in excess of 40 cents. 
Each of the 5-textile industries with more than 30,000 wage earners 
had an average wage of less than 40 cents per hour for the year 1933, g 
value added of less than 79 cents per hour, and a ratio of wages to 
value added in excess of 50 percent. The ratio of wages to value added 
by manufacture was particularly high for these larger textile indus- 
tries, for among the entire list of 35 industries only one other, stee| 
works and rolling mills, reported wages as more than 50 percent of the 
value added. The only industries of the 35 listed paying an average 
wage of less than 30 cents per man-hour in 1933 are cotton goods and 
commission silk throwing, already mentioned, and cigars, the largest 
industry in the tobacco group. 

When the industries within each group in table 1 are considered, 
departures from the general norm of the group are revealed. For 
example, the value added by manufacture per man-hour for meat 
packing was little more than half that for the other food-product 
industries. That industry also paid as wages a sum equal to 41.4 per- 
cent of the value added, whereas the second highest ratio shown in the 
food-product group was only 22.0 percent. 

Another sharp contrast is afforded by the tobacco industries. In 
the production of cigars, the value added by manufacture was 72 
cents per man-hour, and 41.4 percent of this was paid out as wages, 
while in the cigarette industry the value added amounted to $3.53 
per man-hour and 10.2 percent of this was paid as wages.” 

One of the most significant approaches to these relationships is 
that of ranking the several industries according to average hourly 
earnings. Table 2 shows the industries listed, in descending order, 
according to the average wage per hour. The industries paying the 
highest average hourly wages are petroleum refining, the metal and 
machinery industries, and a few small food-specialty industries. 
These high-wage industries in general show high value added per hour. 
In contrast the low-wage industries for the most part have a low 
value added per man-hour and a high ratio of wages to value added. 


1 The stamp tax had already been deducted as a portion of the cost of materials; see footnote 7, p. 906. 
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Rank of 35 Selected Manufacturing Industries by Average Wage per 


Man-Hour, 1933 


[Each of the four branches of the silk-and-rayon-goods industry is ranked separately in this table; see table 1] 
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Silk and rayon goods: Regular throwing. -_ 
Silk and rayon goods: Commission weaving 
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Average hourly wage of under 30 cents 


37 i “See ta GERELE 
38 | Silk red rayon goods: Commission throwing- 























! Average for year. , 
2 In the case of silk and rayon goods, 4 subdivisions of the industry are shown. 


The figures shown in tables 1 and 2 are intimately related to the 
problem of wage increases. The item ‘‘value added by manufac- 
ture’ must, of course, cover a number of expenses in addition to wages. 
These other expenses vary greatly from industry to industry, especially 
between industries in different groups, such as cotton goods and 
cigarettes. Likewise there are large differences between plants in 
respect to the size of the margin remaining after wages and raw mate- 
rial costs have been met. Nevertheless, the comparisons between 
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industries of the average amount of this margin per man-hour are 
suggestive in connection with the problems of wage changes. [p 
those cases in which labor costs are relatively small, the opportunity 
to effect economies in other expenses, or to absorb the added cost in the 
profit margin, are greater, in general, than in those cases in which 
labor costs are relatively large. In the latter cases, rising hourly 
earnings create a more intense pressure to reduce labor costs through 
attempts to increase the physical output per worker or to offset the 
increase through raising selling prices. 


Man-Hours Worked in 1933, by Months 


AN APPROXIMATE measure of the total volume of production in each 
of the various industries is given by the total number of man-hours 
worked in each industry during each month of a year. Such totals 
are given in table 3 for each of the 35 selected industries. These 
figures reveal quite plainly the industrial peak which occurred during 
June, July, and August of 1933. The extent of this increase in em- 
ployment over that for the earlier months of the year varied greatly 
among the several industries. It was quite pronounced, 40 percent 
or more, for some, notably the malt, ice, cigar, woolen, cotton, knit- 
underwear, knit-cloth, paper, pulp, iron and steel, and motor-vehicle 
industries. The extent of the rise was relatively small in meat pack- 
ing, flour milling, prepared feeds, cigarettes, snuff and chewing and 
smoking tobacco, silk and rayon goods, hosiery, knit outerwear, 
rayon yarns, and petroleum refining. The machine-tool and machine- 
tool-accessory industries showed little or no pick-up prior to June but a 
well sustained rise from then to the end of the year. The iron and 
steel industries also maintained much of their summer volume of 
employment until the end of the year. 

















Table 3.—Aggregate Man-Hours Worked Each Month of 1933 
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MAN-HOURS IN MANUFACTURING IN 1933 915 


|i must be emphasized that man-hours per month are not always 
comparable with production figures. Thus, in the automobile indus- 
try there is a relatively larger volume of employment than of output 
of finished cars in the fall months, due to tooling operations. 

These monthly data on man-hours introduce a most significant 
refinement of our knowledge of the volume of employment and, by 
inference, of production. The number of wage earners employed is 
relatively a crude measure. Marked differences exist between varia- 
tions in the number of wage earners and in the number of man-hours 
worked. For example, it has been customary for the Bureau of the 
Census to indicate variation in employment in an industry, whether 
purely seasonal or otherwise, by the percentage relationship which the 
minimum number of wage earners for any month bears to the maxi- 
mum. The figures in table 4 represent differences between the 
months of maximum and minimum employment and man-hours 
worked as percentages of the maximum. Employment and man- 
hours in the 7,365 establishments shown in the earlier tables are shown 
for each of the 35 industries. The figures in column 1 based on 
number of wage earners and in column 2 on man-hours show these 
percentage differences for the first 7 months of 1933. Columns 3 
and 4 similarly refer to differences between maximum and minimum 
months for the year as a whole. 
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Table 4.— Maximum Variation in Employment and in Man-Hours Worked 
35 Selected Industries, January to July, and the year, 1933 





| 


Maximum variation | yyaximum vari 


during January to 


. . j > ; , 
July, inclusive during entire yea 





Industry 








Based on Based on Based on Based 0 


60 
66 


67. 


wage man- wage | mar 
earners hours | earners | hours 
(1) (2) (3) (4 
| 
Percent | Percent Percent Perce 
35 selected industries te 25.1 | 32. 0 | 29. 4 
Food industries (8 | 
Meat packing-.-____-- : 12.5 17.3 | 26. & | 
Flour milling............-- ; 7.8 | 14.5 | 15.9 | 
Sugar refining, cane__- ; 11.5 } 35. 1 | 19. 6 | 
Ice, manufactured.._.___.______. ‘ 45.7 54. 3 | 48.7 
| 51.1 59. 2 | 89.8 | 
Pema, mepenee 25 on cs 9.8 20. 3 15. 2 | 
Cereal preparations....._____- 9.7 20.8 | 17.8 
SEs ENTER Ty rere ‘ 49.8 52.0 | 59. 3 | 
| | 
Tobacco industries (3) } 
NN a Te 14.6 31.4 | 21.0 
if  EP RS TES Aa ae) RTT 10. 0 20. 7 14.5 
Snuff, chewing and smoking tobacco__-____- 7.6 15. 2 7.6 
Tertile industries (12) | 
Cees ee ihc. ee GT). 28. 0 31.3 29.5 
NRT a ees 6.6 18.9 13.6 
, CRS AT LETS Ta a reanre 43.4 51.1 43.8 
Silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving_.....____- BBG A aE 28. 9 25.5 31.5 
Regular throwing__...____- Beat he ata icincn 35. 1 36. 4 39.8 
Commission weaving........._________- cs 21.4 15.1 22.7 
Commission throwing. ---- ey SE ae ee i é 34. 5 32. 5 36. 6 | 
, | _SSs RS eee 48. 6 AB. 5 51.4 | 
ES 21.4 29.7 21.4 
Carpets and rugs, wool._________- Bea 33. 0 42.5 41.5 | 
=a i 29. 0 31.7 33. 5 | 
Cotton small wares__............- raph et Ee ae 26. 5 28. 1 30. 6 | 
Felt goods, wool, hair, or iute...................___- 24.7 46. 6 33. 6 | 
SRE «22.9 rae. t Oe 38.4 45.4 44.2 | 
Fee NR Se Ae A a a a 52.0 66. 1 56.3 | 
Chemical industries (#) | 
0 SMe a err ee Soren 12. 2 28. 6 23.6 | 
Petroleum refining._.........___. Jaci ele as 3.8 13.8 16. 6 | 
GS Sa eee ee » et 20. 2 27.4 27.6 | 
EEE Oe eee ee ys 23.8 31.7 28.1 
RES STE SL re Peake See 9.8 25. 2 23.9 | 
a ae ae es Se } 8.8 18. 6 20. 7 | 
Metal and machinery industries (€) 
Steel works and rolling mills_............_____________. 34. 5 57.2 39. 6 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts__..............._____-- 28. 5 48.1 33. 4 
o- > = a a  eea 27.4 50. 7 29.9 
HE No, 5 39. 1 57.9 45.9 
Machine tools_-__-__-_- tr ee eR Se Sere 25. 5 46. 2 §2. 1 
EE ETE it ee 27.2 44.6 57.3 
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In every industry, except silk and rayon goods, there was greater 
variation in the volume of employment (man-hours) than in the num- 
ber of wage earners employed. For example, in meat packing 12.5 
percent fewer workers were employed in the month of minimum than 
in the month of maximum employment between January and July, 
but 17.3 percent fewer man-hours were worked. The differences in 
the extent of these variations as between industries (for example, 12.5 
percent difference in number of wage earners for meat packing and 
7.8 percent for flour milling), will be discussed later. At this point it 
need merely be pointed out that there are marked contrasts between 
industries as regards fluctuations in employment and in man-hours. 
For example, in the woolen-goods industry during the first 7 months 
of 1933 there was relatively little difference between the ratio of the 
minimum number of man-hours to the maximum number and the 
ratio for wage earners. In each case the minimum was about half 
of the maximum. In automobiles, on the other hand, while the 
minimum number of man-hours in any month was only half the 
maximum for the first 7 months of 1933, employment in the minimum 
month was only 27.5 percent under the maximum. 

These differences throw light on the employment policies of in- 
dustries prior to the N. R. A. and on the relationship of employment, 
man-hours, and production in various stages of the business cycle. 
The forces affecting the various industries are too numerous to 
warrant generalization in the space here available. There were 15 
industries in which, for the first 7 months of 1933, man-hours in the 
minimum month (usually March or April) were more than 40 percent 
below the hours in the maximum month (in most cases July). The 
number of wage earners fluctuated more or less in proportion to man- 
hours in 7 cases—malt, woolen goods, worsted goods, knit goods, 
carpets, ice, and beet sugar. In 7 cases—blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills, motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies and 
parts, felt goods, etc., machine tools, and machine-tool accessories— 
the increases in man-hours were effected more largely by lengthening 
the number of hours of work per worker. 

For the year 1933 as a whole it is impossible to use the figures for 
the number employed as indicative of volume of production or volume 
of employment, because of the influence of the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and the industrial codes. The percentage differ- 
ences for the year in number employed and in man-hours as between 
minimum and maximum months are presented in columns 3 and 4 
of table 4. For 9 of the 35 industries the months of minimum and 
maximum man-hours are the same whether we consider the year as a 
whole or the first 7 months (columns 2 and 4). These industries are 
flour milling, ice manufacture, feeds, worsted goods, woolen goods, 
wool shoddy, leather, motor vehicles, and motor-vehicle bodies and 
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parts. In none of these cases, however, does the variation from t},. 
month of maximum employment for the first 7 months and for the 
year as a whole correspond. In some cases—for example, flour mijl- 
ing, feeds, and leather—the difference is large. 

Table 5 gives the average number of man-hours worked per wave 
earner each month of the year, and also a weighted average" {0 
the entire year. These monthly averages reflect: (1) The industria! 
restriction that took place during February and March; (2) the ex- 
pansion occurring during the summer; and (3) the work sharing that 
took place in certain industries during the later months of the year 
under the influence of the President’s Reemployment Agreement and 
the industrial codes. The figures for the later months of the year are 
also affected somewhat by industrial contraction from the summer 
peak. Work sharing is particularly conspicuous in such industries xs 
meat packing and petroleum refining which, as indicated by table 3, 
suffered no serious contraction in aggregate number of man-hours.” 

The figures in table 5 for the cotton-goods industry illustrate very 
well the influence of the industrial codes. The code for that industry 
went into effect on July 17. The month of July, therefore, as far as 
this industry is concerned, represents neither the precode era nor 
the code era, but about half of each. The average number of hours 
worked per wage earner that month (182) is about midway between 
that for June (212) and that for August (164). The figure for the 
cotton-goods industry for December (127), however, is especially 
low in comparison with the previous months, reflecting not only the 
seasonal decline and the effect of the holidays, but also the results 
of an administrative order, approved on December 2, curtailing for 
the remainder of the month the rate of operations by an amount 
equal to 25 percent of capacity. 





1! The monthly man-hour averages were obtained by dividing the aggregate number of man-hours for 
each month (table 3) by the number of wage earners employed in that month. The weighted average for 
the year for each industry was obtained by dividing the total man-hours for the 12 months by the sum of 
the wage earners reported for each of the 12 months; this average is the same as that in column 5 of table | 

2 Relatives expressing the aggregate number of man-hours (table 3), and of man-hours per wage earner 
(table 5), for these two industries during the last 6 months of the year, with July as the base, are as follows 
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Table 5.—Average Monthly Man-Hours per Wage Earner Employed in Specified 
Month, 1933 








] ] 
| | | | Aver- 


Industry | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr.) May] | June| July | Aug. Sept. ‘oct. Nov.| Dec. ny 
| 


year ! 


35 selected industries - - - ----- 165 | 159 | j j | 182 | | 155 


| 
| | 151 | 148 | 49 | 165.1 
— Se SSS SS 











Food industries (8) 
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Meat packing 

Flour milling ‘ 

Sugar refining, cane - ---- 

Ice, manufactured 

ED ET - 
Feeds, prepared - - ----- aphunhes 
Cereal preparations... ------ 
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Tobacco industries (8) 
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Cigarettes 

Snuff, and chewing and smok- 
ing ‘tobacco 





Textile industries (12) 


Cotton goods- --- 
Hestaeh. 4 on+-~.- , 
Worsted goods_...._------- 
Silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving --------- 
Regular throwing... -- -- 
Commission weaving 
Commission throwing ----| 
Wt ML, 2. .000..5- 
underwear...._..._.. 
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Knit outerwear 
Cotton small wares. --- al 
Felt goods, wool, yma, or jute. 
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Chemical industries (6) 
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Rayon yarns.........._- 
Leather tanning 


Soap 
Metal and machinery (6) 
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Motor-vehicle bodies and 
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Motor vehicles 

Blast furnaces._.....__..__- : 

Machine tools._...._.__- 

Machine-tool accessories. 
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Let us now consider further the significance of the figures in table 5. 
Some men were employed for a larger number of hours than the 
average given in that table, whereas others worked fewer hours. 
The average for each month in each industry does, however, give 
general picture of the opportunity for work in that month. A man 
who has been employed in each of the 12 months for this average 
time will not have enjoyed full time, but his shortage of time is not 
due to seasonal swings. In the manufacture of cigars, the average 
number of hours worked by each man employed during January was 
only 134 hours, which was much less than the customary full time. 
This was, however, the average effective time, and the sum of the 
12 monthly averages would be the average effective working time 
during the year. Such a total is shown for each of the 35 industries 
in table 6 (column 2). It varied from a maximum of 2,560 hours in 
the manufacture of ice to a minimum of 1,653 hours in the manu- 
facture of machine tools; for cigars, it was 1,838. A total obtained 
in this manner for any specific industry generally agrees quite closely 
(but not for all industries, especially those with large seasonal varia- 
tions) with the weighted average number of man-hours per year, 
arrived at by dividing the aggregate man-hours for the year by the 
average number of wage earners. For cigars, the sum of the 12 
monthly averages was 1,838 hours, whereas the weighted average 
for the year was 1,844 hours.” For totals for the several industries 
computed by either of these methods, differences between industries 
reflect variations in the length of the working week. 

These figures showing the work opportunity of a man employed 
12 months give an indication of the average amount of work-time 
available for all persons in an industry at one time or another during 
the year. It also allows of a measure of the irregularity of the de- 
mands of the industries on the labor market. If the largest number 
of workers employed in any month had shared equally the aggregate 
number of man-hours utilized by the industries during the year, the 
resulting number of man-hours per year per man would have been 
those shown in column 3 of table 6. The ice industry, as previously 
shown, offered 2,560 hours on the average to those individuals able 
to secure 12 months’ employment, but only 1,904 hours “ would have 
been available had the maximum number of workers been held 
throughout the year. In other words, each man who worked the 
average amount of time throughout the year would have had his 
annual working hours reduced by 656 hours if the total quantity of 
work had been equally distributed among the maximum number of 
workers, or (as shown in column 4 of table 6), he would have received 
only 74 percent as much work as he did obtain. 





13 Computed by dividing 66,147,457 man-hours (table 3) by 35,875 wage earners (table 1). 
4 Computed by dividing the total man-hours, 23,879,399 (table 3), by 12,539, the number of employe: 
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Table 6.—Reduction in Hours per Wage Earner by Distributing Available Work 
Among Maximum Number Employed 





Average hours per wage 

Average hours per wage earner based on figures for 
earner, based on figures 7 months (January to 
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In the beet-sugar industry, the number of working hours per man 
in 1933 would have been reduced by considerably more than half. 
that is, from 2,541 to 988. This is due to the fact that the industry 
is very seasonal; the number of wage earners ranged from a minimum 
of 2,369 in March to 23,136 in November. While these figures refer 
only to the sample covered, they are probably representative of the 
entire industry. 

The greatest stability of working hours was shown by two tobacco 
industries—snuff and chewing and smoking tobacco, and cigarettes. 

In interpreting the data for these 35 industries, it is well to keep 
in mind that most of them are makers of consumers’ goods, and even 
during the worst of the depression have enjoyed a good volume of 
business compared with that for capital-goods industries. 

These statements with regard to equal distribution of the available 
work are applicable to the entire year 1933, but certain events of 
the year influence that showing. For example, the introduction of 
the industrial codes and the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
at about the time of the summer industrial peak caused a number of 
industries to show increased monthly employment for sometime after 
the aggregate monthly man-hours had begun to decline. It is worth 
while, therefore, to ascertain the results of an equal distribution of 
the total work of the first 7 months of the year (January to July, in- 
clusive) among the maximum number of workers employed during 
that period. The figures for the 7 months have been reduced to an 
annual basis through multiplication by twelve-sevenths, and the re- 
sults (shown in columns 6 to 9 of table 6) are similar to those for the 
whole year (columns 2 to 5). 

The differences between the figures for the entire year and those 
for only 7 months may be summarized somewhat as follows: The 
figures for the 7 months are, in general, larger than the corresponding 
ones for the entire year in the cases of those industries, such as the 
textiles, which experienced large increases in activity; but the reverse 
is generally true in the cases of those industries, such as food products 
and petroleum refining, which operated fairly free from a large seasonal 
increase. 
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Railroad Employees’ Retirement Act of 1935 


URING the closing days of the first session of the Seventy- 

fourth Congress, a new retirement act for the benefit of rail- 
road employees (Public Act No. 399) was passed and was approved 
August 29, 1935. This act takes the place of a law ' enacted at the 
Seventy-third session of the Congress, and which was declared un- 
constitutional by the United States Supreme Court.? In addition 
to the act creating a retirement system, a companion law (Public 
Act No. 400) was passed providing for the raising of revenues to pay 
the necessary pensions. The retirement act covers employees of 
any express, sleeping-car, or railroad company subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The administration of the law is placed in a 
board of 3 members representing the employees, the railroad com- 
panies, and the public. The act becomes effective March 1, 1936, 
and provides a maximum of $120 a month to employees 65 years of 
age, or who have completed 30 years’ service. While retirement is 
compulsory at this age, the railroad company and the employee may 
agree to extend the retirement age for yearly periods but not beyond 
70 years of age. 

The amount of the annuity that a retired railroad employee may 
receive under the law is based upon his period of service. It is 
determined by multiplying the first $50 of the monthly compensation 
by 2 percent, the next $100 by 14 percent, and all in excess of $150 
up to $300 by 1 percent. The total then is multiplied by the number 
of years of service, not to exceed 30. 

The fund to be created for the payment of the pensions provides for 
the levying of an excise tax of 344 percent on the pay rolls of employers 
and an equal amount on the employees. 





' See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (pp. 363-367). 
? Idem, June 1935 (pp. 1511-1522). 
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Old-Age Pensions in California, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York in 1935 


ORE than $13,500,000 was spent for old-age allowances during 
the first 6 months of 1935 in the four States, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. These allowances were 
being paid to over 111,000 needy aged at the end of June in an aver- 
age amount of $20.50 per person per month. The importance of 
these States in the pension field is indicated by the fact that in 1934 
they accounted for 44 percent of the pensioners and more than 75 
percent of the pension disbursements made in the 25 -States in 
which pension systems were then in effect. They are also the States 
in which systems of practically State-wide effect have been in opera- 
tion for the longest period of time.’ 
The number of pensioners and amount of disbursements in each of 
these four States during January—June 1934, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—-Operations Under Old-Age Pension Acts, First Half of 1935, by States 























| Disbursements, first half of 1935 
, Number of 
State | pensioners 
4 Average per 
| June 30, 1986 Total pensioner, 
per month 
ES ETS SST OE eS Se St ee | 21,310 $2, 472, 116 $20. 08 
ES ET ee ae ree aaa 22, 661 1 3, 300, 000 24. 31 
aE ee SS TE BS, Be 4g BE 13, 229 1, 151, 701 15. 29 
EE PL eS Se a ee 54, 079 6, 758, 290 21. 30 
TTT ee Ce te a a Sane ease 111, 279 13, 682, 107 20. 50 
Total, excluding Massachusetts,? first half of: Lo 
ne ciel be iii ey es a 88, 618 10, 382, 107 20. 13 
a Se Ae eee Veen 78, 096 9, 119, O89 19. 87 














1 Estimated on basis of average allowance. 
2 Data are not available for the first half of 1934. 


Pension payments were begun in California on January 1, 1930, in 
New York on January 1, 1931, in Massachusetts on July 1, 1931, and 
in New Jersey on January 2, 1932. Although the California system 
has now been in operation 5% years, the pension roll has not yet 
reached its peak. The monthly reports show that the number of 
pensioners is still increasing at the rate of 300 per month. The same 
is true in New Jersey and New York. In Massachusetts the pension 
list increased at the rate of about 400 per month from March to June 
1935. 

The operations by months, in California, New Jersey, and New 
York, the three States for which monthly reports are received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, are shown in table 2. 





1 No report is available for Delaware, whose State-wide system has been in effect since 1931. 
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Table 2.—Operations Under Old-Age Pension Acts, by Months, January to 
June 1935, and by States 












































California New Jersey ? New York 
es ey — 

Month Pen- Aver-| Pen- Aver-| Pen- | | Aver- 

sioners,|Disburse-| age j|sioners,|Disburse-| age |sioners,| Disburse-| age 

end of | ments! | pen- | endof| ments pen- | end of ments | pen- 

month sion ! | month sion | month | sion 
TED <p ashok ococcecac 19, 805 | $396,473 |$20.02 | 11,750 | $177, 297 |$15.08 | 51,964 |$1, 103, 400 |$21. 23 
February ....--.--.-.--.. 20,076 | 402,213 | 20.04 | 12,053 | 183,830 | 15.25 | 52,128 | 1,109,115 | 21. 28 
NEEL 2 tL wchancanestas 20,345 | 408,638 | 20.08 | 12,426 | 190,812 | 15.35 | 52,434 | 1,115,500 | 21. 27 
Anth..casepacenessaceces 20, 605 414,177 | 20.10 | 12,749 195, 026 | 15.29 | 53,039 | 1,128,785 | 21.28 
- “eV OO Ee 20, 421, 546 | 20.08 | 13,094 | 200,663 | 15.32 | 53,600 | 1, 146,383 | 21.39 
pm a Re eS SS 21,310 429, 069 | 20.14 | 13, 229 204, 073 | 15.42 | 54,079 | 1,155,107 | 21.36 
CT, 20, 521 |2,472, 116 | 20.08 | 12, 550 |" 151, 701 | 15. 29 | 52,874 | 6,758, 290 | 21.30 














1 Computed on basis of monthly reports of State aid (approximately one-half). 
? Data cover 20 counties; the remaining county had not yet put the system into force. 


Old-Age Pension Law of District of Columbia 


ITH the enactment of Public Act No. 319, the District of 
Columbia became the thirty-eighth jurisdiction providing 
assistance to the aged needy, 35 States and 2 Territories already having 
such laws.' As the District law was passed subsequent to the Federal 
Social Security Act, its provisions were made to conform to that act. 
Under the law assistance may be granted to a citizen of the United 
States who is 65 years of age or more, who has had 5 years’ residence 
or more in the District of Columbia within the 9 years immediately 
preceding the application for assistance, and 1 year’s continuous resi- 
dence immediately preceding application. He is disqualified for bene- 
fits (1) if he is, at the time of making application, an inmate of a prison, 
workhouse, insane asylum, or any other correctional institution; (2) if 
he is a habitual tramp or beggar; (3) if he has relatives able to support 
him and legally responsible for his support; (4) if he has made a 
voluntary transfer of his property in order to qualify for assistance. 
The Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia is to 
administer the act or designate an agency to do so. The amount of 
assistance is to be determined with regard to the conditions in each 
case, and the Board is empowered to pay reasonable funeral expenses 
on the death of a beneficiary. 

All cases in which relief is granted shall be reviewed every 6 months, 
and assistance may be withdrawn or the amount varied if changed 
circumstances warrant it. If an application for relief or modification 
of relief is denied, an appeal may be made for hearing and review. 

Upon the death of a recipient of old-age assistance, or the last 
survivor of a recipient married couple, the total amount of assistance 
with simple interest at 3 percent shall be a preferred claim against _ 
the estate of the person assisted. 





! Subsequent to the preparation of this article two 'aws have been adopted, that of Alabama on Sept. 
14, and of Oklahoma on Sept. 24, 1935, 
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Sufficient sums to carry out the provisions of the act are to be pyro. 
vided by the Congress, and the Board of Commissioners shall coo) .y- 
ate with the Federal Social Security Board, accepting the si:)\ 
apportioned by it. 





——_ — 
= 


District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
()* AUGUST 28, 1935, the President signed the unemploymen 


compensation law for the District of Columbia (Public. 
No. 386). Including the laws of Alabama and Massachusetts 
(which have not been published in the Monthly Labor Review) 10 
States have laws upon this subject... A summary of the princip| 
provisions of the law of the District of Columbia follows: 


Coverage.—Employees of every employer employing 1 or more persons under 
any contract of hire, including employees of the District of Columbia and of 
common carriers in interstate commerce, providing the greater part of the work 
is performed in the District of Columbia. The act excludes domestic service 
in private homes, casual labor not in the course of employer’s trade or business, 
minors employed by parents, persons employed by child or spouse, employees 
of the United States Government or any instrumentality thereof, employces 
assisting in the legislative duties of a Senator, Representative, Delegate or Resi- 
dent Commissioner, persons employed by the District as school officers, teachers, 
policemen, and firemen, and services by individuals subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 22, 1920, as amended. 

Contributions.—Payable by every employer subject to the act, beginning with 
January 1936, equal to the following percentages of total wages payable: 1 per- 
cent for 1936; 2 percent for 1937; 3 percent for the years 1938, 1939, and 1940. 

Beginning with 1941 and thereafter the Board shall segregate employers into 
classes on the basis of the hazard of unemployment attached to the respective 
classes and determine the rate of contribution for each class, which rate slial! 
not be less than 1!4 percent nor more than 4 percent. However, any employer's 
rate of contribution shall be 3 percent unless there shall have been 3 calendar 
years throughout which benefits were payable to persons in his employ who 
became unemployed and eligible for compensation. The estimated total contri- 
butions payable by all employers during any such calendar year shall not be less 
than 3 percent of the estimated wages on which such contributions are payable. 

Benefits —Payable weekly to every eligible individual commencing with the 
week beginning January 2, 1938. For total unemployment, an amount, com- 
puted to the nearest half-dollar, equal to 40 percent of weekly wages, plus 10 per- 
cent of weekly wage for a dependent spouse, and an additional 5 percent for each 
dependent relative. This sum shall not exceed $15 per week or 65 percent of 
weekly wage, whichever is less. For partial unemployment, an amount which 
when added to the total remuneration received for service during the week, wi!! 
be $2 more than the benefit to which he would be entitled if totally unemployed. 

Duration of benefits—For unemployment occurring within any period of 52 
weeks, benefits shall be paid to every eligible unemployed person in the ratio of 
one-third of a week’s benefit to each credit week which occurred within 104 weeks 
) ending with the week in which he was last employed, until a total equal to |6 





1 For the unemployment compensation laws of 7 States, see the following issues of the Monthly La!or 
Review: New York, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin, May 1935 (p. 1195); New Hampshire, July 
1935 (p. 38); California (and reference to North Carolina), August 1935 (p. 335). 
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{imes a week’s benefit has been paid. After this the ratio shall be one-twentieth 
of a week’s benefit to each credit week which occurred within 260 weeks, ending 
with the week in which he was last employed. 

Credit week.—Defined as a week in which the individual performed some em- 
ployment against which no benefits have been charged and in respect to which no 
benefits were paid. All payments of benefits shall be charged against the earliest 
credit week, or part thereof, available. Any week of employment occurring 
within the usual school vacation shall not be counted as a credit week. 

Eligibility An unemployed person shall be eligible to receive benefits for any 
week if (1) he has filed a claim in the form, at the time and office designated, (2) he 
has been employed in at least 13 weeks within the 52 weeks ending with the week 
in which he was last employed, (3) he is physically able to work, (4) he is available 
for work, has registered and inquired for work with the frequency prescribed, 
(5) he has been totally unemployed and otherwise eligible for a waiting period of 
3 weeks prior to the week for which he claims benefits, and (6) total or partial 
unemployment is not due to a labor dispute still in active progress in the estab- 
lishment where he is partially employed or was last employed. 

An emplo:’ee discharged for misconduct is ineligible for benefits for the week in 
which discharged, and for such additional weeks immediately following (not less 
than 1 nor more than 6) as the Board may decide. An employee who voluntarily 
leaves work without good cause, or fails to apply for new work when notified, or 
to accept such work when offered to him, is ineligible for benefits for the week of 
such failure and for the 3 weeks immediately following. 

District unemployment fund.—The fund consists of all contributions received or 
collected and all benefits shall be paid from it. The Board controls the fund 
and makes an annual report to the Congress. In addition to its contributions 
to the fund as an employer, the District of Columbia shall, for the calendar year 
1936, contribute $100,000; for 1937, $125,000; and for 1938, $175,000. All 
money received in the fund other than that from the Unemployment Trust Fund 
shall be paid to the Secretary of the Treasury to the credit of the Unemployment 
Trust Fund to be held in trust for the District under the terms of section 904 
of the Social Security Act. The Board shall requisition from the Unemployment 
Trust Fund the money necessary to pay benefits foreach week. The requisitioned 
amount shall be deposited as a part of the District Unemployment Fund as a 
special deposit and used solely to pay benefits. 

Administration.—The District Unemployment Compensation Board is estab- 
lished, composed of the Commissioners of the District as members ex officio, and 
| representative of employees and 1 of employers to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners. The Board may enter into reciprocal agreements with the authorities 
of States having unemployment compensation laws. An executive officer 
appointed and employed by the Board will act as secretary of the Board and 
administer the act. 

Claims.—Claims shall be decided as soon as possible. Upon determining the 
amount of benefits and the week payment begins, me employee and his most 
recent employer shall be notified. 

If either party appeals to the Board within 10 days, benefit payments shall be 
withheld until the appeal is finally decided. Appeals from the decision of the 
Board may be made to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and then 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the District. 

Effective date-—Contributions begin January 1, 1936. Benefit payments begin 
January 2, 1938. 
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Family Allowances for Municipal Employees in 
Santiago, Chile 


N ADDITION to fixed salaries or weekly wages, municipal em- 

ployees in Santiago, Chile, are granted monthly allowances (paid 
quarterly) for dependent children. For single children under 1s 
years of age with no other income the employee receives 30 pesos: 
per month for the first child, 40 pesos for the second child, 50 pesos 
for the third, 60 pesos for the fourth, and 70 pesos for the fifth and 
subsequent children. Grants are given only for children who are 
physically and mentally unable to earn their living or who are pur- 
suing their studies regularly. ‘ 

Family allowances for children under 16 years of age are also pay- 
able to municipal laborers who have been employed for 1 year or 
longer. The amounts of the allowances and some of the regulations 
differ from those for the higher-class employees. Grants for depend- 
ent children of laborers are subject to a deduction of 10 percent, which 
will be deposited in the Chilean Bank of Pensions and Savings for 
municipal laborers. 

The bank receives the 10-percent deductions from family allowances 
under specified conditions, which constitute a system of family say- 
ings. ‘The savings bear interest of not less than 3 percent annually. 
When a child completes his sixteenth year he receives the savings in 
the form of assistance for his industrial, commercial, or professional 
training. The children’s savings are subject to withdrawal upon the 
father’s death or upon his retirement or resignation as a municipal 
worker, but only in case he has been employed at least 2 years in the 
city’s service. Funds not withdrawn within 2 years of the time dur- 
ing which they may be withdrawn revert to the general fund for such 
purpose. Funds deposited by reason of deductions made from family 
allowances will be invested in State or municipal bonds or in first- 
class mortgage notes or in real estate. 





Employees’ Retirement Systems in Great Britain 


LTHOUGH the basic provision for the retirement of older work- 

ers in Great Britain is found in the State system of contributory 

and noncontributory pensions, private pension systems have con- 

tinued to develop since the war with a marked increase in the 

number of new schemes during the depression. An account of this 

development is given in an article in the July 1935 issue of the 
International Labor Review. 





! Data are from report of Edward A. Dow, American consul general, at Santiago, Feb. 5, 1935. 
* Average exchange rate of peso in January 1935 was 5.06 cents. 
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Public System 


Ture State system of old-age pensions consists of a contributory 
scheme, based on employment, which covers all workers insured 
under the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Acts, 1925-29, and a noncontributory system covering all persons 
not included in the contributory scheme. The first system provides 
a pension of 10s. a week for insured persons at the age of 65 who 
have made the required contributions and a similar pension for the 
wives of pensioners upon reaching the age of 65. The noncontribu- 
tory system provides a pension of 10s. a week at the age of 70, subject, 
however, to a means and nationality test. 

The number of persons who were in receipt of old-age pensions 
under these two systems according to the census of 1931 and the 
proportion they formed of the total population over 65 in that year 
are shown in the following table. 


Number of Persons in Great Britain Aged 65 and Over and Number and Percent 
Receiving Old-Age Pensions in 1931 








| . 
Persons receiv- 


Total popula- ing old-age 
| tion aged 65 | pensions (con- e-  e 
Sex and age group and over tributory and specified age 
| (census of noncontribu- | 5P&€ ~~ ag 
1931) tory), Mar. 31, oup 
1931 





Men: Number 
. 646, 085 415, 833 
778, 720 588, 151 


1, 424, 805 1, 003, 984 














773, 393 249, 161 
1, 118, 255 844, 001 


1, 891, 648 1, 093, 162 











1, 419, 478 664, 994 
1, 896, 975 1, 432, 152 


3, 316, 453 2, 097, 146 




















The table shows that less than half of the persons between the ages 
of 65 and 70 and approximately three-quarters of those over 70 were 
in receipt of pensions in 1931. 

It is pointed out by the writer that although the social value of 
the present system cannot be questioned it falls short of being entirely 
satisfactory in several respects. ‘Thus, it does not provide retire- 
ment pensions in the strict sense of the word, since a contributory 
old-age pensioner may receive a pension while continuing to work 
and a noncontributing pensioner may earn up to £52 10s. a year 
without affecting his right to a full pension. As a result many 


17272—35—_4 
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pensioners continue to work, often at reduced wages, so that {hy 
pension acts as a concealed subsidy to wages and to a certain extent 
discourages retirement. A further point to be noted is that in mos; 
cases the pension scale is probably too low for retirement unless othe, 
resources are available. In the census year 1931 persons in Great 
Britain over the age of 65 who were actually working in gainful eyp- 
ployment numbered 693,624 and on March 31, 1934, 214,845 old-age 
pensioners were receiving supplementary poor relief. 


Private Pension Systems 


No GENERAL study which would show the actual number of pri- 
vate pension systems has been made, but it is estimated that there 
were between 2,500 and 3,000 at the end of 1934. The writer secured 
information concerning somewhat more than a hundred schemes, in 
addition to securing general information from individuals familiar 
with the movement. The tendency in the systems established in 
recent years has been toward contributory systems, with increasing 
attention to actuarial soundness. This has resulted in the employ- 
ment of the services of insurance companies in the establishment and 
management of the systems. Four or five years ago there were onl) 
a few pension systems operated through insurance companies, but it 
is estimated that there are now over a thousand in existence. An 
important recent development is the establishment of pension schemes 
by two joint industrial (Whitley) councils for all the manual workers 
in their respective industries. These schemes are contributory, but 
allow the employees of one firm to take employment with any other 
contributing firm within the industry without loss of pension rights. 

Examination of the provisions of the various schemes shows that 
administrative and clerical staffs are most frequently covered but 
that it is quite common for firms to provide separate systems for 
salaried employees and wage earners and in a few cases both classes 
of workers are included in one system. Male employees are more 
frequently provided for than female workers. In the case of con- 
tributory schemes new employees are usually required to join upon 
employment, although it may for a time be optional with the older 
employees. In noncontributory schemes the pension is usually based 
on the salary or wage grade and the length of service of the employee, 
while under the contributory systems it is usually related to the 
amount and number of contributions and in some instances to thie 
age at entry into the scheme. In the systems covering salaried 
workers, contributions and benefits generally vary according to thie 
salary and in cases in which they are fixed as a percentage of salary 
the contributions range between 1% and 5 percent. For wage earners 
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the contribution is more often fixed at a flat rate, the amount of the 
pension depending upon the number of contributions. For the latter 

class of workers benefits range from small pensions of 2s. or 3s. 

per week to those of £2 or more per week. The usual age of retire- 

ment is 65, with a few plans providing for retirement at 60, while in 

some instances an earlier retirement age is allowed for women than 

for men. In the more recent schemes operated by insurance com- 

panies a group life-insurance policy is taken out providing for a lump- 

sum payment on the death of the employee. 

The number of persons covered by the various schemes is not known 
but it is believed not to exceed 500,000, a number representing only a 
small fraction of the total number of persons employed in private 
enterprises in Great Britain. The number of persons actually in 
receipt of pensions is also believed to be small, as the majority of the 
schemes have been established recently. 

In summing up the study, the author points out that well-planned 
and well-administered pension schemes give a degree of security to 
the workers and tend to improve the relations between capital and 
labor. They do, on the other hand, have a tendency to reduce the 
mobility of labor. Also, the individual firm is not a satisfactory 
economic unit for the basis of a pension scheme and in case of industrial 
mergers the existence of such schemes raises serious difficulties, such as 
occurred in connection with the railway employees’ pensions after the 
1921 amalgamations. It seems clear, the author states, “that if 
employees’ pension schemes are to be relied upon to supplement the 
State system of old-age pensions as part of a comprehensive industrial 
retirement policy, the Government will have to be prepared to give 
financial assistance to a large number of schemes, and possibly to 
introduce some measure of compulsion in the case of firms refusing 
either to establish schemes of their own or to join with others.’”’ This 
possibility, it is said, raises other questions, particularly the question 
as to whether the extension of the existing State provisions for elderly 
workers would not be the most satisfactory solution of the problem 
of retirement. 
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Liberalization of British Health Insurance Act 







HE provisions of the British health insurance and compulsory 
contributory pension system! affecting insured workers out of 
employment were considerably liberalized by the revised National 
Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions Act passed in 1935, 
which is summarized in the August 1935 issue of the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1934 (p. 823). 
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Under the law as enacted and interpreted prior to 1935, an insire, 
worker continued in insurance for a period of about 21 months afte; 
he ceased to be insurably employed. During this “free insurance 
period’’, as it is called, the full right to medical and maternity benefi 
was retained, but the right to cash benefit for sickness and disability 
was restricted, the amount of cash payment being reduced in propor. 
tion to the extent of his arrears. At the expiration of this free 
insurance period he lost all rights and privileges under the system 
if he continued to be unemployed. All administrative extensions of 
the free insurance period which have been granted because of con- 
tinued unemployment were to have expired on December 31, 1935. 

The act of 1935, however, retains the free insurance period, ayer- 
aging 21 months, and adds a new provision which protects indef- 
nitely certain features of the insurance scheme for any worker who 
had been continuously insured for 10 years previous to the time he 
became unemployed, regardless of the duration of his unemployment. 
He will retain his pension rights, his right to medical and maternity 
benefit, and to any additional treatment benefit to which, as a member 
of an approved society, he would be entitled. He will not be entitled, 
under free insurance, to sick or disability benefits, which are casli 
payments. His right to these may be restored by 26 weeks of insur- 


able employment and 26 contributions over a period of not more than . 


4 consecutive half-years. 

Under the law as it previously stood, arrears of contributions due 
to unemployment were excused to the extent of half the amount due, 
leaving the insured worker or his approved society responsible for 
refunding the other half, in order to remain in full insurance. The 
new law, by excusing in full all arrears due to genuine unemployment, 
assures full benefit during the free insurance period to those who are 
out of work 21 months or less, and to casual and part-time workers 
whe cannot, by reason of unemployment, meet the requirement o/ 
remaining in insurance throughout the contribution year. This 
provision restores the terms of the insurance system as it operated 
before 1928, when wide-spread unemployment made it necessary to 
relieve the drain on the funds. 





Amendment of Swedish Invalidity and Old-Age 
Insurance Law 


N ACT amending the Swedish law of June 30, 1913, which 

established a system of compulsory insurance against old age 

and invalidity, was passed by the Riksdag June 6, 1935, and becomes 
effective January 1, 1937.! 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), July 29, 19385. (For 4 
detailed account of the provisions of the earlier act see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 561, p. 337. 
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Under the earlier law all Swedish citizens between the ages of 16 
and 66, with the exception of civil servants having pension rights, 
were required to pay the prescribed contribution. The new law 
requires the payment of contributions by persons between the ages 
of 18 and 65 and revokes the exemption of civil servants who have 
acquired pension rights under the special systems. However, 
although the compulsory contribution ceases at age 65, because of 
fnancial reasons the pensionable age will continue to be 67 as at 
present. 

Pensions consist of a contributory fraction (the contributory 
pension) calculated on the basis of the number of contributions paid 
and a noncontributory fraction (the pension bonus) payable out of 
public funds. Under the former law the basic annual pension was 
calculated on the number of contributions paid, ranging from 70 
percent for men entering the system at ages 16 to 19 years to 15 
percent for those entering at 55 to 66 years. The basic pension for 
women was 20 percent less for each age group. The new law abolishes 
the discrimination between men and women in the calculation of the 
pension and establishes a basic annual pension of 70 crowns? plus 
10 percent of the aggregate amount of contributions paid. This is to 
the advantage of insured persons, particularly those who on reaching 
the pensionable age have paid only a small number of contributions 
or whose contributions have been based on a small income. However, 
if at the time the pension becomes payable contributions have been 
paid for fewer than 7 years, the basic pension is reduced 10 crowns 
for each year short of 7. 

The pension bonus which is paid from public funds is not payable 
even at reaching the pensionable age under the law now in force, unless 
the insured person is permanently unfit for work; under the new law 
the pension will be payable at age 67 regardless of the insured person’s 
physical condition. At present the payments from public funds to 
persons whose annual income falls below a certain sum—425 kronor 
for men and 400 kronor for women—amount to 225 kronor for men 
and 210 kronor for women, minus six-tenths of the amount by which 
the annual income exceeds 50 kronor. The new law fixes the rate 
of the supplementary pension at 250 kronor for insured persons of 
both sexes subject to the deduction of seven-tenths of the amount by 
which the annual income of the insured person exceeds 100 kronor. 

The minimum contribution paid under the law now in force is 3 
kronor per year, plus an additional contribution, based on the taxable 
income during the preceding year, varying from 2 kronor for incomes 
between 600 and 800 kronor to 30 kronor for incomes of 10,000 kronor 
and over. The minimum contribution under the new act is 6 kronor 
and the additional contribution -for the different income classes 


’ Krona at par = 26.80 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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reaches a maximum of 20 kronor for incomes of 10,000 kronor and oye 
At present the State pays three-quarters of the pension bonus and 
the local and departmental authorities pay the remainder, but unde 
the new law the local authorities will pay one-eighth of the pensions 
the departmental authorities one-sixth of the pensions granted prio; 
to January 1, 1937, and the remaining expenditure will be borne by 
the State. | 

The existing scheme by which contributions are paid into a specia| 
fund—the Pension Insurance Fund—is maintained under the new |ay 
but while the law of 1913 provided that the competent authoritie; 
were responsible only for establishing rules for the management an 
investment of the fund the new law authorizes the Crown and Parliy- 
ment to establish rules governing the increase of the fund and to fiy 
the maximum amount of such increase. 

The payment of old-age pensions is at present limited to Swedis) 
citizens, but the new law authorizes the Crown to conclude acree- 
ments with other States providing for the payment of pensions ty 
nationals of States providing for reciprocal treatment. 

Estimates of the expense of the new scheme place the cost to the 
public authorities at 93,000,000 kronor in 1937, as compared wit), 
70,000,000 kronor in 1933, at 109,000,000 kronor in 1940, and 139. 
000,000 kronor in 1950. The increased expenditures, however, wil! 
not be due entirely to the increase in the amount of the pensions 
but will be the result in some part of the increase in the number o! 
persons attaining the age at which pension rights are acquired. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 





Restriction Upon Closing of Industrial Establishments 
in Czechoslovakia 


DECREE restricting the closing of factories and shops and the 
wholesale discharges of workers became effective in Czechoslo- 

vakia on June 30, 1935.' The decree applies to employers who intend 
to shut down their plants for a period of 14 days or more or to discharge 


-anumber of workers at one time. Written notice of 14 days must be 


given to the respective district office and trade supervising office, 


giving the reasons for the contemplated action; such notice is obliee- 


tory when 15 percent of all workers in establishments employing up to 


700 employees are to be discharged, or 10 percent in establishments 
_ with more than 700 workers. 


No further steps can be taken by the employer toward carrying out 


his plan for 15 days. During that time the district office is to arrange 
- for a conference between the employer and the workers’ organizations 
in order to attempt to arrive at an agreement which would make 
_ either the closing of the plant or the discharge of the workers unneces- 
_sary. If no agreement can be arrived at and the factory owner re- 
 ceives no adverse decision from the district office within 15 days, he 
_ may consider his contemplated action as officially approved. 


When a factory owner intends to resume operations within 3 


months’ time, intervention on the part of the district office is limited 
to an attempt to induce the parties concerned to arrive at an agree- 


ment. If the factory is to be closed for more than 3 months, the 


_ owner must give written notice to the Ministry of Social Welfare and 
the respective ministry under whose jurisdiction the establishment 
_ operates, giving the reasons for his contemplated action. After both 
ministries have investigated the matter, the competent ministry is 
_ to make a final decision. If no decision is received within 6 weeks 
from the date of filing of the announcement with the ministries, the 
_ owner of the establishment may consider his contemplated action as 
_ officially approved. In the interval, however, he is not allowed to 
_ effect any discharges unless he pays full wages to the discharged 
employees for the entire period during which his case is under 
consideration. 





' Data are from report of Orme Wilson, American consul general at Prague, July 19, 1935. 
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When a factory owner fails to make the prescribed written 4). 
nouncement, the competent official bureau will investigate his cag, 
on its own account. The competent ministry may also, upon approya) 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare, instruct the district office to invest. 
gate any factory where, during the calendar year, the number of 
workers has decreased by 40 percent, in order to determine whethe; 
any further dismissals in excess of 6 percent of all workers during q 
4-week period are justified. If the district office decides against the 
factory owner, he must pay full wages to workers for 14 days (3 weeks 
if the plant was shut down), but in no case for a longer period thay 
that during which operations were actually discontinued. | 

When a factory is to be discontinued, the district office must be 
notified and the owner must give adequate notice to all employees, 
such notice to commence on the day on which the official decision was 
made, or, in the absence of such a decision, on the first day after 3 
weeks from the date on which the owner’s written notice reached the 
respective ministries. Workers must be given 2 weeks’ notice after 
service of 5 years or less and 1 week’s notice for every additional 
period of 5 years’ service, the entire term of notice not to exceed ( 
weeks in any case. For salaried employees the term of notice is ? 
months for service up to 15 years, 3 months for service of 15 to 2\ 
years, and 5 months after 20 years’ service. 

The new decree does not apply to temporary employees if they and 
the district office were notified by the employer at the time of em- 
ployment that the employment would not exceed 4 weeks. Such 
employees are covered, however, if the employer reports such 
temporary employment more than three times during any year. 

If a new factory is about to be started, or an established factory 
reopened after being idle for at least 15 months, the competent 
ministry, on approval of the Ministry of Social Welfare, may exempt 
such enterprise from the provisions of the decree upon petition by 
the employer. Such petitions must be filed both with the competent 
ministry and the Ministry of Social Welfare. If the employer 
receives no reply within 6 weeks after he has filed his petition, he 
may consider it as a favorable decision. 

No rights given to workers by the new decree may be curtailed or 
canceled by agreement made between employees and employers. 





coe 


Repatriation of Foreign Workers in France’ 


O ASSIST in eliminating surplus foreign workers from the French 

labor market the Ministry of Labor of France has adopted the 
policy of furnishing free transportation for foreign workers whose 
requests for work permits have been refused. 





1 Data are from report by Robert D. Murphy, American consul at Paris, July 9, 1935. 
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Every foreign worker in France is required to have in his possession 
valid working permit issued by the Labor Ministry. Such permit 
is granted for a specific period and its renewal depends upon the 
circumstances in the individual case. Many foreign workers whose 
applications for working cards have been rejected remain in France 
because of financial inability to leave. Some employers have been 
“willing to wink at the labor regulations”, and foreign workers 
without permits will often take employment at wages lower than 
those acceptable to natives or to aliens with working cards. 

It is planned to transport to the French border, at the expense of the 
French State, unemployed foreign workers who are nationals of 
countries such as Luxemburg, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Russia. The aliens to be transported will be required 
to have in their possession certificates from their respective consular 
officers stating that these workers are in possession of adequate 
means to get from the French border to their places of origin. The 
Ministry of Labor of France will also provide similar jobless workmen 
who are nationals of certain central and Eastern European countries 
(Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia) with 
free transportation to the borders of their respective countries. 
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‘Labor Book’’ System Introduced in Germany ' 


Ut DER a system established in Germany in the early part of 


1935, all workers are required, as a condition of employment, 
to be in possession of a ‘‘labor book” (Arbeitsbuch), which is, in 


essence, a book of identification. 


The system was established by a law of February 26, 1935, supple- 
mented by administrative orders issued in May. The Minister of 
Labor is made responsible for the execution of the law, but the duty 


| of issuing the labor books is placed upon the State Employment and 


Unemployment Insurance Office. Actual issuance began on June 
1, 1935. 

The labor book contains a rather complete personal description of 
its possessor, such as date and place of birth, citizenship, family 
relations, and residence address; description of training, when and 
where, in what concern and school, training in other occupations, 
knowledge of agriculture, special knowledge, such as driving a power 
vehicle or a tractor for plowing; description of past employment 
lasting the longest time, by whom employed, where, in what occupa- 

' Data are from the following sources: Germany, Reichsgesetzblatt for Mar. 1 and May 17, 1935; Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt for May 25, 1935: Announcement by Minister of Labor, pt. 1, pp. 154 to 156; Order by the 
president of the Employment and Unemployment Insurance Office, pt. I, p. 157; Das Arbeitsbuch, by Dr. 


A. Wende, Counselor of the Ministry of Labor, pt. IJ, pp. 132 to 134; and Soziale Praxis for May 30, 1935: 


Das Arbeitsbuch, by Dr. Fr. Syrup, president of Employment and Unemployment Insurance Office, cols. 
626-631. 
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tion, and on what dates; description of the present or current occ Upa- 

tion, such as title and address of the employing concern, departimen; 
of the concern, or occupation, date of beginning of employment 
nature of occupation as exact as possible, date of ending of the employ. 
ment, and signature of the employer. 

All local employment service offices are to keep a complete cap 
index of all labor books issued in their districts. Each book that js 
issued has a corresponding index card in the file of the issuing office 
each card containing a brief summary of all contents of the book 
This system enables the authorities to keep a complete and stric; 
check on the movements and the earning opportunities of all wage 
earners and salaried employees in the country. 

The regulations specify the classes of workers to which the labo; 
books are to be issued and make it clear that eventually all workers. 
including apprentices and volunteer workers, will be required to haye 
a labor book in order to obtain employment or hold their present jobs. 
Civil officials (Beamte), soldiers, prisoners, public wards, and other 
persons who, according to the labor laws in effect, appear not to be 
wage earners or salaried employees are exempted, as are also persons 
having a monthly income over 1,000 marks, workers residing abroad, 
home workers, and children not having completed the compulsory 
term in the public schools. 

The importance of the plan is emphasized by the president of the 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance Office. He points ou 
that the system will permit the compilation of statistics on a nation- 
wide scale and enable the Government authorities better to distribute 
labor, to ascertain the branches of industries that show remediable 
weaknesses, and to control changes of occupation, migration from 
country to city, and the ratio of employment regarding sex and age. 
The indexes can also be utilized by the vocational guidance offices 
for the benefit of boys and girls leaving school, in order to direct them 
to occupations in which their work is needed. In addition, the 
authorities claim, the index will enable them to ascertain many other 
facts which are of great importance for the population, social, and 
economic policies of Germany. 

Upon entering employment the worker must turn over his labor 
book to the employer who will keep it during the period of employ- 
ment. When a worker or employee leaves his position, the book must 
be returned to him by the employer. No worker subject to the act 
of February 26, 1935, may be employed who is not in possession of 3 
labor book. 
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Age Distribution of Unemployed in Great Britain, 
May 1935 


TATISTICS showing the age distribution of persons 18 years of 

age and over, registered for work at the British public employ- 
ment offices have been compiled from the records of the employment 
exchanges. This analysis is published in the Ministry of Labor 
Gazette of July 1935. 

The data refer to conditions on May 13, 1935, when 1,938,636 per- 
sons 18 years of age and over were on the registers. Of these, 
|,544,915 were registered as wholly unemployed, 305,363 were working 
part time or were temporarily laid off, and 88,358 were normally 
casual workers. ‘Table 1 gives the age distribution of the men and 
women in each of these groups. 


Table 1.—Age Distribution of Unemployed Persons in Great Britain, May 13, 
1935, by Sex and Degree of Unemployment 
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As the table shows, the proportion of women in the lower age groups 


| ismuch greater than that of men. This, according to the Gazette, is 
mainly due to the effects of marriage and other causes in reducing the 


number of older women who are seeking work. Further analysis of 
the data showed that of the total number of unemployed women on 
the registers, 61 percent were single or widowed and 39 percent were 
married. A high percentage of the married women seeking employ- 


ment, however, was found in the older group, 61 percent being between 


25 and 45 years of age. Detailed analysis of the age and marital 


status of women registered for work at the exchanges is given in 
table 2. 
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Table 2.—Age and Marital Status of Unemployed Women in Great Britajy 
May 13, 1935 
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An analysis of the figures by geographical distribution showed little 
variation with regard to the men except in the Midlands, where onl; 
39 percent were under 35, as compared to 44.9 percent for Great 
Britain as a whole, and in Scotland, where over 50 percent of the 
unemployed men were under 35. In the country as a whole, 35.2 
percent of the unemployed women were between the ages of 18 and 
25, and 63.3 percent were under 35. The percentage of younger 
women in the 18-25 year age group, was much higher (58.2 percent) in 
Wales and Monmouth than for the country as a whole and lower 
(28.0 percent) in the Northwestern administrative division. In the 
London area 64.4 percent of the women and 45.7 percent of the men 
were under 35 years of age. 
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NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 





Work of Petroleum Labor Policy Board 


AGES and pay rolls increased and compliance with the terms 
established by agreement was fairly satisfactory in the 
period of code operation for the petroleum industry under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, according to a recently published survey on 
the work of the Petroleum Policy Board.’ Up to the time the United 
States Supreme Court rendered its adverse decision in the Schechter 


| case, holding the code-making powers in the Recovery Act unconstitu- 


tional, the Petroleum Labor Policy Board had acted on 2,862 out of 
3.945 complaints filed alleging violations of the wages and hours 
provisions of the petroleum code; of those handled 1,458 were adjusted 
and in 922 no violation was found. Complaints under section 7 (a) 
numbered 77, of which 7 were withdrawn. No evidence of coercion 
was found in 22 cases, 35 were settled, and 13 remained unadjusted 
when the Board’s work was brought to a close. 

The work of the Board was varied in nature and included action 
upon complaints of alleged violations of code wages and hours pro- 
visions and section 7 (a), interpretation of code provisions, research, 
handling requests for exemptions from labor provisions, measurement 
of the effects of the code on labor, and compliance and litigation cases. 
In outlining its activities the Board stated that this was done in order 


_ to guide administrative procedure in the event that Congress enacted 


legislation to carry out the purposes of the Recovery Act and also to 
clarify its labor policy. 


Membership and Duties 


AS ORIGINALLY set up, the Petroleum Labor Policy Board was 


bipartisan. However, because of the refusal of the representative 


chosen for labor to serve, a reorganization was effected on December 
19, 1933, establishing an impartial board of three members. Based 
on oral instructions from the Administrator the Board formulated its 
duties and functions to include: (1) Advising the Administrator in 
determining policies affecting labor and in interpreting and applying 


code labor provisions; (2) acting on compliance cases and recommend- 


'U. 8. Department of the Interior. Petroleum Labor Policy Board. Report to the Petroleum 
Administrator, Aug. 17, 1935. (Mimeographed.) 
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ing appropriate enforcement measures; (3) investigating labor dis. 
putes and acting in mediation, conciliation, and arbitration es 
(the latter only upon joint request of parties to a dispute); (4) handling 
cases arising under section 7 (a) dealing with collective bargaining 
holding elections for employee representation, and related work: and 
(5) carrying out research in order to advise on labor policies and the 
effects of the code on employment, wages, and purchasing power. 


Activities of the Board 


Wages and hours complaints —From the date the Board was or- 
ganized in January 1934 to the end of May 1935 the number of com- 
plaints alleging violation of the code wages and hours provisions 
totaled 3,945. By May 17, 1935, 2,862 of these cases had been closed. 
Adjustments were made in 1,458 cases; 922 showed no violations: 
and in 482 compliance had not been secured. The 1,083 cases that 
were pending were closed by notifying the respective complainants 
that, in view of the action of the Supreme Court, the Board had no 
further jurisdiction. 

On the basis of experience it was decided that the best procedure 
would be to send complaints as to hours and wages to the planning and 
coordinating committee for adjustment in the first instance. See- 
tion 7 (a) cases were reserved for personal attention and action of the 
Board. Cases that could not be adjusted in this way next went to the 
Division of Investigations to be prepared for action of the Attorney 
General. Section 7 (a) cases were prepared for the Attorney General 
by the Board’s staff or were referred to the Division of Investigations 
in the first instance when it was deemed desirable. On the basis of 
reports received it was decided whether cases should be sent to thie 
Department of Justice at once or held in an attempt to obtain 
adjustment. 

Section 7 (a) cases.—-Of the 77 cases brought under section 7 (a) in 
which employees charged discrimination or coercion against union 
men or that company unions were forced upon the employees, 7 were 
withdrawn, 22 showed no evidence of such coercion, 35 were settled, 
and 13 remained unadjusted. A total of 6,613 men were involved. 
Formal hearings were held in 23 cases and there were 22 formal de- 
cisions. One decision had been formulated but was not issued before 
the work was brought to a close. 

The Board acted in 20 strikes involving 9,278 men and 15 threatened 
strikes involving 17,862 men. Of the 14 strike settlements effected, 
8 resulted in written agreements. There were 5 cases in which set tle- 
ment was not secured. Of the 15 strikes averted, written agreements 
were obtained in the settlement of 7. 

The Board acted as arbitrator in 12 cases involving 4,680 men. 
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In the 15 contracts entered into for the purpose of settling disputes 
arising between employers and employees the Board was named as 
final arbitrator or mediator. The agreements were all established for 
j-year periods and cover about 14,000 workers. 

Disputes over choice of representatives for collective bargaining 
numbered 64. The Board held 33 elections to determine such repre- 
sentatives; in 17 cases the choice was made by checking the petitioners’ 
names against the company pay roll, and in 12 cases no election was 
necessary as the employers recognized the workers’ choice.’ 

Discrimination and intimidation cases were most difficult to settle, 
as it was not always possible to determine the cause of a lay-off or 
discharge. Because of the importance of securing the opinion of a 
mediator, and not only that‘of an investigator, it came to be the 
policy of the Board to handle such cases directly rather than refer 
them to the Division of Investigations. 

Interpretations.—About half of the Board’s time was devoted to 
such problems as code interpretation, modification, exception, and 
amendment. Among the major questions was that of determining 
differentials between wage rates of various skill classes, the code 
having provided for maintenance of differentials as of July 1, 1929, 
for certain occupations. The clause as written was modified by 
Executive order and there were subsequent administrative orders on 
differentials requiring current and retroactive payments. The major 
companies complied with the requirements but there was a recalcitrant 
group. On the whole the orders resulted in raising the wage rates of 
skilled workers. 

The definition of stripper wells was left to individual regional com- 
mittees by code amendment, and it is the belief of the Board that this 
was a mistake that might have been avoided had the Petroleum 
Administration been functioning when the matter was settled. 

It was necessary in the course of the life of the code to make dis- 
tinctions between employees and independent retailers so that owning 
or leasing companies would be responsible for maintaining labor pro- 
visions. There were complications involved in maintaining code 
provisions where industries overlapped and operated either under 
different labor provisions or entirely without codes. It was con- 
cluded that related industries should be subject to the same standards 

Exemptions.—Upon request of the Petroleum Administrator the 
Board considered 28 petitions requesting exemption from one or more 
code provisions. In 20 cases the exemptions sought were approved 
but in 4 approval was denied, and the remaining 4 had not been acted 
on when the work was discontinued. In all, 14 petitions for reducing 
minimum wages of drillers were considered. It was possible to grant 
some ameliorative action in 11 of these. The Board held formal 


* For an account of elections held under the auspices of the Board, see p. 951 of this issue. 
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hearings on 6 major subjects involving interpretations and change, 
in the code. These included: (1) The determination of differentia): 
in pay rates for skilled labor; (2) definition of ‘‘employee’’, including 
determination of the legal position of lessees of stations; (3) applica. 
tion of code to stripper wells and definition of the term; (4) exemption 
of filling stations from code terms in towns of 2,500 population or less: 
(5) minimum-wage rates for rig builders in several States; and (6) 
proposals of organized workers for changes in code labor provisions. 

Litigation.—-Of the 357 cases arising under the petroleum code that 
were handled by the Department of Justice, 50 percent involved 
violations of the marketing provisions. When the Schechter decisioy 
was handed down 45 actions had been instituted in the Federal courts 
of which 8 had been closed and 32 were pending. 

Post-code activities —The Board has undertaken a survey of th 
petroleum industry since removal of the code work. A field study 
of employment, pay rolls, hours of labor, and weekly earnings is 
contemplated. It is expected to collect new data and analyze that 
already available in the studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Cabinet Committee’s Recommendations for Cotton- 
Textile Industry 


ONTROL of excess capacity, retirement of obsolescent machin- 

ery, and the maintenance of code labor provisions are among 
the recommendations offered by the Cabinet committee appointed 
by the President on April 26, 1935, to investigate conditions in the 
cotton-textile industry.! The committee submitted its recommenda- 
tions and a report on conditions and problems in the industry, cover- 
ing such questions as international trade, Government purchases of 
cotton, the cotton-loan policy, processing tax, and merchandising 
and marketing. Specific suggestions were made for better control 
of the industry. The formation of a continuing committee, made up 
of representatives of Government, employers, employees, and other 
affected groups, was recommended, to formulate in more concrete 
terms the recommendations made and to study and report on long- 
time problems in the cotton-textile industry, including its interrela- 
tion with other phases of national and international economy. ‘The 
Cabinet committee consisted of the Secretaries of Commerce, State, 
Agriculture, and Labor. A fact-finding subcommittee was appointed 
consisting of a representative of each of the respective secretaries 
and of the United States Tariff Commission. Those parts of the 





1 United States Senate Doc. No. 126 (74th Cong., Ist sess.): Cotton textile industry—message of |) 
President of the United States transmitting a report on the conditions and problems of the cotton text 
industry, made by the Cabinet committee appointed by him. Washington, 1935. 
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factual report and of the recommendations having a direct labor 
interest are summarized below. 

A number of measures were suggested, designed to lessen the 
adverse effects of the excess capacity and obsolescence of machinery 
that are serious problems in the cotton-textile industry. Such legis- 
lative or administrative action as may be necessary should be taken, 
the committee stated, to limit the hours of machine operation, to 
establish a leasing system for retiring surplus equipment and to pur- 
chase and retire the most obsolete units after a probationary period 
under the leasing system. The withdrawal of equipment at the ex- 
pense of the industry itself should be subject to adequate regulation 
in the public interest, always observing the objectives of eliminating 
inefficient units and caring for displaced workers. 

If the capacity of mills is measured on a single-shift basis (which 
understates the position, owing to the existing practice in the South 
of operating two shifts) production could be increased by about two- 
thirds. Because of the presence of extra equipment there is a con- 
stant tendency to build up stocks of goods, with the result of almost 
chronic depressions. 

Obsolescence is stated to include not only machinery but the mills 
themselves and to some extent the methods of buying raw materials 
and selling finished goods. It is pointed out that obsolescence in 
staple-goods industries may be more important from the point of view 
of intercompany competition on narrow margins than from the point 
of view of high cost to consumers. With cotton mills drifting south- 
ward, obsolescence thus becomes more serious for New England 
owners than for others. 

To preserve the labor standards of the code established under the . 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Government is urged to sup- 
plement the voluntary efforts of those in the industry by such meas- 
ures as may be feasible. Therefore, further study is recommended of 
such questions as regional wage differentials. Under the code hourly. 
rates of 32% cents in the North and 30 cents in the South were estab- 
lished; these rates were a compromise, since the North asked that 
there be no differential and the South that it be made larger. The 
effect is stated to have been to increase wages in the South relatively 
more than in the North. However, code provisions raised hourly 
wages in all branches of the industry and resulted in increased employ- 
ment but with little increase in total annual income per worker except 
where continuous employment could be furnished. After the Supreme 
Court decision on the N. I. R. A. it was not possible (in August 1935) 
to measure in actual figures the extent of observance of code terms, 
but it was understood that the industry was making a successful 
effort to continue the code standards on a voluntary basis. 

17272—35—-7 
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Study of the statistics for the industry showed that the numbe, 0! 
wage earners employed declined from an annual average of 468 (0 
in 1927 to 330,000 in 1931, but increased by 50,000 in 1933. Average 
employment in the first half of 1935 was 408,000. New England 
showed a great loss in cotton-textile workers, from 195,000 in 1923 
to 90,000 in 1933; in this period the average number of employees jn 
the South increased from 220,000 to 257,000. Wages which averaved 
$14 to $16 a week in pre-depression years declined to $11 in 1932. 
In the first 6 months of 1935 the weekly wage was about $13. Annual 
earnings were $700 to $800 in 1929 and $570 in 1933, compared with 
general averages for all manufacturing ranging from as high as $1,200 
to $1,300 a year to as low as about $870. 

Restrictive legislation is cited as being important in maintaining 
high standards by controlling the employment of adult and child 
labor in the cotton-textile industry. For example, the Massachu- 
setts law that restricts hours of labor to 48 per week for women dur- 
ing specified daytime hours is commended, as well as the 14-year 


minimum age requirement for the employment of minors in most of 


the cotton-manufacturing States. 
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National Income in 1934 


ATIONAL income increased by 5 billion dollars, or 11 percent, 

between 1933 and 1934, according to estimates published re- 
cently by the Division of Economic Research, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce.’ In 
1933 income payments in the form of wages, salaries, and other labor 
income, interest, dividends, entrepreneurial withdrawals, and net 
rents and royalties to individuals for economic services rendered 
totaled 44.4 billion dollars and in the year following, 49.4 billion 
dollars. The 1934 total was higher than in 1932 (48 billion dollars) 
but 37 percent below 1929 (78.6 billion dollars). 

All types of income rose in 1934 except ‘‘other labor income” and 
interest payments. The highest proportionate gain occurred in the 
types of income payment that declined most during the depression. 

The estimate for 1934 includes work-relief payments, such as pay 
rolls and maintenance received by members of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the pay rolls on Civil Works Administration and Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration work projects, and administrative 
pay rolls of State, county, and other local public-relief administrative 
agencies. If the income from relief were excluded the rise in national 
income would be only 4.2 billion dollars, or 10 percent in excess of the 
1933 level. Disbursements for pay rolls on P. W. A. projects are 
shown in the estimates for the construction industry if carried on 
under contract and appear under the proper industrial classification 
if carried on by a particular industry. The pay rolls for P. W. A. 
projects aggregated 302 million dollars in 1934 as compared with 33 
million dollars in 1933. Public and private funds disbursed for direct 
relief are excluded from the estimates as not being income payments 
for economic services rendered. 

The study of income in 1934 was in continuation of previous studies 
carried on by the Department of Commerce in cooperation with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research.’ In the study here reviewed 





' Reprint from Survey of Current Business, August 1935: National Income Increased by Five Billion 
Dollars in 1934, by Robert RK. Nathan. 

* See Moathly Labor Review, March 1934 (p. 584), National Income, 1929-32; and Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1985 (p. 921), National Income in 1933 and 1934. 
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some revision of the 1933 figures previously published is made. |t js 
stated that both the 1933 and 1934 estimates are preliminary and 
that the property-income estimates in particular are subject to revision 
when the statistics of corporate income-tax returns become available. 

Table 1 shows national income paid out, by types of payment, for 
the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, in dollar value and with index 
numbers based on income paid out in 1929. 


Table 1.—National Income Paid Out, by Types of Payment ~ 



























































1929 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 
Type of payment ee 
Amount (in millions of dolTars) 
—— ee 
ae ee ee 78, 576 | 72,973 | 61,433 | 47, 964 44, 431 19, 44 
—————— = i 
Labor income.......__- SC ee nC ee 51,088 | 46,844 | 39,444 | 30,643 | 29, 121 
Salaries (selected industries) !.......- antacaineeoreh 5,664 | 5,551 | 4,606 | 3,387 | 2,997 3, 19 
Wages (selected industries) !..................-- 17,197 | 14,251 | 10,608 | 7,017 | 7,189 8, O44 
Salaries and wages (all other industries) -__.__.--- | 27,291 | 26,052 | 23,148 | 19,141 | 17,325 | 18,67 
REE EE EAA TY SOS Tae 637 | 1,394 
nc, co ancenemusubandinnebecs ess 936 990 | 1,082 1,098 973 | rr 
ne ss aenemeinecseals 11,632 | 11,719 | 10,076 | 8,189 | 6,995 | 7,143 
es oe ee eee. 5,963 | 5,794 | 4,312 | 2,749 | 2,042 2, 30 
8 ESE ee Ge ee Sees Oe NL egn 5, 104 5, 310 5, 228 5, 048 4, 569 4, 509 
OE OEE SLE 3,432 | 2, 763 1, 847 1, 153 950 | 1,08; 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals_.._...._............._.- 12, 424 | 11, 647 | 10,066 | 7,979 | 7,365) ¥%,1U3 
Index numbers (1929= 100.0) 
ert l 
pp RAGS eee ern 100. 0 92.9 | 78. 2 | 61.0 56. 5 | 62 
ETS TT eS eR pee ee oe 100. 0 91.7 77.2 60. 0 57.0| 648 
Salaries (selected industries) !....................- 100. 0 98. 0 81.3 59. 8 52.9 | { 
Wages (selected industries) !............_...-._-- 100. 0 82.9 61.7 40.8 41.8 | 2 
Salaries and wages (all other industries)._....._-- 100. 0 95.5 84.8 70.1 63.5 | 68.4 
_ . SSE a 100. 0 105.8 115. 6 117.3 104. 0 a 
A CE 100.0 | 100.7 86. 6 70. 4 60. 1 f 
ER ES IN Re aI aE ees SEP. eS 100. 0 97. 72.3 46.1 34. 2 s 
RIDE SS a aE aCe ee See oe ee 100. 0 104. 0 102.4 98. 9 89.5 s 
po SSSR as See 100. 0 80. 5 53.8 33. 6 27.7 3 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals_................--.-..-- 100. 0 93.7 81.0 64. 2 59. 3 ¢ 




















1 Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water 
transportation. 

2 Includes pay rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and pay rolls of Civ 
Works Administration and Federal Emergency Relief Administration work projects plus administrativ« 
pay rolls outside of Washington. 

3 Includes net balance of international flow of property incomes. 


Income paid out as used in table 1 is defined as the compensation 
paid to or received by individuals for their productive services, 
whether labor, management, or the furnishing of capital. The esti- 
mate is limited in general to services entering into ‘“‘the market 
place of our economy.” Services of housewives and other members 
of the family in the home are excluded as are also services of durable 
goods owned and possessed for personal use such as dwellings, furni- 
ture, and automobiles. Earnings from odd jobs, changes in the value 
of assets, and direct relief are also omitted as being unproductive, 
impossible to estimate accurately, etc. The report states that the 
increase in odd jobs during the depression may result in overstating 
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the decline in income paid out. Another item tending to reduce the 
income total is the probable expansion of services in the home 
which were formerly bought in the market. 

It should also be pointed out that, because of the price changes 
that took place, real income did not vary to the extent indicated in 
dollar value. Income paid out declined 43 percent between 1929 
and 1933 and the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes of cost of living 
and wholesale prices declined 23 and 31 percent, respectively. The 
original report states that although price indexes ‘‘are not sufficiently 
representative to warrant their use in deflating the income figures in 
order to determine the drop in real income,” the greater decline in 
income payments as compared with prices does indicate a marked 
decline in real income during the depression. 

According to the estimates in table 1 the tendency was for all 
classes of income to decline annually from 1929 through 1933 and to 
rise in 1934. Labor income in 1933 was 43 percent lower than in 1929; 
the increase between 1933 and 1934 was 14 percent. Property income 
decreased 40 percent between 1929 and 1933 and only increased 2 
percent in 1934 as compared with the previous year. If the change in 
labor income, exclusive of work-relief payments, is considered, the 
rise between 1933 and 1934 is 11 percent. In the industries for 
which wages and salaries could be separated there was an increase 
in wage payment of 24 percent in 1934 over 1933 as compared with 
a 7-percent increase in salaries during this same year. 

The report states that net rents and royalties declined sharply 
during the depression because of the severe reduction in gross rental 
income and also because items such as taxes, insurance, interest, and 
depreciation were rigidly fixed. Evidence available points to a reduc- 
tion in rents and royalties between 1929 and 1933 of nearly three- 
fourths of the total and a 14-percent increase between 1933 and 1934 

Labor income bore practically the same relation to total income 
in each of the years 1929 to 1934. In the earliest year the percentage 
of total income paid to labor was 65.0; it dropped to 63.9 in 1932 
and stood at 67.0 in 1934. Thus, even if work-relief income (2.8 
percent of the total in 1934) is excluded from the labor income, this 
classification maintained approximately the same share of national 
income as in 1929. 

Income payments are shown by 12 industrial groups in table 2 
and index numbers are given with 1929 used as a base. 
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Table 2. —National Income Paid Out, by Industrial Divisions 








1929 | 1930 | 1931 





1932 | 1933 | 1434 









































Industry — 
Amount (in millions of dollars) 
| 
AB indiastsian... ... .- 2 - <n nne-nos $7 8, 576 | | $72, 973 | $31,433 | $17, 964 $14, 431 | $19, 440 
——— =|: ———| -—~ — 
Agriculture.............- pdabibianiied ; | 6, 157 | 5, 495 | 4, 271 3, 192 | 2 993 5 209 
Mining. ....--- ; 2, O80 1,733 | 1,206 813 772 1. 008 
Electric light and power and gas | 1,304 1,475 ® 1, 408 1, 275 1, 164 | L143 
Manufacturing... __- is,014 | 15,942 | 12363] 8.544] 8.273 | 100m 
Construction... pret 3,257 | 2,939 | 1, 939 948 781 86 
Transportation... : 6, 592 6, 129 5, 169 4, 083 3, 747 3, 993 
Communication... - - asia 913 | 946 | Nu 801 727 749 
RASS as | 11,385 | 10,889! 9,555 | 7,538 6, 620 7177 
Finance. a aia are | §8,415] 7,540 6, 296 4, 925 3, 998 1 13 
Government. - 6, 809 | 7, 048 | 7, 193 | 7, 153 7, 377 %, 404 
Excluding work-relief pay ments_- 6,809 | 7,048 7, 193 | 7,153 | %,740 T ()] 
Work-relief payments !_- 637 44 
Gervies.......... | 8,459 | 7,979 | 6,939] 5,442] 4,884 41 
Miscellaneous... | 5,191 | 4,903 | 4,170] 3,250] 3,095 | 5 
il : 
Index numbers (1929= 100.0) 
All industries.........<.. 100. 0 | 92.9 78. 2 61.0 56. 5 
i= ———— |} ————— 4 | ES_E_ 
RE a= a Ps 100. 0 89. 2 69.4 51.8 48.6 
IG hctwinadebainindddaithuds sia 100. 0 83.3 58. 0 39. 1 37.1 1s 
Blectric light and power and gas--_-- Aid 100. 0 113.1 108. 0 97.8 89.3 8 
Manufacturing...........-..--.--- eae 100. 0 88. 5 68. 6 47.4 45.9 | 
ae : ade 100. 0 90. 2 60. 5 29. 1 24.0 ' 
Transportation. - ------_----- ‘oe 100. 0 93.0 78.4 61.9 56.8 60 
Communication. ----.....----- ie 100, 0 103. 6 97.9 87.7 79. 6 82.0 
ath cbbbtebhact dt odue - bie 100. 0 95, 2 83.9 66. 2 58.1 | 63. ( 
Finance-- Pe Tee ee Tae is 100. 0 89. 6 74.8 58. 5 47.5 19 
Government . Dibdsin Sake Ah etal aes : | 100.0 103. 5 105. 6 105. 1 103.3 123. 4 
Excluding work-relief pay ments ae eS | 103. 5 105. 6 105. 1 99.0 0 
Work-relief —- os ode a a eee Tt Mak satd ‘ 
,, aaa 100. 0 | 94.3 82. 0 64.3 57.7 64. ( 
Miscellaneous... _.| 100.0 | 84.5 80. 3 62. 6 59. 6 | 62.7 











1 Includes pay rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and pay rolls of Civil 
Works Administration and Federal Emergency Relief Administration work projects plus administrative 
pay rolls outside of Washington. 


In the industries where the decline in income paid out was in 
excess of 50 percent between 1929 and 1933 the increases in the 
following year were generally the greatest. For example the increase 
between 1933 and 1934 was 31 percent in mining, 21 percent in manu- 
facturing, and 11 percent in the construction industry. Income 
payments by governmental agencies (excluding work relief) were 3 
percent above the 1929 level in 1934. This is attributed to the in- 
crease in number of employees, restoration of full pay schedules, 
and the continued increase in interest charges on an expanding 
Government debt. 

Income paid out in agriculture was 10 percent greater in 1934 than 
in 1933 but it is stated that there is evidence that income produced 
increased to a much greater extent. Higher prices for agricultural 
products and the Federal Government disbursements under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which form a part of the gross-income 
estimates, contributed to the gain in this industry. The report 
states that there is evidence that the large business losses in agr- 
culture that were characteristic in 1932 have been eliminated and 
that business savings were enjoyed in 1934. 
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Employee Elections Conducted by Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board 


By Davip A. Moscovirz, Cuter CounsEL, PerroteumM LaBor Po.ticy BoarpD . 


HE Petroleum Labor Policy Board was established on October 
10, 1933, without formal order, by the Secretary of the Interior 
who was also Administrator of the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Petroleum Industry, for the purpose of aiding him in the enforcement 
and supervision of the labor provisions of the code. The Board was 
authorized to act in all matters arising under section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, as embodied in section 7, article I] 
of the petroleum code. It immediately formulated and adopted rules 
of procedure to be followed in election cases. These rules provided 
for elections by secret ballot or the checking of the names of petition- 
ing employees against company pay rolls. 

The aforementioned principle was first enunciated officially by the 
Board in the Magnolia Petroleum Co. case.’ In this case the Board 
decided that where there was a dispute as to who properly repre- 
sented the employees for the purpose of collective bargaining, an 
election should be held under the supervision of the Board to deter- 
mine by secret ballot the free choice of the employees. The company 
appealed to the Administrator on the ground that it was willing to 
bargain collectively with the International Association of Oil Field, 
Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America which had filed the com- 
plaint, and, therefore, an election was not necessary. The Adminis- 
trator ruled that an election was not the only method of ascertaining 
the choice of representatives by employees, and authorized the Board 
to check petitions of employees against pay rolls and to certify the 
choice of the majority of the employees by this method. 
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than This decision laid the groundwork for the peaceful settlement, 
duced within the industry, of the subsequent cases submitted to the Board 
Itural involving questions of the employees’ rights of self-organization for 
r the the purpose of collective bargaining. The foregoing procedure was 
1e 
nen ‘ Duncan Campbell, statistician, Petroleum Labor Policy Board, prepared the statistical data contained 
report n this article. 
acti * For a general account of the work of the Board, see p. 943 of this issue. 
5 ' Decided Feb. 6, 1934. 
1 and 951 
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finally incorporated in an administrative order * which authorized the 
Board to conduct elections by secret ballot (including primary 
elections when deemed advisable) in order to determine by what per- 
son, persons, or organization the employees desired to be represented, 
and further provided that: ‘After each such election, the Board shal] 
certify the results to all concerned and the person, persons or organi- 
zation certified as the choice of the majority of those voting shall be 
accepted as the representative or representatives of said employees 
for the purpose of collective bargaining without thereby denying to 
any individual employee or group of employees the right to present 
grievances, to confer with their employer or otherwise to- associate 
themselves or act for mutual aid or protection.” 

The Board dealt with 62 disputes involving the sole question of 
representation. In 34 of these cases elections were held with the 
cooperation of the companies and the men, and in 16 cases the choice 
of the employees was determined by checking the petitioners’ names 
against the company pay roll. The Board certified the results in each 
instance to the interested parties. These 50 cases involved 11,834 
men. In addition, 12 cases involving 5,464 men came before the 
Board in which the designated representatives of the employees were 
recognized by the companies without the necessity of an election. 

Table 1 summarizes the total number of representation disputes 
settled (1) without the necessity of a certification (i. e., upon receipt 
by the company of the employees’ petition as transmitted to it by the 
Board), (2) by pay-roll checks, or (3) by elections. 


Table 1.—Method of Settlement of Representation Disputes in Petroleum 
Industry, Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 28, 1935 














Num- , 
Method of settlement ber of —_ - 
cases 
Ric debe baienbGedwcdabarsebene 62 | 17,298 
Without certification !................-.-..- 12 5, 464 
Certifications based on— 
4 5” CEE eee eSey 16 5, 796 
EES PS eee ee ae 34 6, 038 

















1 Cases in which employees’ choice was recognized by company without certification but only after inter- 
vention by Petroleum Labor Policy Board. 


Table 2 gives an analysis of certifications issued on the basis of 
pay-roll checks. 





4 Order No. 97365 of the Petroleum Administrator, approved and promulgated Mar. 8, 1935. 
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Table 2.—Analysis of Certifications Issued by Petroleum Labor Policy Board 
Based On Pay-Roll Checks, Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 28, 1935 








Employees 
signing 
petition 


Employees 
iMentified | Ot signing 
petition 





Company 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent -| cent cent 
of of of 
total total total 








B2D CEE GRATER... cccconccesecsncccensccses 








Magnolia Petroleum Co., Fort Worth, Tex_- 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beaumont, Tex. -- 

Col-Tex Refining Co., Colorado, Tex 

Yount Lee Oil Co., Spindle Top, Tex_.._.-.. 

Empire Oil & Refining Co., East Chicago, 
Ind 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Denver, Colo-- 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Denver, Colo 

Texas Co., Denver, Colo 

Empire Oil & Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla_ 

Empire Oil & Refining Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

Louisiana Oil & Refining Co., Shreveport, La- 

Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., Semi- 
nole and Osage, Okl 

Nation al Refining Co., Coffeyville, Kans. ._- 

Yount Lee Oil Co., High Island, Tex 

Merrick Bristow Oil Co., Big Spring, Tex. _- , 

Continental Oil Co., Wink, Tex Sept. ‘ 


























It should be pointed out that all certifications issued on the basis 
of a check of employees’ signatures against company pay rolls were 
on behalf of affiliates of the American Federation of Labor. All 
except four of these were issued to the International Association of 
Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America. The three 
Denver certifications were issued to the Gasoline Filling Station 
Employees’ Union, and the National Refining Co. certification, 
Coffeyville, Kans., was issued to a joint representation group of 
various American Federation of Labor organizations. 

An analysis of certifications issued on the basis of elections, show- 
ing the distribution of votes for the various types of representation, 
8 given in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Analysis of Certifications Issued by Petroleum Labor Policy Bo, rd 
Based on ea Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 28, 1935 




































































th 
Valid votes cast 
—. _ ——- T: 
| For em- F di 
| Date of | Total For trade | ployee-rep- bo . 
Company election, | votes | | union resenta- |), vidu | For ot} 
1934 | cast tion plan | argaining | 
| | Total) 
] 
Num.-| Per-|Num-) Per- | Num-| Per-|Num- Per. 
| ber |cent| ber | cent! ber vcent | ber | cent 
| bot Sone 1 
cee Baar ene 
All elections. . -.-- le, 038 5, 787 |3, 470 | 60 1,951 | 34] 254/ 4 | 114 2 fs A 
|——— | ——— | ——= | = —— | ——- } ——— |] —— | 
Texas Co., Lockport, Tl___- Apr. 27 | 431 | 425) 344) 81/ 26/ 6| 55) 13) 
Texas Co., West Tulsa, Okla.._| May 17 | 266 | 266 | 196 | 74 43 | 16 26 wr. 8 2 
Texas Co., Casper, Wyo........| July 5| 91 90 83 | 92 7 eid aakel 
White Eagle Refining Co., Cas- 2 
Jed A SPR SP _.do | 55) 55 27 49 28 ne Accel s hU~ 
Continental Oil Co., Baltimore, , 0 
G.........--.-.----------- July 6| 65/ 64] 16] 2] o| | 2] 3] 37/ is 
Latonia Refining Corporation, | | 

EE GEN « nc ccudsnn ence July 10 | 157 157 | 61] 39 93 | 59 2 1 l | 
Latonia Refining (Corporation, | 

Latonia, Ky. (office)..........|_..do..... “Tel; eae ee 13 Fae ae & 1 7 t 
Continental Oil Co.: | | 

Glenrock, W - ebcegenet Sis July 14| 80 80) 54) 67 Se 2a wee I 
Parkerton, caporestanes = | 31 31; 26/ &%| 4] B 1 D Bikers. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Mid- | I 

Ea July 17| 507| 597| 200| 49| 307] 51 |.....- : 

Continental Oil Co., Colum- 

oo Serenrriteertepeeall July 19} 42} 42} 9 | 2! 33] 7 |... ca SA 
Ohio Oil o., Columbine, Wyo-_| July 20 30 30 18 | 60 i 2 oe —o Ss | 
Paso-Tex Pipe Line Co., El 

a Aug. 14| 54| 52| 30| 56] 17] 31| 5] 9 | 2| 4 
White eagle 1 Refining Co., Au- 

fame, Ss ie eS Aug. 22 278 276 200 72 67 25 9 3 | 
White agle | Refining Co., Au- 

gusta, Kans. (office).........- — OS 18 18 1 6 10 | 55 6} 33) l ( 
Lion Oil Rofning Co., El Do- | | 

tee orweee | Aug. 27 9 | 93 57 | 61 34| 37 2 | 2 |. 

Crown Central Petroleum 
Cor ogee Pasadena, Tex..| Sept. 8 | 162] 159] 150] 94 3 2 S95) 42.i... 
7 lic Oil Refining Co., 
i |. 7 ae — Ve 82 81 77 | 94 2 3 2 | 3 
Marathon Oil Co., Iraan, Tex_.| Sept. 26 | 154 154 83) 4 i gy ge 12 \ 
Continental Oil Co., McCamey, 

etapa Ra as aS Sept. 27 15 | 15 glk & ae a Ete ee a * 
Gesus No. 1 Oil Corporation, : 

Texon-Rita, Tex.............. Sept. 30 2 | 2 26 | 93 Be gg ee ee 
Reagan County Purchasing 

oe Texon-Rita, Tex_|...do_____ 14 14 ge 2 fe Rw SE oe ’ 

G. W. James, E] Dorado, Ark_-|__.do____- 7 7 Se 7 ore See Se a 3 
Lion Oil Refining Co., El Do- 

EE, ee Oct. 1 194 | 194 34; 18] 158) 81 2 1 

Barnsdall Oil Co.: 
a eee Oct. 19 15 2 adicwe 15 | 100 |....-- eee . 
ee a 4 IS thd Ad Se au 
Flatrock, Okla.............- 7 ee 5 5| 4] 80 Ce) rs mee wd 
Wiser Oil Co., Alluwe, Okla.: | | 
Gasoline plant_...........-- Oct. 24 10 10 | 8 | 80 1 10 1 _ 3 
Drilling department........|...do.....| 6 ime | Foe fii ek se 
Production and machinery 
departments............_- ae eet 48| 48| 32| 67 01-0 1. Si...... |. 
Schermerhorn Oil Co., Big | 

OS, aera Oct. 27 |" 12 ee Fe Ree owndiadesce 
Continental Oil Co., Big Spring, | 

Sianeli iat ae 27 ie (| oa oe me. | =e: ; 
American Petroleum Co., Hous- 

4) eae Oct. 21 137 137 116 | 85 12 9 9 = 
Shell Oil Co, Los Angeles, Calif.| Dec. 12 |2,816 |2, 582 /|1, 455 57 | 960) 37 108 4 59 - 
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Table 4 summarizes the number and percent of certifications by 
the Board, by type of organization to which issued. 





Table 4..-Number and Percent of Certifications by Petroleum Labor Policy 
‘Board, by baad of sania etd Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 28, , 1935 




























| Certifications issued 


: . Percent of 
| N umber total 


Organization 







Total catifentions i ee : 










American Federation of Labor affiliates____- 
[nternational Association of Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America - OR ae ES 8 Ps | ERR SL 
Filling Station E mploy ees’ Union___- 
Joint Representation of Oil Workers’ U nion and) or various A. F. of L. craft 
organizations - - _ __- e oa : TE - i 2 | 
Employee- representation plans_ : 9 | 18 
Other organizations ait 1 | 2 






an 
ao 






2 @|| 





~ 
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It is interesting to note that the analysis Budincs only 9 certifica- 
tions out of 50 in which the employees chose employee-representation 
plans in preference to American Federation of Labor affiliates, the total 
number of votes being 1,951 for the former and 7,220 for the latter. 

In answer to the early contention of the companies that they had a 
_ right under the law to bargain collectively with representatives of the 
minority group for terms and conditions of employment covering the 
same class of employees for which a majority had chosen other repre- 
sentation, the Board held that a majority of any craft or class of 
employees shall have the right to determine who shall be the repre- 
_ sentative of that class or craft for collective bargaining. Although 
_ developing this principle, the Board recognized the rights of individuals 
_ or groups to represent themselves or be represented by counsel or 
other representatives in cases of grievances or other matters not 
_ affecting the collective bargain for the whole class or craft of employees. 

In accordance with this principle the Board whenever necessary 
determined the appropriate unit for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, conducting investigations and hearings when the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case warranted. Certifications have, therefore, 
been on the basis of that unit which best served to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the petroleum 
code. The result has been certifications ranging from separate units 
within the same plant to certifications on a company State-wide basis. 
The question of the homogeneity of a unit for the purpose of collective 
bargaining was held to be one to be determined in the light of the 
facts and circumstances of each particular case. 

Although the Board at this time has no complete record of the 
number of agreements actually entered into subsequent to certifica- 
tion of the duly authorized representatives for collective bargaining, 
its files indicate that all but a small percentage were followed by 
agreements, both written and verbal. It should be noted that in each 
case consent to the holding of an election or the checking of names 
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against pay rolls was given by the company involved and that in only 
four cases did the employers proceed to disregard the certifications 
by attempting to impose upon their employees the type of bargaini ing 
organization preferred by them. 





Employee Elections Conducted by National Labor 
Relations Board, up to June 16, 1935 


By Grorce SHAw WHEELER, NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


NDER authority granted it by Congress (Public Res. No. 44. 
73d Cong.) the National Labor Relations Board ‘and the 17 
regional boards conducted 154 elections from July 1, 1934, to June 16, 
1935, to determine employee representatives. An analysis of the 
first 103 elections (up to Jan. 9, 1935) was given in the Monthly 
Labor Review for May 1935. The present article gives similar data 
for the grand total of 154 elections covering the whole of the period 
referred to. ‘Text comment on the tables is omitted, as it would be 
almost identical with that in the earlier article. 

Altogether 56,814 employees were eligible to vote in these 154 
elections and 45,287 valid votes were cast. Of the 45,287 votes, 
26,478 or 58.5 percent were for trade unions and 15,060 or 33.2 per- 
cent were for company unions or employee-representation plans. 

The results of the elections, by districts, are summarized in table | 





Votes Cast, and Number and Percent of Valid Votes 
Received, by Type of Organization, July 10, 1934, to June 16, 1935 
































Valid votes cast— 
Num- —_ 
ber of : 
em- ‘or company 
Board conducting election ploy- For trade union union Other ! 
ees eli- 
gible to| Total — 
vote Num- | Percent) Num- | Percent) Num- | Percent 
ber j|oftotal| ber j|oftotal;} ber | of total 
Se I ie ecncmdnnnenemaceel 56,814 | 45,287 | 26,478 58.5 | 15,060 33.2] 3,749 8 
National Labor Relations Board....| 4,713 | 3,556] 1,819 61.1) 1,681 47.3 56 1.6 
Regional labor boards...........-..- 52,101 | 41,731 | 24, 659 59.1 | 13,379 32. 1 3, 693 8 
I  Nedcenacasnaccnne 2, 658 2, 217 945 42.6 939 42.3 333 15. ( 
Second district... .............. 3, 264 2,019 1, 009 50.0 339 16.8 671 3 
ns cusdaccatdduwcad . 2, 258 1, 582 70.0 627 27.8 49 2 
Pourth district... .............-. 2,540 | 1,982] 1,066 53.8 726 36. 6 190 } 
iia ¢ Sdackdbhessedones 898 866 90 10.4 776 dd ee a 
oN a ee 1, 500 1, 274 853 67.0 344 27.0 77 6. 
Seventh district ................ 1, 276 454 432 95. 2 22 gy ORS wn 
SE ee 4, 807 4, 187 1, 787 42.7 1, 739 41.5 661 15.8 
DURE GIB 6 wo < cwcocccnccee 1, 446 1, 278 923 72. 2 40 3.1 315 24.6 
| SE 7, 355 6, 617 4, 456 67.3 1, 725 26. 1 436 6.6 
Eleventh district ............... 5, 383 3, 512 2, 052 58.4 1, 362 38.8 98 2.8 
"TP weiten Gistrict.........--4-.... 397 258 170 65.9 65 25. 2 23 8.9 
Thirteenth district ........----- 376 299 196 65. 6 103 et 
Ee ee ee ee ee a a ee nn 
Fifteenth district............-.- 7, 610 6, 901 3, 776 54.7 2, 541 36.8 5R4 8.9 
Sixteenth district.............-- 1, 090 737 511 Fre ee 226 30. | 
Seventeenth district.........-..- 8, 561 6, 872 4,811 70.0 2, 031 29.6 30 “4 




















! Votes for individuals with no affiliation indicated and votes cast against trade-union representation 
with no alternative indicated. Also includes 300 votes cast for the losing unions in the 9 elections involving 
jurisdictional disputes between rival trade unions. Other votes do not include votes cast which were not 
counted, e. g., contested or blank ballots. 
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1 only Table 2 gives the same information as table 1, in terms of units. 
ations : 
“—_ Table 2.—Elections Held, Units Involved, and Number and Percent of Units 
ing Won, by Type of Organization, July 10, 1934, to June 16, 1935 
| | 
Units won by | Units won by ; 
trade union | company union | Other units 
Num- | Total 
abor Board conducting election yon _— | | 7 
- - Per- 7 Per- 
tions | volved | Num- | Num- Num 
uae of | cent of | cent of 
ber | total ber total ber | total 
D _— ~ | rl _ 
0 icici ie cwiiditininns 154 579 337 | 58.2 169| 29.2 73 12.6 
O. 44, National Labor Relations Board__--. 3 6 4 66. 7 2 3 7 ae Se 
he 17 Regional labor boards: 
a 13 17 10 58.8 4 23. 5 3 17.6 
ne 16 Second district........-...--..-- 25 25 13 | 52.0 3 12.0 9 36. 0 
. | OS SORES: 3 3 2) SRRen ote sty GRR. rivers 
f the Fourth district.................. 10 1 6| 54.5 2} 18.2 3| 27.3 
| SS 1 (| SRS oie :| Seel........ ac 
nthly iv idincineniiiianeenoien . 12 10| 83.3 1 8.3 1 | 8.3 
1 Seventh district................. 2 6 8 2 a See See ee 
‘data E- Eighth district..............-... 11 12 7| 58.3 4| 33.3 1 | 8.3 
i ; Se 3 3 te § | = aww 1 33. 3 
yeriod F Tenth district... ............... 18 26 22| 84.6 3| 11.5 1 3.8 
Eleventh district._............- 9 345 165 47.8 139 40.3 41 | 11.9 
ild be Twelfth district_..........-....- 3 3 2| 66.6 oP TS hs Di shihashe 
Thirteenth district.............. 2 | 2 2) | Bert Ocenti 1 | "50.0 
a Ee eet ee ee ee ee a a San 
i Fifteenth district _.............- 16 | 69 55 | 79.7 8| 116 6 | 8.7 
a 154 Be Sixteenth district __............- 4 15 Tag . ) See Poe 6} 40.0 
| Seventeenth district. ._.......-- 23 | 23 22 | 95.7 1 | iedudiees taeda 
votes, F 
2 per- : ' ; ' ' 
- lhe results of elections, classified by size of establishment, are 
ble 1 shown in table 3. 
Votes — Table 3.—Number and Percent of Units and of Votes Won by Trade Unions, 
. Classified by Size of Establishment, July 10, 1934, to June 16, 1935 
; Units involved Valid votes cast 
: Num- 
a : Sel . ber of 
nits won by em- . ; 
ler ! Number of employees in establishment unions ployees Votes for union 
cae Num- eligi- | Num- 
ber ble to | "ber 
Percent Num-| Per- vote Num- | Per- 
of total ber cent ber cent 
8.3 EE Se ee ee 579 337 58.2 | 56,814 | 45,287 | 26,478 58. 5 
~~ 16 em 1 to 250 employees: ..-.....-- BY Lewes Fe0k 507 | 285 | 56.2 | 15,635 | 11,687 | 7,034| 60.2 
38 feu 251 to 500 employees_......................-- 23 16| 69.6 | 7,951 | 6,024| 3,989 66. 2 
15. 501 to 1,000 employees-..-..............-.-.-- 36 27 75.0 | 14,714 | 12,742 | 7,527 59. 1 
33 9 Over 1 000 | SE EE TES Fe SEES 13 9 69.2 | 18,514 | 14,834 | 7,928 53. 4 
2.2 = 
9.6 
_ 6°, ] The number of employees eligible to vote, the number of units 
- involved, and the results of elections in terms of number and percent 
+ of units and votes won by unions affiliated and not affiliated with 
he the American Federation of Labor are shown in table 4. 
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Table 4..-Number and Percent of Units and of Votes Won By Unions, Classified 
by Affiliation of Unions, July 10, 1934, to June 16, 1935 





| 




















Units involved Valid votes east 
ane’ Gaeaae ammnnanaad ie. ate. me 
Units won by pnling 7 
Hip : em- | Votes for u: 
Union P union ployees | 
| Num- -| eligible | Num- 
| ber |. to vote| ber 
Num- Per- | Num- Per 
| ber cent | ber cent 
All elections. ---- . 4 ae otcalei sed | 579 | 337 58.2 | 56,814 | 45,287 | 26, 478 5S 5 
Unions affiliated with American Federation | Ps wr FE} 
a tinktniitiannwinsitinncanssten 534 | 302| 56.6 | 52,186 | 41,683 | 23,9m1 | 
International unions---..---.---_- ne 495 | 270 | 54.5 | 38,405 | 30,889 | 17, 161 55. ( 
Federal labor unions_-.. .._.._-_____- anal 39 32 82.1 | 13,781 | 10,794 | 6,800 63.0 
Independent unions--_......_....__-- p 45 35 77.8 





4,628 | 3,604 | 2,517 60,8 


The elections are classified in table 5 according to whether the 
employer had recognized the elected representatives, whether the 
employer had bargained with such representatives, whether a written 
agreement had resulted, and whether the election had resulted in » 
harmonious solution of the representation problem. 


Table 5.—Subsequent Results, by Units, of Elections During Period July 10, 
1934, to June 16, 1935 


{According to latest reports available, Mar. 9, 1935, and June 11, 1935] 


Number of units 























| Total ci -_— pe § i> i> Be Ti. 2.) ne 
Beard | oye on “ee a - Written Harmoni- | j, 
= | units | a .. _ agreement | istic , | su 
| ine pany | company relations ne 
volved —__—. -_ jachonses : —-|—————_ *" 
| | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes| No | Yes| No | ed 
‘ |__| —_|_— wteae 
pO ee eee wcesh it man | 306 | 203 | 295 | 205 | 225 | 250 | 278) 211 
National Labor Relations Board---_- s | | ae oe | eee | wwe] -=-0-- Sa ! 
Regional labor boards. -.--..--.-- --| 578 | 300 | 203) 289) 205) 225) 259) 278] 210 24 
First district. .......-- Eicicdigel Saint eR sae i Meateead if) é 
Second district... .-......--..--- 2%; 9 13; 9 11 6 13; 11 9 
Third district ..........---- wwebel 3 | 2 l 2 1 oe 2 ee 2 
Fourth district... .......-....-.-. ll 8 l 7 3]; 6 | 
Fifth district _--. 1 | eee l | ------|----20]--->--]-< 
Sixth district... ._.....-- pevewdes 12 4 8 3 1. 31.4 2 7 | 
Seventh district. _...............| 6 |, = 6 in dl EE ais. 
Eighth district. _---.-.___- anetel <s GE ae 1 8 ij 1] 6 7 2 
SE ecce-----2--------| SS i oot Sarit 2 
ee meeeees. 8... a, 2% | 19 3 18 2) wi fi 4 
Eleventh district 1......._. nie | 345 | 167| 137| 167| 137| 167 | 137 | 167 | 137 
Twelfth district.............._-- 3; 1 9 oe oy 1 ome te Beas 
Thirteenth district. ............ | Tie + oe na ed gar ¢ Pes 7 
Fourteenth district-..._..__._. $i PRLS ae ie fe SE, Re OS TTC a 
Fifteenth district ..............-.| 69; 30; 34 29| 35 4 56); 26) 37 8 
Sixteenth district -22-2220-2----| 15] 15 |---| 15}... | a8} 2] 15 |. 
Seventeeth district... ..........- | 2] 16 4| 13 Bi. Simi wl] 7 
All districts except eleventh - -__-_--- 228 | 133 66 122 68 | 58 | 122; 111 73 














1 The reports in the trucking, garage, and auto shop cases answered ‘‘ Yes’, ‘‘ Yes’’, “‘Stipulation’’, ‘‘ Yes 
to questions (1) Did the company recognize? (2) Did the company bargain with? (3) Did the compan) 


sign a written agreement? (4) Did harmonious relations result? but it was not clear whether this applie’ 
to the 136 units won by employee representatives. The total results are therefore shown without the figure: 
for the eleventh district as well as a total including them. 
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The subsequent results of elections in units won by unions are 
classified according to affiliation of union in table 6. 


Table 6.—Subsequent Results of Elections in Units Won by Trade Unions, by 
_ Affiliation of Union, July 10, 1934 ito June 16, (1935, 





Company 

bargained | Written | Harmonious 
| with elected | agreements _ relations re- 

representa- | resulted | sulted 

tives 


Company 
| recognized 
Num- | elected repre- 
ber of | Seutatives 
Union | units 
. &| ea eee Reeeene: Rennes ites 
by N Per- IN Per- | N | Per- |; Per- 
Ges | Sa cent of| raat cent of! b — icent of} ; cent of 
units | units units ; units 


won = won | units won 


,ll unions. . - - . 81.6 7 | 78. 212 
Unions affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor. P as 25 85. 4 | 
International unions (all dis- 











| 


tricts) 27 ; Ct I 
International unions (excluding 
eleventh district) 75 | 70.1 | 
no os ms enit Diente 3: ; 62. 5 
Independent unions... .. 35 48. 6 











Total units in which reports were 
available_- -- z fetes 


Collective-Bargaining Practices in France 


HE movement to regulate employment relations by collective 

agreements has made less progress in France than in many other 
countries. The French National Economic Council was asked recently 
for an opinion as to the desirability of extending the system of col- 
lective agreements and the means by which this may be done. The 
Council carried out an extensive inquiry concerning collective agree- 
ments in France in an effort to determine the underlying causes of the 
relatively slow progress of this form of labor procedure. 

The findings of the study were embodied in a report adopted by 
the Council at a session held November 30, 1934; this report is sum- 
marized in the May 1935 issue of the International Labor Review.’ 
The report contains a survey of existing law and practice in regard to 
collective agreements in France, based upon agreements between 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and upon official regulations 
growing out of agreements between parties. 


Extent of Collective Agreements 


Tue report of the French National Economic Council shows that 
on October 15, 1933, 448,900 (or 7.5 percent) of the wage earners in 


' International Labor Office. International Labor Review (Geneva), May 1935, p. 700: Collective Agree- 
ments in France. 
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industry and commerce were covered by collective agreements, , 
follows: 


Number and Percent of Wage Earners Covered by Collective Agreements in 
bisa by hesinersacind 
































Wage earners cov: 
Total num- Total num- | 
Industry group veh oa ber of wage on of 
ments ! earners ! Number ? | ber in i: 
dustry 
| grou 
FSET La TOTES A 970, 159 | 6, 004, 946 448, 900 | 
F oe: . |= =— =| ——— 
GE aa ent ER Soe SNe Re ee MrT ees E 87, 451 344, 220 9 
| Re kh ATE SCE I | 203,701 | 339, 309 } 102, C00 

Me 2. nf kuancbanbannoonsiial 128, 580 631, 807 22, 350 3. 5 
Building materials, quarries, pottery, glass. ._...-- —— 7, 029 263, 459 200 08 
nt ara YS A lt i A Rie le 31, 400 186, 239 12, 100 6. 
ED Cae eae aS Saal seid 33, 180 833, 829 16, 500 2.0 
a SE RI AS I a cae Ee 118, 583 478, 715 15, 000 3.0 
SEES Ee ee, 7, 071 267, 986 500 
en wan nomeuneesamabuogmmmsees 388 368, 824 188, 000 51.0 
NaS a a a eR ees wat ee. 103, 440 1, 337, 971 18, 000 1.4 
- th al a ae ae ee 33, 158 271, 033 500 Q 
Luxury and precision industries._....._..........-_.-- 18, 144 42, 258 ee 
Paper and printing-..............- DEE SEE ee 5 SM 11, 141 214, 038 30, 000 14. 
Ee 2 ET, RE ETL 4, 587 8, 625 0 sei 
CO” EEE Te 12, 133 69, 934 50, 000 | 64. ( 
Banking and credit, insurance._._........__..---_._._- 11, 085 189, 135 0 |. 
Travel and hotel industries_______- dite ahnitndinancoaan | 57, 088 157, 564 750 





1 Data from the 1926 census published by the Statistique Générale de la France. The figures do not 
include all wage earners, but cover the majority of wage earners employed in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings. 


? Based on data compiled by the General Confederation of French Production. 


As indicated in the table, collective agreements were found to he 
significant in a few industries, such as bakeries, coal mines, maritime 
transport and docks, and printing industries, but practically non- 
existent in textile industries, food (other than bakeries), metal work- 
ing, and various branches of commerce. 

The majority of agreements now in force are local, covering at 
most one town or even one establishment. Aside from the standard 
“‘charter-parties’’ peculiar to deep-sea fishing, no national collective 
agreements and only a few regional or departmental agreements are 
in force at present. The best known is the agreement in the coal 
field of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais Departments and the Anzin 
district. Two regional agreements have been signed in the building 
trades, one in the north of France and one in the west. The agree- 
ments in force in the printing trades usually now cover a whole 
department. 

The number of agreements actually concluded and signed has de- 
clined steadily, according to figures compiled by the Ministry of 
Labor. These figures, which relate only to new contracts and not 
to renewals, for each year from 1919 to 1933, are as follows: 
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These official figures are supported by reports submitted to the 
National Economic Council covering individual industries. ‘‘In 
most industries’’, the report states, ‘‘a great many agreements were 
concluded in 1919, but a few years later they were no longer in force 
and they have now completely disappeared.” 


Conditions Covered in Agreements 


Few complete agreements regulate all conditions of employment. 
The only ones of this sort are in the printing trades and in bakeries. 
Most collective agreements deal only with some particular aspect of 
the employment relation, usually only wages. Wage agreements fix 
the new rate of wages, sometimes only setting the method of calcu- 
lating the rate, which may vary with an economic index. Aside 
from wages, hours of labor have most frequently been the subject of 
collective bargaining, but at present there are fewer such agreements, 
owing to the fact that hours have been regulated by legislation. 
Other working conditions are seldom the subject of special agree- 
ments, but are simply dealt with as secondary issues in agreements 


relating to wages and hours. 


Legal Status of Collective Agreements 


ALTHOUGH collective agreements were mentioned as far back as 
the Millerand Decrees of 1899 as providing a basis for the administra- 
tive regulation of working conditions, such agreements were of very 
little importance up to 1914. During the war, however, the prac- 
tice spread widely and was encouraged and supervised by the State. 

Collective agreements have been promoted by legislation in two 
ways: (1) They were given a statutory basis by the act of March 
25, 1919, which defined conditions of validity, scope, effect, and the 
various legislative texts providing for the organization of concilia- 
tion and arbitration procedures. (2) An increasing part bas been 
assigned to collective agreements in the legislative and administra- 
tive regulation of working conditions. In regard to the statutory 
basis of collective agreements, the report concludes: 

Consideration of the statutory basis of collective agreements shows that the 
legislation enacted in 1919 did not go far enough. Both parties are virtually 
free to evade the consequences of the agreements they have concluded. Further, 


such agreements have no real force as regards third parties. Finally and above 
all, no adequate attempt was made to promote the conclusion of such agreements. 


17272—35—_8 
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The act of December 27, 1892, made provision for a volu:t{,py 
procedure, on a local basis, for conciliation and arbitration, bui thi. 
has not produced satisfactory results, due to insufficient authority 9; 
the local magistrate, lack of any permanent conciliation and arbitry. 
tion machinery and of any compulsory measures or penalty fo; 
noncompliance. 


Lack of Bargaining Machinery 


Employers’ organizations.—The main and sometimes the only pur- 
pose of employers’ organizations in France is to study economic. 
social, and fiscal problems which affect all members of the group an( 
represent the interest of these members in their dealings with public 
authorities. As a rule, employers’ associations have neither manag. 
ing nor organizing functions, and have no authority over their mem- 
bers. Usually the constitutions of such organizations prohibit the 
making of any agreement laying obligations upon the members. 
Agreements made are signed either by individual employers or by 
trade associations authorized by decision of a general meeting o{ 
members (not binding upon dissenting members). 

Except in special cases, a federation of employers’ associations has 
no authority over the trade bodies it represents for such action as 
collective bargaining with employee organizations. One federation 
alone—the National Federation of Building and Public Works Con- 
tractors—has some means of supervising collective agreements. ‘This 
organization has a coordinating function, but only to the extent tliat 
the regional groups and trade associations are obligated to consul! 
the central body before entering an agreement which affects the indus- 
try as a whole. 


Thus the existing organizations of employers’ associations and above al! the 
spirit in which their activities are pursued are as unfavorable as possible to the 
conclusion of collective agreements. The organization would have to be radical) 
changed before there could be any development in this field. 


Workers’ organizations.—As a rule, trade unions are grouped 
departmentally or regionally in intertrade organizations and nation- 
ally into federations for separate trades or industries. The majority 
of unions are affiliated to one of three confederations—the General 
Confederation of Labor which seeks by legislative reform to improve 
the conditions of the workers, the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers, and the General Confederation of United Labor which is 
more or less directly connected with the Communist Party. 

Only a small proportion of wage earners in France are members o! 
trade unions. According to the report under review, probably not 
more than 10 or 12 percent of the workers are organized, and this 
estimate includes civil servants. The number of trade unions at 
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present is about 6,000. There is no exact information as to their 
membership. The General Confederation of Labor has about 
900,000 members, the strongest groups of which are maritime trans- 
port workers, dockers, miners, printers, and workers in the leather 
and skin industries. The French Confederation of Christian Workers 
claims 154,950 members, more than one-fourth of whom are salaried 
employees. It is not possible to ascertain the membership of the 


General Confederation of United Labor. 


Tbe real authority of workers’ organizations does not depend exclu- 
sively or even mainly upon the size of membership, however, since 


‘central bodies exercise a genuine authority over local unions. The 


national industrial federations direct the functions of their affiliated 
unions, except in purely local questions. These national federations 
therefore have power to make collective agreements binding on the 


local unions, and these federations are the bodies normally responsible 


for making such agreements. 
However, all workers’ organizations have not taken the same atti- 


‘tude in regard to agreements, although most of them now favor col- 


lective bargaining. The General Confederation of Labor prior to 
1914 maintained a neutral position and was somewhat suspicious of 
agreements, but is now anxious that they become more general. 
The French Confederation of Christian Workers is in favor of col- 
lective agreements but seldom unites with the General Confederation 
of Labor to negotiate agreements jointly. 

The report points out that “the observance of contractual engage- 
ments is not so deeply rooted in French as it is in English custom. 
On the contrary, quite a number of recent enactments * * * 
tend to weaken the binding force of contracts still further. If col- 
lective agreements are to become more general * * * nothing 
short of a code of ethics in regard to such agreements will have to be 
brought into being.” 


Estimate of Value of Collective Agreements 


Oprnions differ as to just what effect collective agreements have 
had in France on industrial relations. In most branches of commerce 
and industry, employers’ organizations consider that collective agree- 
ments have had a disturbing influence on industrial relations. Work- 
ers’ organizations reply that they have not really been given a fair 
trial. Employers and employees agree that collective agreements 
have proved beneficial in those industries in which agreements have 
played an important part and have been continuously applied on a 
large seale over a period of time. 
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Official Decrees Based on Agreements 


“THE specifically French form of collective agreement”’, according 
to the report, “is the official regulation of working conditions on , 
basis of agreement between the parties.’”” These regulations play g, 
important part in French labor law. 

By June 15, 1934, 150 Public Administrative Regulations had beep 
issued, fixing the method of application of the act of April 23, 1919 
concerning the 8-hour day. Rules concerning special points, either 
in application of the Public Administrative Regulations or in excep. 
tion to them, were laid down in 133 decrees or orders. All wer 
issued on a basis either of collective agreements or an agreement 
reached in a mixed committee. These 283 regulations covered 520,00) 
industrial establishments employing 4,800,000 wage earners, and 
120,000 commercial and transport companies employing 1,200,000 
wage earners. 

The Prefectoral Orders issued in application of the act of Decen.- 
ber 29, 1923, in regard to the weekly rest period do not have so wide 
a scope, yet many such orders have been issued. From 1929 to 193), 
387 Prefectoral Orders were issued. Seventeen of these were revoked, 
leaving 370 in force on January 1, 1933. 

These examples show that collective agreements really play a greater 
part in France than might appear, and indicate, in the opinion of 
the Council, that such agreements can be applied on a large scale in 
the distinctively French form of administrative regulations based on 
agreements between parties. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Changes in Employment and Productivity in the 
Cement Industry 


MPLOYMENT in the cement industry increased in 1933 as 
E compared with 1932, in spite of the fact that production fell to 
the lowest point in 25 years. The increase in number of employees 
resulted from the introduction of the 6-hour shift and 36-hour work- 
ing week. ‘This change was accompanied by a sharp drop in man- 
hours worked. Productivity per hour was maintained at almost the 
same level between 1931 and 1933, there having been a very marked 
increase between 1930 and 1931. These and other statistics relative 
to the cement industry have recently been made available by the 
Division of Mineral Resources and Economics, United States Bureau 
of Mines. While the material in the article reviewed applies only 
to the period 1928-33, the authors state that the trend toward in- 
creased employment in the industry continued in 1934, as shown in 
the indexes of employment compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The following table shows the salient statistics of the cement in- 
dustry for the period 1928 to 1933. 


Employment, Total Production, and Average Output per Man, in the Cement 
Industry, 1928 to 1933 








Employment Production 





Time employed Average 


r man 


Finished barrels) 
Man-hours portland 
age cement 
num- (barrels) 

ber Average Per 


AF per day shift 














324 > q 157, 121, 800 | 15. 50 . &9. 1 
319 ‘ .¢ 266 152, 116, 204 | 16. 28 a 89. 1 
308 , 352 | 140,771,728 | 16.44 ' 87.3 
279 ‘ 2: 111, 501, 887 | 18.14 . 88.9 
231 ’ 67, 449, 096 | 16.77 : 87.9 
196 | ‘ , 56, 463, 620 | 14.72 ! 89.0 


' Calculated for each year by dividing the quantity of finished cement produced at the mills included in 
the study by the total production. 



































' Pit and Quarry (Chicago), August 1935, p. 24: Trends in Employment and Productivity of Labor in 
Cement Industry, by H. H. Hughes, E. T. Shuey, and W. W. Adams. 
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The figures in the table cover 129 plants, representing 87 to s\ 
percent of the industry on the basis of production. In 1928, the yeu; 
of peak production, the man-shifts of employment for 31,295 mey 
aggregated 10,137,187 and the man-hours 96,541,428 the working da; 
was 9.5 hours, the days worked 324, and the output per man per shif 
15.50 barrels and per hour 1.63 barrels. At the end of 5 years, jy 
1933, employment had fallen 38 percent, man-shifts 62 percent. 
man-hours 71 percent, and the average length of shift 23 percent. 
but output per man per shift had declined only 5 percent while the 
hourly output per man increased 23 percent. Man-hours of en.- 
ployment decreased at a somewhat greater rate than productioy 
between 1928 and 1933, owing to the increase in labor productivity. 
In the report here reviewed the increased productivity is attributed 
to improved technique and increased efficiency of operation. QOut- 
put per man per hour reached the maximum in 1931 when the aver- 
age was 2.07 barrels; it was only slightly lower in 1932 (2.00 barrels 
and 1933 (2.01 barrels). 

The separate statistics for quarry, crusher, mill, and miscellaneous 
employees show differences in the changes in productivity. Mil 
employees, who outnumber the quarry and crusher employees }) 
4 to 1 in the average plant, maintained practically the same average 
output per man per shift between 1928 (18.82 barrels) and 1933 
(18.19 barrels) in spite of a decrease in the average daily hours from 
9.5 to 7.3. Hourly output per man for mill employees increased 
from 1.98 to 2.50 barrels in this period. Quarry and crusher em- 
ployees handling quarry rock and overburden showed a decrease in 
output per man per shift from 30.59 short tons in 1928 to 25.70 in 
1933, a reduction in hours per day from 9.6 to 7.4, and an increase 
in output per man per hour from 3.20 short tons in the earlier year 
to 3.47 in 1933. 

It is stated by the authors of the report that there was a definite 
trend toward shorter hours between 1928 and 1933. In 1933 over 
half the labor force worked less than 8 hours and 93 percent less 
than 9 hours; in 1928 no employee worked less than 8 hours a day 
and 39 percent of the total worked 10 hours or longer. A tendency 
has existed throughout the period studied for employees on short 
shifts to produce at a higher rate than long-shift employees. Thus, 
the 1933 returns show that “the group of employees, 35 percent 0! 
the total, who worked fewer than 7 hours daily produced 2.25 barrels 
of cement per man-hour; 23 percent, who worked 7 to 8 hours, pro- 
duced 2.06 barrels per man-hour; and 35 percent, who worked 8 to ! 
hours, produced only 1.89 barrels per man-hour.” As it is not know! 
whether the more efficient plants are those where hours are shortest, 
the report indicates that further study would be necessary to accoun! 
fully for existing differences in productivity. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


Productivity of Coal-Mine Labor in Japan 


\ INVESTIGATION of the productivity of Japanese coal-mine 
labor, as reported by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, disclosed that from 1926 to 1932 per-capita output had in- 
creased as a result of the use of modern equipment and that the low 
output in past years had been due mainly to antiquated equipment. 
In 1926 the Mining Bureau of the Japanese Department of Com- 
merce and Industry reported 235,044 persons (both surface and under- 
ground workers) engaged in the coal-mining industry. Their per- 
capita output in that year was 133.7 metric tons. In 1932 the 
output per annum was 203.3 metric tons—an increase of 52 percent. 


Labor Productivity in Japanese Coal-Mining Industry '! 











Number of— | Metric tons of coal 


| Total sia 
| Working | output | Annual Daily 
days | (in thou- | 
sands) 


Workers output output 


per worker | per worker 


235, 044 | 57, 433, 472 31, 426 133. 7 0. 547 
239, 167 | 57,991, 079 35, 530 148.5 . 612 
237,890 | 60, 115, 244 é 142.3 . 563 
228, 761 | 53, 619, 857 149.7 . 63% 
204, 526 | 49, 404, 302 153. 4 . 635 
137, 976 | 34, 964, 637 203. 3 . 802 




















! Figures for 1926-30 from Statistics, 1931, Department of Commerce and Industry, published in No- 
vember 1932. Figures for 1932 taken from Mining Bureau’s Tendency of the Mining Industry in Japan, 
1932, published in March 1933. 


The above tabulation includes all workers in the coal industry. 
Data on number of days worked by miners alone were not available 
for 1926 and 1927. ‘The annual output per miner for the 5 subsequent 
years was as follows: 


Metric tons 


a ae apc end ae Py _ 485 
ERR IE ‘ bo) ES ee ik ae 
1930___. weoes ) Seb. . As oe 
lg SR ne ae ae 558 
618 
'U. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic. Commerce Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 821: Fuel and Power in Japan. Washington, 1935. 





HOUSING CONDITIONS 





Status of Federally Aided Low-Cost Housing, as of 
August 1, 1935 


HE Housing Division of the Federal Emergency Administration 

of Public Works published summary statistics on the status of 
its program of low-rent housing as of August 1, 1935,' showing that 
sums had been allotted for 22 Federal and 7 limited-dividend housing 
projects. Of the Federal housing projects construction had been 
started on 5, demolition begun on 1, sites acquired or being assembled 
for 7, condemnation proceedings filed or authorized on 3, title acquired 
on 2, bids received for 3, and the status of 1 was unspecified. Five of 
the 7 limited-dividend projects were either partly or wholly finished 
or occupied on August 1 and the remaining 2 were expected to be 
ready for tenancy in the first half of September. 


The statement of the Public Works Administration is shown in 
tabular form. 


Status of Federally Aided Low-Rent Housing Projects on August 1, 1935 


Feaeral projects 
































_ Size of | 
. Type of buildings project | 
Location and namie Lael 
of project Status | (os 
: ; Living} Acre- 
Multiple Single family units | age 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
| ae 3-story dormitory; | 2-story row 604 | 24.8 | Construction | $2,875, 00 
3-story apart- houses. 30 percent 
ments. complete. 
University..........- 2 and 3story | Row houses...| 675 | 19.0 | Construction | 2, 500, 0) 
flats.! 7 percent 
complete. 
Aga City, N. J.: | 2story flats !......]....-. a ee 270 | 8.0 | Site acquired_-| 1, 300, 00 
te A. 
Boston, Mass.: Old Har- | 3-story walk-up | 2story row 960 | 19.6 | Condemna-| 5, 500, 00 
bor Village. apartments.? houses. tion = 
ings . 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Wil- | 4-story walk-up |...............- 1,628 | 21.0 | Demolition | 12,783, 00 
oy apartments. begun. 
Chicago, Ill.: 
South Park Gardens-| 3-story apartments. oqery row | 1,701 | 57.0 | Site acquired_-.| 9, 200, 000 
ouses. 
Blackhawk Park.--.-.|....- eee ea a? ct @ tt? ees 14, 300, OU 
Jane Addams House.}--.-.-.- Hk do.....----| 300] 6.3) Site uired..| 1, 335, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Basin | 3- and 4-story |............-...- 1, 278 | 24.0 | Site be as- | 7,000, 00 
housing. apartments. semb] 





1 Release No. P. W. 39147. 
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Status of Federally Aided Low-Rent Housing Projects on August 1, 1935—-Con. 


Federal projects—Continued 








Location and name 
of project 


Type of buildings 


Size of 
project 





Multiple 


Single family 


Acre- 
age 


Living 
units 


Status 





Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cedar Central 


Outhwaite 


West Side 


Detroit, Mich.: East Side- 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Com- 
munity housing 

Miami, Fla.: Sixty-sec- 
ond Street. 


| Milwaukee, Wis.: Park- 


lawn. 
Minneapolis, 
Summer Field. 


Minn.: 


Montgomery, Ala.: 
Bell Street 


Thurman Street 


Nashville, Tenn.....----- 


Do 
Washington, D. C.: War 
College. 





3-story apartments. 


2- and 3-story 
apartments, and 
flats. 

Apartments 

3-story apartments 
and flats. 

2- and 3-story 
apartments. 


3-story apartments. 


2- and 3-story 
apartments. 





row 
Row houses... 


l- and 2-story 
ne houses. 











Construction 
begun. 
Bids received. 


Construction 
gun. 

Site acquired_- 

Title acquired- 


C on demna- 
tion author- 
ized. 


Bids received- 


Construtcion 
begun. 
Site acquired-- 
a ee 
Condemna- 
tion proceed- 
ings filed. 





$3, 2:'9, 000 
3, 084, 000 
3, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 
3, 025, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 230, 000 





Limited-dividend projects 





Altavista, Va.: Altavista 
Housing Corporation. 
Bronx, N. Y.: Hillside 
Housing Corporation. 
Euclid, Ohio: Euclid 
Housing Corporation. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Mackley Houses. 

Queens, N. Y.: Boule- 
vard Gardens. 


Carl 


Raleigh, N. C.: Boylan 
Housing Corporation. 


St. Louis, Mo.: Neigh- 
borhood Gardens. 





Apartments— 
highest 6 stories. 


3-story apartments. 


Apartments— 
highest 6 stories. 


Apartments 





Small single- 
family houses. 


Individual 
and double 








Completed 
Aug. 15, 1934. 

First 3 units 
occupied. 

22 houses oc- 
cupied; 11 
under con- 
struction. 

Completed 
June 27, 1935. 

4 units occu- 
pied; 6 units 


cupancy 
Sept. i to 
15, 1935. 

Ready for oc- 
cupancy 
Sept. 15, 
1935. 








1, 039, 000 
3, 450, 000 


198, 600 


640, 000 





' Individual entrances. 
? Probable type. 
3 No data. 


Expenditures for the projects listed will amount to over $100,000,- 
000 when work is completed but it is not shown what percentage of 
the total was secured from the Federal Government. The total sum 
made available to the Public Works Administration for low-rent 
housing was $283,000,000. In all 17,053 living units will be furnished 
by the 22 Federal projects and 3,016 such units by the 6 limited- 
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dividend housing groups for which data were given. The total cost 9 
the Federal building projects is to be $90,214,000 and that of th, 
limited-dividend projects $10,971,600. The plans call for apartmey; 
houses in 18 of the 22 Federal projects and for houses in 19. [n |; 
projects both apartments and individual dwellings are specified 
Among the limited-dividend projects individual houses are less eo). 
spicuous, there being 5 apartment-house projects and only 2 {9 
houses. The 29 developments for which allotments have been mac, 
are located as follows: 


Total developments_.._._.._._._... 29 | Minnesota 

=== | Missouri-__- 
| aes 2| New Jersey 
District of Columbia _- 1 | New York_-_-_- 3 
Florida__ 1 | North Carolina 
Georgia. ____. 2 | Ohio. ---.... 
Illinois _ - 3 | Pennsylvania | 
Indiana_ _ __- l | Tennessee 2 
Massachusetts 1 | Virginia 
Michigan___. 1 | Wisconsin 





Municipal Lodging Houses in Leeds, England ' 


N THE course of the slum-clearance operations in Leeds, Eng!:ni, 

several lodging houses will be demolished and a number of munir- 
ipal lodging houses erected. These will be of two types, one to accom- 
modate persons who will be permanent residents and the other fo: 
transients who merely stay a night or so. 

Plans for the first of these municipal hostels have recently been 
completed. [t will be of tire-resisting construction, with steel frame- 
work and built of brick. It is designed to accommodate 504 men aad 
women, with separate bedroom accommodation for each lodger. 

The building will be set back 40 feet from the roadway, and will 
have four floors, in addition to the ground floor and basement. The 
4 floors will contain 308 rooms for men, and 196 for women, in separate 
wings. 

Each floor of the men’s wing will contain 77 bedrooms, the majority 
measuring 7 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 3 inches. There will, however, be 
12 rooms measuring 7 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, for permanent 
lodgers. In addition, each floor will have three linen closets. This 
wing will also include a large room with 300 lockers, 42 lavator\ 
basins, 6 bathrooms, and a room fitted with electric drier where the 
men may wash and dry their own clothing. Other facilities wil 
include storage, shoe-repair, and shoe-cleaning rooms. The women’ 
wing will provide similar accommodations on a smaller scale. Eacli 





! Data are from report by Ernest E. Evans, American consul at Bradford, Aug. 8, 1935. 
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door will contain 49 rooms and there will be 10 rooms for permanent 
residents. 

Each section of the building will contain two large common rooms 
to be used for recreational purposes, a writing room, and a large dining 
room With a canteen common to both dining rooms. When required, 
a hall to seat over 500 persons can be created within a few minutes by 
connecting the large common rooms. 

The basement will contain a kitchen and scullery, and space for 
storage of wet and dry food. The kitchen equipment will include 
preparation tables, hot plates, steamers, roasting oven, gas ranges, 
and gas rings. 

Provision is to be made for a large boiler house, fuel store, engineers’ 
workshop, gas-fed heating and hot-water services. A large laundry 
is to be provided, fitted with electrically driven equipment. The 
laundry will include a linen-storage space and fumigating chamber, 
and clean-and-dirty-linen lifts to serve each of the upper floors. 

No figures are available concerning the cost of the scheme, but it is 
expected that these hostels will be self-supporting. 
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Lighting Conditions in Connecticut Clothing Factories 


N CONNECTION with a survey ' of the sewing trades in Con. 

necticut, made by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, a special study of lighting conditions was 
made to determine the effects of good and poor light on the health 
and efficiency of women in the clothing industry. 

The Women’s Bureau took as its standard by which to measure 
adequate and inadequate lighting facilities, the code approved by the 
American Standards Association. This gives different levels of 
illumination to correspond to the variations actually existing in the 
specified processes. For sewing light goods, for example, illumination 
of from 15 to 10 foot-candles ? and for sewing dark goods, from 100 
to 25 foot-candles is considered desirable, depending on the degree of 
fineness and other conditions. A foot-candle meter, a simple instru- 
ment by which illumination is read directly from a scale without 
computing, was used to measure the amount of light. 

Lighting conditions and equipment in 32 clothing factories employ- 
ing slightly more than 2,600 women, were studied and measured, 
involving 935 candle meter readings, at the working point of 459 
positions. In order to get the maximum advantage of natural 
daylight, readings were made between 10 a.m.and3 p.m. Wherever 
possible, two readings were taken for each position, the first by day- 
light only, and the second with artificial light added. The study was 
made in the month of January. 

An important factor in determining the degree of adequacy of the 
lighting equipment in sewing rooms is the color of the material being 
worked upon. Practically three-fifths of the women were working on 
dark materials when the tests were made. Higher intensity is neces- 
sary for dark materials, and the lighting code recommends a minimum 
requirement of 25 foot-candles for work of that type. In the Bureau’s 
study, 91.8 percent of the readings taken under natural light on 
bright days fell below this level, and on cloudy days all fell below it. 

1U. 8. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 109: The Employment of Women in the Sewing Trades of Connecti- 
cut, part IV, Lighting in Clothing Factories (p. 41). Washington, 1935. 


1 A foot-candle is the unit of measurement used to specify lighting requirements. The light rays from 4 


bare 25-watt tungsten filament lamp, falling perpendicularly on the surface of a newspaper held 5 feet away. 
represent approximately 1 foot-candle of iJumination. 
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With artificial light added, 54.5 percent of the readings taken on 
pright days and 75.7 percent of those taken on cloudy days, still fell 
below the 25 foot-candles regarded as the minimum necessary for 
acceptable lighting. 

Under certain conditions, the recommended intensity for sewing 
on dark materials is 100 foot-candles. This standard was met in 
only one instance in the course of the survey. 

Five factories where women were working on light-colored materials 
were visited on sunny days, and 6 on cloudy days. Nearly half 
(49.3 percent) of the readings taken on the sunny days with natural 
light failed to reach the recommended level of 10 foot-candles, and 
the addition of artificial light left 17.6 percent of the readings still 
below the minimum standard. On cloudy days the record was even 
less favorable. Natural light produced less than 10 foot-candles of 
illumination in 80.5 percent of the readings, and natural light with 
the aid of artificial light failed to realize the recommended level in 
29.1 percent of the measurements. With the electric lights on, the 
higher recommended intensity of 15 foot-candles was recorded in 
66.2 percent of the readings on bright days, and in 41.9 percent of 
those made on overcast and cloudy days. 

The Bureau points out, moreover, that the readings were taken at 
a time when, almost without exception, machine operators and hand 
workers had the benefit of a maximum of the available daylight. 
At other times, as in the early morning or late afternoon when the 
workers had to depend upon artificial light only, the intensity of 
illumination would obviously be much less than that shown in the 
readings, which combined artificial light and daylight. 


Lighting Equipment 


Types and installations of lighting equipment showed a lack of 
thought and system in almost every factory. In some rooms there 
was no uniformity in the type of light furnished, even for persons 
doing the same kind of work; at the same worktable some lights hung 
high and others low; some had shades, others were unshaded; some 
work positions had too much light, while others were dimly lighted. 


A type of light in common use was the drop light in a deep bowl or a tin reflec- 
tor, close fitting, and with the lamp often extending below. Frequently the 
reflector was of tin painted green on the outside, and usually the lamps were hung 
over the workbenches so that each served 2, 3, or 4 operators. * * * 

Annoying or really harmful glare was noted in many plants. In a number of 
cases the workers had put up their own crude substitutes for shades. * * * 

A factory with 48 machine operators had the machine positions lighted by 
12 lamps of 100 and 150 watts, only 2 feet above the tables, all unshaded and 5 
of them unfrosted. In another factory girls stated that they often sewed in the 
dark rather than endure the glare of the light. * * * 

Shadows on the work, not so noticeable to the casual observer as glare, are a 
very important consideration for the worker. In a number of factories, girls 
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complained of ‘‘shadows from the lights.’”’ One assistant forelady, Indicating 
a certain position, said, ‘‘I used to work at that machine. A shadow was o) the 
presser foot and needle all the time.’”’ A different situation is described jn ¢}, 
following: ‘‘ Lights are placed regularly, one to each two operators, purposely ty 
avoid shadows. Only a few slight shadows were observed in this plant.” _ 


—_ eo ee 


Prevalence of Anthraco-Silicosis in Pennsylvania 


HE actual physical condition and the occupational and medica! 

histories of 2,711 men employed in the anthracite fields o/ 
Pennsylvania form the basis of a study recently made to determiue the 
prevalence, among mine workers, of anthraco-silicosis (miner's 
asthma), an occupational disease produced by mine dust. 

The study was made by the United States Public Health Service, jy 
cooperation with the coal operators, the United Mine Workers o! 
America, and representatives of Pennsylvania State departments, 
particularly the department of labor and industry.'. The mine 
operators contributed by enabling the field staff to study the various 
phases of occupational environment in the mines selected. The 
union assumed the responsibility of getting the men to report for 
physical examination and assisted in securing detailed occupational 
histories. The personnel of the Public Health Service carried out 
the study, which lasted about 4 months. Three mines were selected 
for the survey, 1 in each of the 3 districts into which the anthracite 
field is divided by geological formation and methods of mining. 

The men selected for study were divided into occupational groups 
on the basis of the extent of their exposure to free silica in the dust. 
Of the number examined, 361 who were exposed to less than 5,000,000 
particles of dust per cubic foot of air formed a control group, as that 
dust content was the specified minimum used for statistical analysis. 
For the purpose of the study, a large number of atmospheric dust 
samples were taken, which showed that, with the exception of rock 
working operations, chamber and pitch mining, and chute loading were 
the dustiest occupations in the mining of anthracite. In connection 
with chute loading it was found that motormen, because of their 
presence during the loading process, were exposed to a heavy con- 
centration of dust. The dustiest occupations on the surface were 
found in connection with a dry breaker where slate pickers and certain 
other workers were exposed to a very high dust concentration, while 
on the other hand workers in wet breakers were exposed to relatively 
low concentrations. [or all the workers, it was found that 39 per- 
cent were exposed to more than 200,000,000 particles of dust per cubic 
foot, 62 percent to more than 50,000,000 particles, and 38 percent to 





1 Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Anthraco-Silicosis (Miner’s Asthma). A pre 
liminary report of a study made in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania by the United States Public 
Health Service. Harrisburg, 1934. ; 
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less than 26,000,000 particles per cubic foot. These conditions are 
considered fairly representative of conditions which have obtained for 
, number of years in the anthracite coal mines, as, with the exception 
of very recent improvements in mechanical loading and the use of wet 
methods of cleaning coal, working conditions are said to be about the 
same as those obtaining 20 or 30 years ago. 


Physical-Examinatioa Findings 


Tue physical examination of the miners indicated that 616, or 22.7 
percent, of the 2,711 active workers had anthraco-silicosis, and that 
106 of these were in the more advanced stages. The workers diag- 
nosed as having the disease reported attacks of pleurisy, pneumonia, 
and severe colds more often than the group used as controls while 
among a group of 135 anthracite workers who were totally disabled 
such illnesses occurred from 2 to 5 times as often as among the active 
workers who had anthraco-silicosis. 

The principal symptom of anthraco-silicosis among the men ex- 
amined was shortness of breath, frequently associated with productive 
cough, while in the more advanced cases there was found weakness, 
chest pain, gastric disturbances, and hemoptysis (spitting of blood), 
although fever and night sweats were seldom found. Other symptoms 
present among the affected workers were various lung changes such as 
prolonged expiration, change in the contour of the chest, decreased 
chest expansion, change in breath sounds, etc., and clubbing of the 
fingers. In cases in which infection complicated the condition and in 
those workers who were markedly or completely disabled there was 
frequently found loss of weight and strength, and cyanosis, persistent 
riles were invariably found, and there was often impairment of the 
heart. In the group diagnosed as having anthraco-silicosis, at least 
four of the symptoms listed were present in each person in addition 
to other positive evidence disclosed by the history and the X-ray 
examination. 

Tuberculosis as a complication of anthraco-silicosis was found 
among 124, or 4.6 percent, of the workers examined, the percentage of 
those affected with tuberculosis increasing among the men suffering 
from more advanced stages of anthraco-silicosis. 


Length of Exposure to Dust 


IN ALL the occupations except rock workers, less than 2 percent 
of the men developed silicosis, regardless of the amount of dust 
in the air, when the period of employment did not exceed 15 
years. After employment from 15 to 24 years the prevalence of 
silicosis was much greater, about 14 percent of,the men exposed 
to dust containing less than 5 percent free silica, having anthraco- 
silicosis when the dust concentration was 100,000,000 to 199,000,000 
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particles per cubic foot, 29 percent when the dust concentration wa; 
200,000,000 to 299,000,000 particles, and 58 percent when the dyg; 
count was in excess of 300,000,000 particles. The rates were much 
higher when the period of employment exceeded 25 years, about one. 
fourth of the men in the nonmining occupations underground (rock 
workers excepted) showing evidence of anthraco-silicosis. Among 
rock workers the disease developed more rapidly, about 13 percen; 
having stage 1 anthraco-silicosis when the working period was |e 
than 15 years, while 9 out of 10 rock workers who had been employed 
more than 25 years had the disease. The dust to which these workers 
were exposed contained about 35 percent free silica. Nearly all the 
regular miners and mine laborers who had worked where the dus 
count exceeded 300,000,000 particles bad anthraco-silicosis afte; 
employment for more than 25 years. Both the miners and mine 
laborers who had worked continuously at the coal face generally 
fared worse than those who had shifted occasionally from mining to 
other inside jobs. 

There was little difference in the age distribution of the differen; 
groups with the exception of the rock workers who had the highesi 
proportion of men at the younger ages. In spite of this favorable fav- 
tor, however, a larger proportion of these workers had anthraco- 
silicosis than was found in any other group. 


Safe Limits of Dust Exposure 


In onpeR to determine the safe limits of dust exposure, the groups 
working in atmospheres containing less than 100,000,000 particles of 
dust were subdivided so as to determine as far as possible the quantity 
of dust which could be tolerated with no adverse effect upon health. 
The number exposed to relatively small quantities of dust containing 
less than 5 percent free silica was too small to afford reliable informa- 
tion, but it appeared from the data available that an atmosphere 
containing less than 50,000,000 particles would result in a negligible 
number of cases when the silica content was less than 5 percent. The 
safe limit in the gangways when the dust contains about 13 percent 
free silica was tentatively set at 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 particles, 
while among rock workers who were exposed to about 35 percent free 
silica in the dust the safe limit appeared to be from 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 particles. 


Measures for the Control of Dust 


AurHouaGH different methods of dust control are in use in some 0! 
the mines, the report lists certain preventive measures which havé 
been found to be effective in different industries regardless of whether 
they are being followed to some extent in the anthracite coal-mining 
industry. It is important to control dust at its point of origin, «nd, 
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to effect this, thorough wetting by water is a general method in use. 
Wet methods may be used in almost all coal-mining and processing 
methods and will result in a decided improvement in working condi- 
tions. Local exhaust ventilation has also been successfully employed 
in rock drilling in open excavations and it is possible that it can be 
ysed in drilling operations in anthracite mines. If this type of dust- 
removal device is adopted, however, wet methods will still be neces- 
sary in coal- and rock-loading operations. 

Adequate ventilation throughout the mines would eliminate much 
of the dust, and, while satisfactory standards of air velocity in these 
mines have not yet been established, an air movement of at least 50 
feet per minute is regarded as desirable from the standpoint of elim- 


; inating ‘‘dead-ends.”’ 


Mechanical methods of loading coal have been found to contribute 
substantially to the solution of the dust problem, a dust count of 
less than 30,000,000 particles per cubic foot of air having been found 
in the mechanical loading operations in one mine. 

Since a large amount of dust is produced by blasting operations, 
especially in dry mines, the firing of shots should be done only at the 
end of the shift. 

The sand used in haulage ways to prevent slipping of the trans- 
port motors has been found to be an important source of silica dust, 
and thorough wetting of the roadbed would reduce this hazard. 

The spread of respiratory infection by workers having active pul- 
monary tuberculosis may be checked by not permitting workers so 
affected to work underground or in dusty occupations above ground. 
In order to detect cases of tuberculosis of the lungs and anthraco- 
silicosis which have progressed far enough to endanger future work- 
ing capacity, physical examinations including X-rays of the chest 
should be given all applicants for work and to all anthracite mining 
employees annually. Periodic examinations afford a check on the 
degree of success of the preventive measures, and the records obtained 
may be put on a comparable basis if the procedure followed is stand- 
ardized, preferably under the supervision of a permanent medical 
board composed of physicians competent in the diagnosis of anthraco- 
silicosis and other diseases of the respiratory system. The methods 
of medical control which have been found practical and effective in 
other countries having a similar problem, such as South Africa, 
Australia, and Ontario, Canada, are recommended as worthy of 
serious consideration, as well as the methods recommended by the 
special industrial disease commission in Massachusetts in 1934.? In 
the South African gold mines the area and the number of employees 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, May 1934 (p. 1086). 
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closely parallel the situation in the Pennsylvania anthracite field; 
In the South African area periodic examinations of both white an; 
native miners are carried out under the Miners’ Phthisis Medic, 
Bureau and examinations are made at intervals of workers suspende) 
from employment or receiving compensation because of their respi. 
atory condition. A medical board of appeal, established in 1925, 
passes upon cases when there is dissatisfaction with the decision 0 
the medical bureau. 

It is evident that no single measure is applicable to all dusty oper. 
tions and processes, and all means of prevention, therefore, must be 
practiced to insure success in the solution of the problem. . 


_ OOo oo 


Employers Required to Furnish Free Medical Supplies 
in El Salvador ! 


HE furnishing of free first-aid supplies is required of all employ. 

ers of more than 10 workers in El Salvador, by a decree of July 
22, 1935.2, Such supplies are to be paid for by the employer, and any 
employer who does not, within 2 months after the publication of the 
act, meet its requirements will incur a fine of 20 colones* per month 
until he complies. The fine is to be collected officially by the mayor 
of the municipality and donated to the hospital within his jurisdic. 
tion or, in case there is none, to the nearest hospital. 

The decree lists the supplies which are to be furnished and specifies 
that all employees, whether employed in factory or fields, are to 
receive the benefits of the law. Supplies which are thus used must 
be replaced by the employer at his own expense within 8 days. 
Failure to make the replacement is subject to the same fine as failure 
to provide the original supply. 

The Ministry of Welfare and Health is authorized to make the 
regulations needed to carry out the present law. 


1 Data are from report by Joseph E. Maleady, American vice consul at San Salvador, July 29, 1935. 
* E) Salvador, Diario Oficial, July 26, 1935. 
* Colon at par=50 cents. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Occupational Fatalities in 1934 


ATAL accidental injuries arising out of or in the course of employ- 
inent increased during 1934 according to a report ' issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. This increase in fatalities followed 
the improvement in the employment situation which took place in 
1934. The estimates of such fatalities place the number at not less 
than 16,000, which is approximately 1,500 more than occurred in 


1933, or an estimated increase of 10.3 percent. 


The death rate from occupational accidents among adult white 
male industrial policvholders of the company increased at an even 
greater rate, 11.3 percent. This rise in the death rate among insured 
persons is the first upturn in the trend of death rates for occupational 
accidents during the entire period of the depression. From the rela- 
tively high figure of 35.9 deaths per 100,000 policyholders in 1929 the 
death rate dropped to 21.2 deaths per 100,000 in 1933, a reduction of 
40.9 percent. 

The following table shows the death rates per 100,000 adult male 
policyholders for each year from 1929 to 1934, by cause of injury. 


Death Rates From Occupational Accidents Among Industrial Policyholders of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1929 to 1934 


. . -—— — —_—— 
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Death rates per 100,000 white male 
policyholders, aged 15 and over 


Cause of injury 





1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
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Accidental burns (conflagration excepted) 
Accidental absorption of irrespirable gases 
Accidental drowning 
umatism by fall 

Traumatism in mines and quarries 
Traumatism by machines 
Steam-railroad accidents 
Street-railway accidents 
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* Exclusive of deaths in collisions between automobiles and railroad trains or engines, and between 
automobiles and street cars. 


' Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, July 1935. 
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The table shows that, with the exception of accidental burns 4) 
injuries in mines and quarries, the death rate for the principal case; 
of injury was higher in 1934 than 1933. 

A rise of 21.6 percent in occupational automobile accidents in | 93; 
as compared with 1933 is regarded as particularly disturbing. Tes 
accidents do not include collisions between automobiles and railroad 
trains or engines nor collisions between street cars and automobiles 
The death rate of 4.5 per 100,000 for occupational automobile fatalities 
has been exceeded only once in the company’s experience covering , 
24-year period. The highest rate for this type of accidents—4.() per 
100,000—was recorded in 1931, and in 1933 and 1934 these accidents 
led all others as a cause of death. " 

Street-railway accidents showed the greatest increase from 1933 to 
1934, although these accidents involve relatively few deaths. Among 
the more important causes of occupational deaths, traumatism by [alls 
rose 19.4 percent in 1934, by machines 18.2 percent, and by railroad 
accidents 11.1 percent. 





Occupational Injuries to Women in the United States, 
1930 and 1931 


HE accident experience of 16 States, which supplied figures 

classified by sex to the United States Women’s Bureau, shows 
for each State a substantial decrease from 1930 to 1931 in the total 
number of accidents.' The decrease, however, is proportionately 
smaller for injuries to women than for injuries to men. 

The basic cause of the general decline is attributed to the decreas 
in exposure to industrial hazards resulting from unemployment, but 
it is pointed out that additional information leads to the conclusion 
that a measure of progress in safety work is partly responsible. Tl 
lesser decline for women’s injuries is considered the result of propor- 
tionately less unemployment in the woman-employing industries than 
in such large man-employing industries as construction, iron and steel, 
or mining. 

According to the study, a much larger proportion of women than 
of men suffered from infections following minor injuries. Available 
data showed that injuries to fingers, hands, and arms were mos! 
frequent among women, due largely to employment of women 3s 
machine operators, while injuries to other parts of the body were 
more common in men’s accidents. 

The study points out that in each State the women under 21 years 
of age were injured more often than the women in any other age 
group, while women over 45 years of age suffered comparatively iew 





1U.8. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 129: Industrial Injuries to Women in 1930 and 1931 Compared wi’ 
Injuries to Men. Washington, 1935. 
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‘injuries. A large proportion of the accidents to the young women 


were caused by machinery. The most frequent source of injury to 


women over 21 was “falls.” 


Manufacturing outranked other industries in the number of injuries 
both to women and to men in all but one State, and generally was 
responsible for a larger proportion of women’s accidents than of 
men’s. Clerical, professional, and personal service was also an 
important group in number of women’s injuries. 

Attention is called to the fact that the injured woman received much 
less in compensation than the injured man, because of her lower 
wages. ‘The great majority of the injured women earned less than 
§20 a week, while only a small percent of the men earned so little. 
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Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 


HE first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress passed an act to 

stabilize the soft-coal-mining industry, to promote its interstate 
commerce, and to protect the right of mine workers to organize and 
baryain collectively (Public Act No. 402). 


Coal Commission 


THE act establishes in the Department of the Interior a Bituminoy 
Coal Coinmission of five members (serving for 4 years), appointed by 
the President and authorized to formulate a bituminous-coal code as 
working agreement for the producers accepting its terms. 

It is provided that the code shall include the following terms and con- 
ditions: An organization of 23 district boards of coal producers is to 
be created, each board to consist of not less than 3 nor more than 17 
members. Of the members, one is to be chosen by the organization 
of employees representing a preponderant number of employees in the 
industry in the district in question, and the others are to be producers 
or their representatives. The respective boards are charged with 
administering the code. 

A board may, of its own motion or when directed by the Commis 
sion, establish minimum prices and ‘‘make such classification of coals 
and price variations as to mines and consuming market areas as it may 
deem necessary and proper. In order to sustain the stabilization of 
wages, working conditions, and maximum hours of labor, said prices 
shall be established so as to yield a return per net ton for each district 
in a minimum price area * * * equal as nearly as may be to the 
weighted average of the total costs, per net ton * * * of the 
tonnage of such minimum price area.” Thereafter, upon satisfactory 
proof by any district board of a change in excess of 2 cents per net ton 
in the weighted average of the total costs in the price area, the Con- 
mission is empowered to increase or decrease the minimum prices 
accordingly. The act authorizes the district boards, under rule 
established by the Commission, to coordinate the minimum prices !1 
common consuming areas upon a fair competitive basis. The 
Commission is to make rules regulating the procedure for the estab- 
lishment of minimum prices, and may approve, disapprove, or modily 
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the minimum prices established by the district boards; its action shall 

‘be binding upon all code members within the district. The Com- 
mission is also authorized to fix maximum prices to protect coal con- 
sumers against unreasonably high prices. 


The act permits the voluntary organization by producers of an 
agency for the marketing of coal. Such agencies must be representa- 
tive of at least one-third of the tonnage of any producing field and 
must function under the supervision of the district boards and the 

.ct to Jj Commission. 

“state Additional duties of the Commission are to investigate the following: 

2 and (1) The economic operation of mines, with a view to the conserva- 
tion of the national coal resources. 

(2) The safe operation of mines, for the purpose of minimizing the 
working hazards. 

_ (3) The rehabilitation of mine workers displaced from employment, 
- by and the relief of mine workers partially employed. Its findings in 

‘ @ these matters are to be transmitted to the proper Government agency 
for relief, rehabilitation, and subsistence homesteads. 

(4) The possibility of lowering distributing costs, for the benefit of 
consumers. 

The Commission is also directed to investigate the necessity for the 
control of production of bituminous coal and the methods of such 
control, including ‘‘allotment of output to districts and producers 
within such districts’’ and to report its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of the Interior for transmission by him to 
Congress not later than January 6, 1936. 
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t may Tue following provisions relating to labor relations must be 
ion of | Mcorporated into the code and be accepted by every member: 


prices (a2) Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
istrict He through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from inter- 
to the Me (erence, restraint, or coercion of employers, or their agents, in the designation of 
of the such representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; and no 
employee and no one seeking employment shall be required as a condition of 
et tol J employment to join any company union. 
Com: (b) Employees shall have the right of peaceable assemblage for the discussion 
prices of the principles of collective bargaining, shall be entitled to select their own 

rules checkweighman to inspect the weighing or measuring of coal, and shall not be 
required as a condition of employment to live in company houses or to trade at the 
The store of the employer. 

1 


satel There is also established a Bituminous Coal Labor Board of three 
sodilt members, appointed by the President and assigned to the Depart- 
‘@ ment of Labor. This Board is to consist of one representative of the 
producers, one representative of the organized employees, and a 
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chairman who must be an impartial person with no financial interes, 
in the industry or connection with any organization of the employees 
These members serve for terms of 4 years each. The Board is em. 
powered to adjudicate disputes relating to labor relations, and “t, 
determine whether or not an organization of employees has bee, 
promoted, or is controlled or dominated by an employer in its organi. 
zation, management, policy, or election of representatives.’”’ Ty 
determine the “freely chosen representatives of the employees’’, the 
Board may conduct elections. It may offer its services as mediator 
between a producer and its employees when a dispute ‘‘is not de. 
termined by the tribunal set up in a bona fide collective contract.” 
Maximum hours agreed upon between the producers of more than 
two-thirds of the annual national tonnage and representatives of 
more than one-half of the mine workers are binding upon all code 
members. Likewise, collective wage agreements concluded in any 
district between the producers of more than two-thirds of the annual 
tonnage production and representatives of the majority of the mine 
workers in the district shall apply to all code members operating in 

the district. 
Other Provisions 


THE act enumerates certain practices such as deceptive advertising, 
fee splitting, and the giving of secret rebates, and prohibits these as 
violations of the code. 

An excise tax of 15 percent of the sale price at the mine is imposed 
upon the sale or other disposal of all bituminous coal produced in the 
United States. Any coal producer who complies with the provisions 
of the code is entitled to a rebate of 90 percent of the amount of the 
tax. After hearing and notice, the Commission may revoke thie 
code membership of any producer upon proof of his failure to comply 
with the duties imposed by the code and the act. Provision is made 
for court review of all orders, rules and regulations of the Commission 
and the Labor Board. 

The office of consumers’ counsel of the National Bituminous Coil 
Commission is created in the Department of the Interior, which shall 
“appear in the interest of the consuming public in any proceeding 
before the Commission’’, and conduct independent investigations o! 
matters relating to the bituminous-coal industry. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Murder of Employee on Duty Held to be a Compensable 
Accident 


N INTERESTING case involving the question of when murder 

is an accident ‘arising out of employment” under the work- 

men’s compensation act was recently decided by the Supreme Court 

of Colorado. It was held by the court that a murder is an accident 

“arising out of employment” when such accident was incurred 

because of the employment (London Guarantee & Accident Co., Lid., 
etal. v. McCoy et al., 45 Pac. (2d) 900). 

McCoy was a sales agent of the Liberty Trucks & Parts Co., and in 
connection with his duties it was necessary for him to get in touch 
with a man named Mitchell. He went to the home of Decino, 
Mitchell’s father-in-law, to get Mitchell’s telephone number. While 
there, using the telephone, he was stabbed to death by Decino, a 
paroled inmate of the State insane asylum, who apparently suffered 
a sudden return of his insane delusions. 

The court held that McCoy’s death resulted from an accident 
“arising out of his employment.” The decision was based primarily 
on a former case decided by the same court (Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. 
Industrial Commission, 81 Colo. 233, 254 Pac. 995), from which the 
following was quoted: 

When one in the course of his employment is reasonably required to be at a 
particular place at a particular time and there meets with an accident, although 
one which any other person then and there present would have met with irre- 
spective of his employment, that accident is one ‘‘arising out of’’ the employ- 
ment of the person so injured. 

The court, in its opinion, then said: 

McCoy was ‘‘reasonably required to be at a particular place at a particular 


time”, i. e., the Decino place, at the time he phoned. He there met with this 


accident, doubtless ‘‘one which any other person then and there present would 
have met with irrespective of his employment.”’ Yet such an accident ‘‘is one 
‘arising out of’ his employment’”’, thus bringing it clearly within the Aetna Life 
case, supra. 

In holding that the death of McCoy was compensable under the 
workmen’s compensation act, the court compared McCoy’s death by 
violence with death of one walking under a falling timber or upon a 
spot where a lightning bolt fell, and intimated that there would be no 
difference in the result, and that in either case the death would be 
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Injury to Employee Operating Sorghum Mill on Farm 
Held to be Noncompensable 


T HAS recently been held by the Supreme Court of Iowa that , 

farm laborer operating a sorghum mill on his employer’s farm jg 
engaged in “agricultural pursuits or operations immediately cop. 
nected therewith’’, and that an injury sustained while operating the 
mill is not compensable under the Iowa Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Taverner v. Anderson, 261 NW. 610). 

Anderson, a farmer operating his own farm in Page County, Iowa, 
employed Taverner at a wage of $1 a day and board and lodging 
His duties were to operate the sorghum mill and do gerreral te 
work. While operating this mill, his hand was caught in the rollers 
and he permanently lost the use of his right hand. He filed a claim 
for compensation under the workmen’s compensation act, to which 
the employer made answer that all of the work done by Taverner was 
general farm work, and for that reason the workmen’s compensation 
act did not apply. 

The applicable section of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Iowa (Code, 1931, sec. 1361) reads as follows: 


Section 1361. To whom not *applicable.—This chapter shall not apply to: 

1. Any household or domestic servant. 

2. Persons whose employment is of a casual nature. 

3. Persons engaged in agriculture, insofar as injuries shall be incurred by 
employees while engaged in agricultural pursuits or any operations immediately 
connected therewith, whether on or off the premises of the employer. 


The decision of the Industrial Commission denying an award was 
upheld by the district court of Page County, and Taverner appealed to 
the lowa Supreme Court. 

The question in this case was whether Taverner was “engaged in 
agricultural pursuits or operations immediately connected therewitli” 
while operating the sorghum mill. The supreme court said in this 
connection: 

Sorghum making would seem, clearly, to be classified as a farm pursuit, but, 
if not, how can it fail to classify as an ‘‘operation immediately connected there- 
with”? The legislature saw fit to exempt the farmer from the burdens of the 
workmen’s compensation act. Sugarcane is a farm crop. It necessarily 
follows that the crop has to be harvested; that is, cut and removed from the land 
from which it has gained sustenance. Subsequent to that it would have to be fed 
to livestock on the farm or the juice taken therefrom and made into sorghum. 
* * * The claimant assisted in the cutting of the cane, hauling it to the 
machine, and while engaged in pressing the stalks he was unfortunately injured. 

The court accordingly held that Taverner was engaged in an agri- 
cultural pursuit and did not come under the compensation law. 
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HE number of societies in the cooperative credit movement and 
their membership continued to increase in 1934. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was unable to make a general survey of all credit 
societies such as was made for 1933.1. A number of States*require 
the credit unions to make annual reports to some State office, and from 
these the Bureau obtained combined reports covering all of the credit 
unions in the State.? As the points upon which reports are required 
vary from State to State, complete information is not available for 
all societies. Some data were, however, obtained for 24 States, in 
which, at the end of 1933, nearly 80 percent of all the credit unions in 
the United States were found. 

Membership data were reported for 20 States. In these States 
more than 425,000 persons were members of credit unions at the end 
of 1934. Massachusetts, always preeminent among the credit-union 
States, still led by a wide margin as regards membership, with 109,434 
members, or nearly twice the membership of that of its nearest com- 
petitor, Illinois. It also was uncontested leader in point of capital, 
resources, and loans. 

In 24 States for which reported were received the combined share 
capital amounted to $26,285,497, reserves and guaranty fund to 
$2,618,587, and total assets to $40,212,112. 

The reports covered 2,028 societies. Of these, 1,513 had served 
195,126 borrowers. The total loans made during the year in 12 States 
by 1,269 societies aggregated $29,580,684. Assuming that the aver- 
age amount of loans granted per society —$23 ,310—is representative of 
the societies in the 12 States for which data are not available, the total 
loans in all 24 States during 1934 was probably about $40,000,000. 
Dividends paid on share capital for the year by 1,096 societies 
amounted to more than $500,000. 

Credit unions are cooperative societies which make loans to their 
members only. They are designed to furnish a source of credit for 
small borrowers who generally have no banking connections. ‘‘Char- 


' For a report of the findings of the 1933 survey, as regards the credit societies, see Monthly Labor Review , 
September 1934 (p. 551). 


‘The Bureau also wishes to express its appreciation of the cooperation of the New York State Credit 


Union League and of Mr. C. R. Orchard, director of the Credit Union Section of the Federal Farm Credit 
Administration. 
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acter loans’’, i. e., loans made without any security except the per. I 
sonal note of the borrower, may generally be made in amounts up Pit 
to $50. As a large proportion of the loans of credit unions are loans J 
of this type, it is essential that the membership be drawn from , $4, 
fairly stable group with some common interest, and such a require. Ind 
ment is often imposed by the State credit-union acts. Employment lov 
in a common establishment or membership in a labor, church, or Ma 
fraternal organization fulfills the requirement of such a ‘common Ms 
bond.”’ 7 
Loan funds are provided by the members themselves who subscribe 
for one or more shares (generally $5 or $10 each) in the organization. 
Regardless of the amount of share holdings, however, each member vt 
has but one vote. Additional funds may be obtained in some States, ch 
where the law allows such practice, from the receipt of savings de- = 
posits from the members. A few State laws even allow the accept- tt 
ance of such deposits from nonmembers. = 
The membership and financial resources of the credit societies for Pp 
which reports were received are shown in table 1. It is evident from . 
this table that in certain States credit unions have had outstanding ¢ 
development. Thus the 4 States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New d 
York, and Wisconsin together account for 46 percent of the total 
number of societies, 60 percent of the membership, and 61 percent 
of the total resources of all the 2,028 societies in the 24 States covered. 


Table 1.—Membership and Resources of Credit Unions, 1934, by States 

















of eredit R 
of credit : eserves fan 
State unions —— fan «od and guar- nell 
reported =? I anty fund 
for 

ite tenndnenenecahbeneabumepaian 55 14, 818 $905, 610 $46, 733 | $1, 192, 025 
PN ancdece reece conc csceccnsenses cones y 1, 399 120, 983 8, 772 143, 147 
a, aaa 62 9, 726 559, 757 61, 343 939, 851 
Sank hn c es s+ cnncpeecagadcacseseess 192 55,539 | 2, 603, 745 142, 961 2, 875, 951 
ne ac Mos Ae Placa ead ~ signed aenacarfl 109 (2) 786, 060 60, 674 932, 520 
I ctednin <hapde se cimtintenimeghocses 132 16, 681 551, 825 28, 571 625, 786 
nities daceadibenninendnss remnite 34 6, 928 237, 265 5, 361 257, 487 
DO os dinncnsng yes cvtchquenant+dechee 17 (?) 183, 792 14, 512 221, 736 
is dibs «dames ba iinmncieninnmathiaiies 17 4, 295 131, 512 17, 583 155, 430 
Massachusetts... .......-...--.-.--------- 304 109, 434 | 7, 107, 920 937,820 | 12, 575, 661 
Michigan .-...-..-.. scndiiahiageatints ewatitilienne 51 9, 688 652, 997 25, 754 836, 868 
PAS 45-44-> sonia ck «dd eadbsecerosbense 171 30,281 | 1,175,140 64, 308 1, 776, 588 
tage ae 138 29,955 | 1,426, 862 67, 394 1, 604, 219 
ID tiie 0 vtintide <> octinbnedh thitdinaliaes 4 300 10, 259 323 10, 988 
i io nteesed catbcinetpadamaibeqetan 113 11, 987 344, 815 15, 764 1, 027, 069 
ED S..,.., . .nupccerendeecdmaisina 7 (2) 100, 087 25, 872 1, 840, 507 
tt tanntnnedeticedilimeedeemein 35 9, 160 338, 822 17, 938 379, 255 
ees aera 140 55,117 | 5, 522, 615 746, 613 7, 289, 804 
Si tnenindenseunn ebeensedinn a 13 10, 118 571, 999 85, 468 2, 007, 542 

NNO so ho nbd cn giicce ccs ove cecnadsh 69 2) 611, 933 42, 442 725, 960 

aetna lat a eae TTA IE eT. 10 1,471 86, 044 3, 528 103, 057 

aD. oS nwingighhepsghabpScinly<Khebaa iol 30 10, 435 492, 613 121, 091 726, 416 
We WEED ©... nracusccncosbensesboanned 12 2, 619 141, 020 11, 151 174, 090 
OEE od100 4 etnapeablestessashotdyie 3 304 37, 146 , 621, 66, 611 1, 790, 155 

ee acasscnnmetecastannccumiépennd 2, 028 427,097 | 26,285,497 | 2,618,587 | 40, 212, 112 





























1 Data are for fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 


2 No data. 
3 As of Mar. 26, 1935. 
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Reserves and guaranty funds have been built up by the societies, 
amounting to $2,618,587, or 6.5 percent of their combined resources. 
Data are at hand showing the savings deposits for 9 States, totaling 
$4,324,867 at the end of 1934, as follows: 


7 ladies. 2222208 208. OUR WOE F WME 220. lee etc $2, 942 
lent ee eee 6 en ielicSY OB ARR tee. be ask... kaus 28, 363 
, or MarVIRNGs onc iste so wowe 1,446 | West Virginia______.___-_- 1, 875 
Massachusetts_-__-- ~~ - .... 3, 751, 232 


Pinas <.~---~-~<- 477, 322 i Gdéaaonganete 4, 324, 867 
Thin oe d~. 555 17, 575 


More than $29,000,000 was granted in loans by the societies of 12 
States, of which 40 percent was lent by the credit unions of Massa- 
chusetts alone. More than 195,000 loans were made during the year 
in the 17 States for which reports were received on this point. For 
these loans the most general rate charged is 1 percent per month, 
calculated on the balance still due.* From the net earnings, a certain 
proportion must be placed in a fund which is maintained to cover 
any losses from bad debts. The remainder is utilized to pay dividends 
on all fully paid shares outstanding at the end of the year; such divi- 
dends paid at the end of the 1934 operating period by the societies in 
12 States totaled $501,648. 

The 1934 operations of the credit societies, by States, are shown in 
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Table 2.—Loans of Credit Unions During 1934, and Dividends Paid, by 
States 
Number | Number Loans | Dividends 
! of credit | of bor- |—— wenras 
eS State unions rowers Made Outstand- Rate 
reported | during during ing atend | Amount (percent) 
for year 1934 of year pe 
eed tiieeueccocanbedtod 55 18, 195 (?) $970, 640 (?) (?) 
025 a Ra 9 816 (?) 94, 333 $7, 855 47.0 
147 Georgia... .- De innit biginte ohgsaliontiee 62 (2) (?) 704, 415 2 (2) 
851 Illinois. ....-- Jk ds wo dibiweedt 192 28, 907 | $3,907,116 | 2, 260, 200 103, 714 44.0 
951 Indiana._.....- PBS OR, 109 (2) (2) 585, 383 12, 069 ‘1.5 
oat) Sidhe sisisd~ciée bab tdudtl A athe 132 10, 174 (?) 490, 785 (2) (?) 
(36 EE a 34 3, 334 374, 848 203, 329 6, 876 2. 5-7.0 
487 DAPEOCL ..sS.5-sc5~stecs 17 (2) (?) 202, 769 (2) (2) 
(36 EE Ee ee ee 17 1 2, 080 187, 641 108, 388 4, 532 43.4 
430) SRS SE 304 | 155,417 | 11,754,139 | 8, 752,279 272, 388 5.0 
661 Michigan. ...---- oe. oe bens 51 4, 995 835, 199 635, 252 3, 626 3.5 
fis Minnesota.__.... PJ ge © Diced 171 14,695 | 2,166,770 | 1,341,722 (2) (?) 
055 ns ccdasecwsween 138 (2) (?) 1, 327, 211 (?) (2) 
219 + <P es “1 4 107 11, 672 9, 767 5 8.0 
88 a a 113 (?) (?) 390, 139 (*) (?) 
~ New Hampshire *................ 7| @® 191,652 | 1,238,696 | —(?) (2) 
of i 35 5, 384 436, 815 192, 674 10, 298 3. 0-8. 0 
20 lll ESS i 140 | 131,140 | 67,771,156 | 4,851,615 2) 44,7 
4 i i ee 13 13, 491 576, 877 1, 596, 556 ; 73.7 
42 ll bt 69 (3) ) 635, 787 (?) 
pd RT 10 1, 364 87, 806 2, 002 42.3 
- Vdiatarcaccccetocsscece 30 ; H = (a) lon = oY 455 (2) $2.7 
i cf aa 12 . 
o Wisconsin pallies id $304 | 16,046 | 1,386,799 584, 809 64, 295 4. 0-10.0 
- a 2,028 | 195,126 | 29, 580,684 | 28, 033, 581 501, 648 1, 5-10. 0 
" 1 At end of year. $ 1 society only. 
F) No date. 7 ¢ 137 societies. 
* Data are for fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 7 Rate paid on 1933 business, 
4 Average rate. § As of Mar. 26, 1935. 





? This is a requirement of the credit-union act in e number of States. 
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Comparative data for the 4 years 1929, 1932, 1933, and 1934 are 
shown in table 3. The number of societies, total membership, and 
reserves have increased steadily from year to year. A decided set-back 
was shown in 1932 as compared with 1929 in average membership, 
average share capital per member, and total and average amount of 
loans granted. Although the average share capital per member con- 
tinued to fall in 1933 and 1934, some recovery was made in average 
membership and total and average loans per society. 

The data for 1929 and 1933 were obtained as part of a genera] 
survey of the cooperative movement in which every known society 
(except farmers’ marketing organizations) was circularized. The 
information for 1932 and 1934 was obtained from State officials and 
covered only those States whose credit union act requires an annua! 
report to a State office. 


Table 3.—Comparative Development of Credit Unions, 1929 to 1934 





— —- 








Item 1929 1932 1933 1934 
Number of societies reported for. ...................... 838 1,472 1,772 2, 028 
Membership: 
= S tinamecas : pnlnieaentieiaaaadenecsnatiteaetiaatints 264, - 301, 4 359, a4 427, 097 
I emnccccancnececconeunteonsceoncs 15 234 
Share capital: 
i chbbhhostinbhdbedmabtdoocasdnnceatumooddde $24, 065, 407 |$21, 708, 328 |$22, 457,861 | $26, 285, 497 
Average Dt cnéngnetcaisshobndensbolnded 92 70 62 58 
Reserves and guaranty fund...................-.-..... 2,079,450 | 2,110,815 | 2,372,711 2, 618, 587 
Loans during year: 
te etitinh nit adeenanetesaueainnme netted 24, 548, 353 | 16,375,952 | 28,217,457 | 29, 580, 684 
cn cinennatcensntpedaacudsesaee 68, 310 16, 475 22, 811 23, 310 
EE chirincincedatisinacdsbodsanndussénl 350 156 138 177 
Loans outstanding at end of year...................... 30, 811, 582 | 24,826,291 | 26,391,683 | 28, 033, 58! 

















Production of Butter and Meats by Consumers’ 
Cooperatives 


OOPERATIVE production by consumers has been extremely 

limited in the United States. The little done in the manufac- 
turing field has been carried on by the wholesale societies. Thus, 
several of the wholesales dealing in petroleum products have their 
own oil compounding plants, one society operates a feed mill, and 
another its own bakery. 

The first attempt at cooperative production by local consumers’ 
societies in the knowledge of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
made in 1933, when a group of such societies in the Mesaba Range 
district of Minnesota formed the Mesaba Range Cooperative Fed- 
eration. This society is operating a creamery and a sausage factory 
for its 15 owner societies. 

The report of this society, as of December 31, 1934, showed paid-in 
share capital amounting to $2,691, and total assets of $13,985. Its 
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- sales of butter and smoked meats during 1934 amounted to $11,908. 
- A net loss of $274 was sustained on the year’s operations. 

_ he society employed 5 workers during the year, and the amount 
' paid to them in wages was $1,671. Working hours were 8 per day, 
6 days @ week. 
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On- 
age Wisconsin Act Providing for the Teaching of 
Cooperation 

7) y . * . * 

: ? HE Wisconsin Legislature early in August 1935 passed an amend- 

My ment to the statutes, requiring the giving of courses in agricul- 

“he L ‘ ; 

we tural and consumers’ cooperation throughout the public-school 

ual | system of Wisconsin, from the State university downward. Hereafter 
no certificates are to be granted for the teaching of courses in eco- 
- nomics, the social studies, or agriculture unless the applicant’s course 

of training has included the subject of cooperation. 

= The text of the act is as follows: 

a SecTrion 1. Subsection (1) of section 40.22 of the statutes is amended to read: 

mm (40.22) (1) Reading, writing, spelling, English grammar and composition, ge- 

in ography, arithmetic, elements of agriculture and cooperative marketing, history 

yo _ and civil government of the United States and of Wisconsin, citizenship and 

- _ such other branches as the board may determine shall be taught in every common 

"88 _ school. All instruction shall be in the English language, except that the board 

anal _ may cause any foreign language to be taught to such pupils as desire it, not to 

310 exceed | hour each day. 

"17 Sec. 2. Four new subsections are added to section 40.22 of the statutes to 

, 581 


read: 

(40.22) (11) Cooperation.—Every high school and vocational school shall pre- 
scribe adequate and essential instruction in cooperative marketing and consumers’ 
cooperatives. 

(12) Teacher training.—The governing boards of the university State teachers’ 
colleges and county normal schools shall provide in their respective institutions 
adequate and essential instruction in cooperative marketing and consumers’ 
cooperatives. 

(13) Text material.—The State superintendent of public instruction and the 
dean of the college of agriculture at the State university shall cooperate in the 
preparation of outlines to be used by teachers in the courses offered under sub- 
sections (11) and (12) and they shall have power to request the assistance of any 
teacher or professor in any of the schools of the State in the preparation of such 
outlines. They may also make a recommended list of material now in pamphlets 
or books for guidance to teachers of these courses. 

(14) Teachers’ certificates —In granting certificates for the teaching of the 
courses in economics, the social studies and agriculture, adequate instruction 
in cooperative marketing and consumers’ cooperatives shall be required. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect September 1, 1935. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in August 1935 oo 
RELIMINARY reports indicate a substantial increase in the : 
number of strikes and lockouts in August 1935 as compared with i 


July. Information based on news items from daily newspapers, |abor 
papers, trade journals, and reports from all Government labor boards 
indicates that 185 strikes and lockouts began in August, as compared 
with 148 in July 1935 and 157 in August 1934. 

An analysis of these August disputes, based on verified information, 
will appear in the December Labor Review. 

The following table shows figures on the number of strikes an 
lockouts, the number of workers involved, and the number of man-days 
of idleness for each month, from January 1934 to August 1935. 
These figures exclude all strikes and lockouts which lasted less than 
1 day and all those in which less than 6 workers were involved. 


Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to August 1935 








Number of strikes and lockouts | Workers involved 









































—_————| instrikesand | 
Beginning lockouts Man-day 
Month or ae ! |. In effect idle m 
remdur — ad a Begin- | 12 Prog- a th 
Prior to ing |month|. ° Pegin- | ress dur- 
month month |ning in 
month | month month 2! ‘ 
1934 

EE 6. niccabnenubescocomink 30 91 121 78 43 | 41,628 | 80,880 668, 30! 
i tniskinactipeinatehgineaniea 43 92 135 83 52 | 85,727 | 110,910 939, 580 
EEA See 52 164 216 146 70 94,117 | 127, 742 | 1,424, 833 

TP Per eae 70 211 281 179 102 | 158,887 | 199,580 | 2,517, 74 

Pl Gntininscdcccssedsocuocsasnses 102 224 326 217 109 | 165,815 | 249,693 | 2, 226, Of 
SS ee ee 109 156 265 135 130 41, 263 | 106,852 | 1, 676, 260 
Bs sclldsinccnqatciiapedbednaieeubinhghillen 130 128 258 160 98 | 151,432 | 219,037 | 2, 020, 172 
IE G5 bid ce tj edacenced 98 157 255 149 106 | 63,447 | 122, 144 | 1,735, 672 
2S ae 106 127 233 148 85 | 413, 383 | 486,798 | 4, 029, 150 

URN SRY 85 175 260 171 89 | 75,688 | 102,971 852, 78 
ee eee 89 114 203 106 97 | 36,102 | 98, 201 841, 570 
Alin eniek net emreecn 97 101 198 120 78 | 26,119 | 73,481 376, 297 
1935 ; 
PRES EA S Py eee ee 78 136 214 137 77 | 84,450 | 94,457 776, 485 
ot 77 145 222 124 98 | 61,929 | 97,332 | 845, 639 
I wcoccencctaciauissntéubae 98 169 267 154 113 | 52,123 | 95,885 954, 249 
DT ee 113 163 276 147 129 | 65,509 | 120,349 | 1, 197, 469 
Tittneatocdedesseceheuseokdbe 129 157 286 158 128 | 101,930 | 152, 124 | 1,725, 38 
Sl ieecunqnencecasocncesseepea 128 155 283 160 123 | 30,862 | 122,599 | 1,341, 68 
BS. cuebcscbnsiocecsddbanute 123 148 271 132 139 | 65,000 | 130,000 | 1, 244,00 
BEES +. .cavcenapoceseseowecene 139 185 324 166 158 | 58,000 | 124,000 | 1, 020, 10 

1 Preliminary. 
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Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in June 1935 


ORE than one-third (57) of the 155 strikes and lockouts which 
began in June were in the textile industries. Of these textile 
' strikes and lockouts 30 were called in protest against wage decreases, 
often coupled with lengthening hours. 
_ The industries manufacturing food and kindred products experi- 
enced 12 new strikes and lockouts in June, but none of the remaining 
industrial groups experienced as many as 10. 
The following tables analyze the strikes and lockouts beginning, in 
progress, and ending in June 1935, showing classifications by indus- 
tries, States, number of workers involved, major issues involved, dura- 
tion, methods of negotiating settlements, and results of settlements. 
These tables give an essentially complete picture of strikes and lock- 
outs in June, although they cannot be considered as absolutely final. 
Occasionally, information is received after this report goes to press 
which might slightly alter the figures in the tables. 
_ The Bureau attempts to get complete information on all strikes and 
lockouts in the United States in which as many as 6 workers are 
_ involved and which last 1 day or more. In getting leads on these 
_ disputes, information is obtained on strikes and lockouts from 437 
daily newspapers, 82 labor papers, 88 trade journals, and 14 other 
journals. Information is also obtained from the United States 
Conciliation Service and Government labor boards. Questionnaires 
are sent to the parties directly involved in the dispute to get detailed 
and first-hand information. The figures compiled on strikes and 
lockouts, therefore, are based on definite reports and verified informa- 
tion. 
The month of June saw the beginning of many small strikes and 
lockouts—small as measured hy the number of workers involved and 
_ by the length of time they lasted. The average number of workers 
_ involved in the strikes and lockouts which began in June was 257 as 
_ compared with an average of 649 for May and 402 for April. 
_ Table 1 gives a detailed classification by industry of the 155 
_ strikes and lockouts which began in June, and the 283 which were in 
_ progress during June, together with industry figures on number of 
_ workers involved and man-days of idleness during the month. 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in June 1935, by Industry 







































































Beginning in In progress dur- 
June ing June 
M in-days 
Industry ictle dur. 
Work- Work- | ng June 
Number! ersin- |Number) ers in- 
volved volved 
i ontecusntiinnsncnunestanssenmanuntiamened 155 | 39,862 283 | 122,599 | 1,341, o68 = 
Iron and steel and their products, not including - 

0 EEE EELS 1S ER 3 304 9 1,454 6,667 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.......-]_......--].....--- 1 75 2! 
CR BIN BER in an tareeneepndcataanecenncestececcese 1 165 1 165 1, 485 Ex 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) 
C8 GD CI wtenartcensdmenncenecsqenemncceses+ 2 139 2 139 823 
Plumbers” ELIT Kina Tima TE 1 6 12 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam Tr. 
—T Re LE GE EEE ET: TO See 1 55 550 
ee ee eran 3 1,014 3, 464 
wn. ay not including transportation equip- 

GREE. ncccnenmebnttinedenesess 26 ca sevconbcpaumacece 5 346 12 4, 786 73,01 
Agricultural implements..-.............---.-..-.----]........- BA crn & 2 669 7, 485 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies- ----- 3 292 5 2, 306 42, 200 
Foundry and machine-shop products. .............- 2 54 2 54 458 Do 
NE EEE EEE EE ELE EE Tae ae 2 767 4, 878 
Ee ln ts en ae aes 1 900 18, 000 

Transportation equipment._........................ 1 59 5 4,813 86,071 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts._..................- 1 59 4 925 8, 11 
i .) ait dita Ride ciKinde Lokdobehipmtudidisaaootedpbehsnbnk 1 3, RRR 77, 780 Pr 

Nonferrous metals and their products. _........... 5 677 7 1,688 18, 844 
Aluminum manufactures. ..............--...-..---- 1 135 1 135 1, 620 
Brass, ae = armed |” STS ER 3 490 3 490 1, 570 Bu 
Smelting and —copper, lead, and zinc.......]_......--].......-. 1 467 4, 670 
Stamped and re fet iii Eas Eee Maeene es 1 544 10, 80 
EE Ne i ee a eee oe 1 52 1 52 104 

Lumber and allied products. etiimatinbintiond 7 1,744 18 | 38,722 486, 828 Ag 
Schack enacnppsriiseebdnicseseitedouseccoossnt 4 992 i) 4, 849 34, 4.0 
a Dt. ctnnttdidiempandebtabevsbedot 2 659 4 1, 156 5, 951 

Ee SO es ee Pie 2} 32,075 443, 213 Re 
Other Sane tt an ae tot ENS acre Aa a a a 1 93 3 642 3, 244 Ot 

Stone, clay, and glass products_..................... 4 714 7 3,344 19,955 
. fy eee 3 539 5 3, 099 18, 34 = 
— granite, slate, and other products---.-_-...__- 1 175 : "= 1, 050 

ES A TT i See: ee eee 70 ‘AO 
Textiles and their products... ....................... 57 | 16,385 82 | 24,829 272, 218 
Fabrics: : bh 
EN, SOS Ee TTT Pe 71 3,942 11] 8,643 | 106, 070 t 
Dyein =o and ae i es, ning ae 2 760 4 968 3, 836 di 
CL IS SS a ee ween er 1 378 7, 560 
Knit mid oa 0 EEE ae ee 6 1,473 7 1, 583 18, 911 eX 
Silk and —— CT ae ee eee a Sree 13 1, 788 18 3, 365 46, 595 
Woolen and worsted goods..........----.-.---.- 5 3, 238 6 3, 563 22, 882 ar 
EEE a ee ee ree ee 3 877 3 10, 643 
Wearing appare 
i iindlicntindvetdlandoossouphs 4 958 6 1, 088 
is nama cenananwecndemen 2 129 9 
I IB iw anipiiissnnccsoiinccsocosenes 1 39 1 
ses aap > ie a ag gape Ms 2 1, 643 4 1, 825 
dicta bdocdcnpipcsatecsocbepers 9 1, 403 y 1, 408 
td cide dhtinbadacnebpenecsabousenpquend 3 135 3 

Leather and its manufactures... .................- y 1,496 il 1,974 
Ci didtiiedaapccetércdcsareccagecsanes 5 810 7 1, 288 
pO ees See eee ee 1 429 1 
SE Si icnnicncasccs cobencaseuqresnsgoce 3 257 3 

Food and kindred products.........................- 12} 3,032 19 3,689 
ln pbateehiGneengedepnenoségahocccutoaqaserques 7 1,991 7 2, 480 

cas Seth atndt6s.cadrdtinieiaieescdnaehsshdbdnodinsbnedet 
|S EE GSS Sheree 2 
and EE eo ae ae a 1 75 1 
7 amma and meat packing................-...- : = ; 
Tobaces manufactures ee eee eee eee eee eeeceeeceece : 
eo 

Paper and printing............... 2 42 .) 

te ad ONd PUIP.....-.-----.-- 2-222 --encen nee nccen en fooecccece|ooecceeee 1 
oo hm publishing 

CT a a a 2 

Newspapers and periodicals..................-.- : a : 

allied products... 1 

Rayon and allied products. - 1 

Rua products... 3 349 z 
Other rubber goods............-.....-.----.--------- 2 349 2 







































4, 878 
18, 000 
86,071 

8 SIL 
77, 740 
18, 844 

1, 20 

1, 570 

4, 670 
10, 80 

14 

486, 828 
34, 4.0 
5, 941 
443, 213 

3, 244 
19,955 
18, 345 

1, 040 

5A 


272,218 


106, 070 
3, 836 
7, 540 

18, 911 
46, 595 
22, 882 
10, 643 


5, 500 
16, 777 
702 

23, 055 
8, 92 
795 
14,653 
12, 314 
858 

1, 481 
34, 729 
22, 416 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in June 1935, by Industry—Continued 


> _—__. ee —!} 


























Beginning in In progress dur- 
June ing June 
Man-days 
Industry idle dur- 
Work- Work- | ing June 
Number] ersin- |Number| ers in- 
volved volved 
aneous manufacturing- --.........-. 7 1,556 12 2,722 25,133 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas- ------- 3 974 5 1, 794 15, 213 
Furriers and fur factories. -.................-....-..-- 2 132 2 132 1,770 
Othel cacaeseto+o- 6 ee 2 a ee a eee 2 450 5 796 8, 150 
Extraction of minerals... ..................---.-.-.-- 7 4,926 13} 17,760 120,350 
elt SE bkdedobtindsccnccccemistnsecccccdcsccce 6 4, 776 10 | 14,045 51, 090 
Dg htiodicneccscéncccescasesavees 1 150 2 3, 150 61, 350 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining ----.-..--..-.----]-------.- saogrance 1 565 7,910 
Transportation and commuunication............... 6 4,154 18 6,907 51,303 
PL . a 3 583 7 1, 845 24, 447 
ae 3 3, 571 10 4, 993 25, 131 
2 nt intescencenapdedposcoccccedsecciuancosegdensegese 1 69 1, 725 
“a ee LSS ae 8 905 17 1,896 30,439 
iii addinecccsnéadeceecegcdasonns 3 731 5 874 10, 002 
iin dhsihiponccccccensdascococscccesces 5 174 12 1, 022 20, 437 
Domestic and personal service... .................... 5 1,574 14 2,543 52,003 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses --.-.-......-- 3 57 8 236 2, 584 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors...........-. 1 1, 500 1 1, 500 36, 000 
OE EE a a 4 790 13, 385 
Dyeing. cleaning, and pressing----..........-.-.-..-- 1 17 1 17 34 
Professional service... .......................-.......- 1 150 2 230 2,100 
Recreation and amusement.__..............----..-- 1 150 1 150 4 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers__-........]..-.----- Rennes Se 1 80 1, 
Bullding and construction --........................ 9 1,120 16 1,847 15,011 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A........-...-.--.---- 4 707 7 6, 172 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and 
2 cesccccapddinessacondehbows 5 413 9 1, 054 8, 839 
Agriculture, ete. ..............-.... 1 25 3 113 825 
i dcenekdhseacsonesahdligmessccoseséncns 1 25 2 105 585 
CE ES ae Se SNe spe eetn «6 1 8 240 
CC SE TT ET SS Te 3 91 5 1,831 9,891 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... _.......... 1 213 1 213 639 




















Of the 155 strikes and lockouts which began in June, more than 
half were in 5 States. Pennsylvania, with 32, experienced more new 
disputes than any other State. New Jersey and New York each 
experienced 15 new strikes and lockouts during the month; Ohio had 
14 and Massachusetts 12. 

As shown in table 2, there were 9 strikes or lockouts in progress 
during June which extended into two or more States. The largest of 
these were (1) the strike of 2,500 clay workers in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, which began in April and was settled June 9; (2) the 
general lumber strike in the Pacific Northwest, which began in May 
and was still in progress at the end of June; (3) the strike of 3,000 
zinc and lead miners and smeltermen in Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Kansas, which began in May and gradually came to a close in the latter 
part of June, the men going back to work in some cases and vacancies 
being filled with new employees in others; and (4) the strike of 3,000 
employees of the Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc., in Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island, which began June 24 and was still in 
progress at the end of the month. 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in June 1935, by States 
Beginning in June In progress during June 
Man- 
State Work idle 
orkers Workers J 
Number involved Number involved 
Ss See oe 155 39, 862 283 122, 599 
Mlebems..................-.---.sssecece--se 6 2, 829 11 3, 295 
EE SER AT a 1 150 1 150 
OR AE EY SSE ik 1 89 1 89 
, EES ES 4 1, 292 7 1, 795 
CS thd. icghosnosaidebedbocenes 3 588 5 1, 795 
District of Columbia................-.-... 1 3, 500 1 3, 500 
Re CE ES ee Se Md bees 4 930 
RG ET SP EE NE 1 ll 1 ll 
DS ES SS aS SS HS y 1, 126 21 3, 484 
a DES EE IS OF 5S ST A 2 1, 390 6 2, 051 
Iowa..._-- 5 ae 2 Se eee 3 579 3 579 
EIR eae eee 2 464 2 464 
Louisiana... --._._- at ee Sa ie 1 213 1 213 | 
REE Te Ae Sa ae se 1 175 1 175 | 
0 EPEC BT 12 3, 053 16 6, 968 
Michigan_-------- nivieswcasenipdeitth aide te 1 ' 2 6 1,017 
SE RY SE SS BF 1 40 1 40 
ES Oe es 4 221 8 1, 055 
Montana. -.--.---- Se a ee a. ee ene 1 60 
i Sot Se et CR AS: Mee eae l $25 
| ER SE So SEE & £ 15 1, 680 27 7, 238 
eh lia a aE Ss eRe BB 15 3, 032 38 6, 293 
0 EE EEE a ae 3 1, 439 4 1, 479 
Sins adencadbecataniboasetetiiiiakas te 14 3, 784 25 13, 164 | 
Oklahoma. .........-.-.. ees ee ee Sk 1 452 1 452 
htt Rainn, FSR LICE? 3 151 3 151 | 
OS aeaen oS eee es 32 7, 333 48 17, 716 
Rhode Island_------ ehaccossebabosinaaeee 4 526 6 619 | 
a Rs a ee ty = 1 736 2 1, 576 
EE cennancegesccesonsh ase 5 573 7 1, 115 
Ri AS» OES SEE SEC Se SA 2 175 5 805 
SR GS FEES EE BS 1 105 1 105 
hE alt Et RRA ESTEE IE ES nae we SNS 4 623 
i Fe: IEEE TIES 1 65 2 630 | 
Dn cen candiendamibaadinmnaiain 3 618 3 618 
RS tes, ..ndinih ch pendse= ieee a 2 3, 448 9 42, 019 























None of the strikes and lockouts beginning in June involved as 
many as 5,000 workers. Nearly 90 percent of them involved less 
than 500 workers each. 

The strikes and lockouts, in each industrial group, which began in 
June are classified in table 3 by number of workers involved. Some 
of the larger strikes beginning in the month were (1) the 1-day strike 
of 3,500 taxicab drivers in Washington, D. C., on June 10; (2) the 
strike of the Uxbridge Worsted Co. employees referred to above; 
and (3) the strike of 1,750 bakery workers in Cleveland, Ohio, which 
began on June 22 and was still in effect at the end of the month. 
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Table 3.—-Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 








Number of strikes and lockouts in which the 
number of workers involved was— 
































Industrial group Total sad 20 100 | 500 | 1,000| 5,000 sn 
under and | and | and | and | and and 
20 under|under|under|under| under over 
100 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
Al industtOG8.cc..cccccccesecorssseccccccece-ccoee 155| 20| 58| 59 Of --- 2D heasecczhiisses: 
==] Se | ee 
Manufacturing 
[ron and steel and their products, not including 

MOCHINGTY = 5 oc dn nae wncesscccccc cee nc cc cc ccce Pa cakes 2 O Discenskcn : = 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 

MR BS ENE ES eae 5 1 3 gp CR AR BS 4 
Transportation equipment.......................- tsi 5 ee Se Ae SS o- 
Nonferrous metals and their products_.........__- +=; 3 iy ee WR i 
Lumber and allied products. -_..-.............._.. 7 1 1 3 8 
Stone, clay, and glass products...._........._..._- | oe 1 fe ee BS eee 
Textiles and their products-_-...................- nd 57 5 21 23 3 Oe eee hee % 
Leather and its manufactures__-................... 9 1 2 O trdcsct aca 
Food ang kindred products------....... ceeccceees 12 3 4 O Tis ctne > eee 
Paper and printing................. A RSS Se 2 1 eee Bs Ee ee 
Ty —_ i‘ EES RRR eS CE | eee Sew = 4) RS 2 ae aes 
Miscellaneous manufactures. .............-......- 7 1 3 2 yt vod é 

Nonmanufacturing 
EE ere: lane OS fidesas _g eae tee 
Transportation and communication.............-- 6 1 3 S Pass5 yg eed 
Ter eknndbhdkdescesconansonseseens 8 2 4 1 oe renee A 
Domestic and personal service. ................... 5 2 _ nee See l TS 
REE I en eee RAS BERS < SE See. went SN 
Building and construction. -.....................-- 9 1 4 3 | Sater &: 
i ticnntnicncneeamenanwéemieamind | aene 2 a a See ae ee 
pO ES ee ee ee eee 3 1 eS eee ee eee, ee oe Se 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__............- 5 Teacnadinecaps SD Bcencnsieedpes ay. sie 

| 




















There was a noticeable increase in the number of strikes and lock- 
outs over the issues of wages and hours. These were the major 
issues in 50.3 percent of the strikes and lockouts which began in 
June, as compared with 43.8 percent in May and 40.8 percent in 
April. 

For the first time since the beginning of the N. R. A. there were 
more strikes in protest against wage decreases than for wage in- 
creases. Of the 155 strikes and lockouts which began in June, 
protests of workers against wage decreases caused 18, or 11.6 per- 
cent. Only 8.5 percent of the disputes in May and 7 percent of those 
in April were over this issue. Decreasing wages and at the same 
time increasing hours caused 21, or 13.6 percent, of the strikes and 
lockouts in June, as compared with 2 percent in May and 0.6 per- 
cent in April. Fifteen of the 18 strikes and lockouts over the “‘ wage 
decrease” issue were in the textile industries, as were also 15 of the 


21 cases in which the major issues were a wage decrease and an hour 
increase, 
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The 155 strikes and lockouts beginning in June are classified jy 
table 4 according to the major issues involved. 


Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June 1935 





Major issues 
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Wa SEE SS ee eS 
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Wage increase, hour decrease_-..................... 
Wage decrease, hour increase. ....................- 
I i  ceeanel 
i |  lelineedbeantl 
0 TR ES aS Fe aa Lea 
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ett RE ie NR he ES ape ER: 
CN SEE ae 
Recognition, wages, and hours... .................. 
Recognition and other causes...................... 
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Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 

155 100.0 39, 862 100.0 
= 
78 50.3 14, 953 37.5 
20 13.0 3,819 9.6 
18 11.6 2, 574 &5 
3 1.9 315 8 
21 13. 6 2, 842 21 
9 5.8 4, 997 12.5 
5 3.2 246 6 
1 .6 23 E 
1 .6 137 a 
59 38,1 12,872 32,3 
4 2.6 1, 125 2.8 
7 4.5 1, 120 . 2.8 
9 5.8 1, 203 3.0 
4 2.6 1,002 25 
12 7.7 5, 776 14.5 
3 1.9 186 5 
20 13.0 2, 460 6,2 
18 11.6 12,037 30,2 
1 .6 1, 445 3.6 

3 1.9 200 ' 
14 9.1 10, 383 26. 1 














The duration of the strikes and lockouts, in each industrial group, 
which ended in June, is indicated in table 5. 
Approximately half of the 160 strikes and lockouts which ended 
in June lasted less than one-half month. Eleven disputes which 
had been in progress for 3 months or more were terminated during 


the month. The most important of these were (1) the strike of 
275 truck drivers in Pittsburgh, Pa., which began in December 
1934, (2) the strike of more than 6,300 coal miners in Pennsylvania 
which began in February, and (3) the strike of 900 seamen, employed 
on oil tankers along the Pacific coast, which began on March 9. 
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Table 5.— Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in June 1935 





























din een wane pa 
Number of strikes and lockouts with duration of— 
> 1935 Industrial group Total] ros, |) WeeK) 28, | land | 2and| 3 
= than 1| less | and less| a. oe wate 
week | than }4/ than | months hs 
ved month | month | ™°™ths| mont more 
om of All industrieS....ccc.cccccceeee ooo -- cones ecene 160 51 30 31 21 16 ll 
Ot 
a Manufacturing 
100.0 Iron wed 9 and their products, not including , , , , 
rT Machinery My, not including transportation equip- : mae sat taste ene 
9.6 FI  MODb..---nnnnnnwnnnnnnnnnnna--nnnnnnnnwnnnnn| BS fawnnwnmep bp BP Bo fawn ne 
mesportation Sn cidcnncceceseqhetes 3 — SS Ee 1 ih ener 
_ vabarous metals and their products_.......-- 4 D fevcqesed 1 | ae een 
7.1 Lumber and allied products-................-- 8 1 3 3 Dibthideliaéiecese 
12.5 lay oe i ipsccrceccecesegee © heccocnss 1 | me i aaindin 
, wxtiles and their products.............------- 40 | 10 . 7 i 8 2 
| Leather and LL. manufactures.................. v a 1 3 | Se 
3 Food 8 A products...................- 8 5 3 3 . Setbecsdisétecess 
32, Paper and printing......-..---.---------------| 1 |--------|---2---2]--------] 1 | --------|-------- 
¥ tines manufactures................... 4 | eee Tee 1 S letubeoce 
4 Nonmanufacturing 
4 : Extraction of minerals....................-...- ll 4 3 1 , eS 1 
5 Transportation and communication. --........- 13 2 3 1 l 2 4 
6.2 CRE Ee  nocnthannedseuneeudwehe 12 1 3 4 2 1 i 
30.2 Domestic and personal service... .............. v 2 1 2 2 1 1 
3.6 Professional service..........-..-.--.-.-------- 1 D Reccanupdledunsdedienseocecievercegdhoesceccs 
J Building and construction....................- 7 1 2 1 1 i 1 
26. | ee 2 5 leseceses D Enuiicodddiebcbinbclbbtctucs 
eT Gee anemancncececceereceoceceocece 5 3 5 hesecceccleneosectlocenecce 1 
' Other nonmanufacturing industries............ 1 5. Eeeupepadinatennedipeeresedinmnene< 


























roup, 


Of the 160 strikes and lockouts which ended in June, all but 37 
were terminated, as indicated in table 6, by some kind of formal 
settlement. Settlements for 6.4 percent of the workers were obtained 
_ by direct negotiations with their employers. Negotiations for 34.6 
_ percent of the workers were carried on directly by their union repre- 
sentatives, while 24.9 percent of the workers were assisted by Govern- 
_ ment conciliators and labor boards. In most of these cases, Govern- 
ment agents negotiated through union representatives and employers. 
In the 37 cases which were terminated without formal settlements, 
the employees simply went back to work and gave up their struggle 
without a formal settlement, the employers hired new workers to 
fill the vacancies of the strikers, or the employers discontinued opera- 
tions in the particular locality, either going out of business or moving 
operations to another city. 


*nded 
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Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts 
Ending in June 1935 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— en 


Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 











Wate rasisns ccccnc cope eniceansa cent beccccesgexd 160 100. 0 57, 139 100 ( 
Employers and workers directly..............-...--.-.. 20 12.5 3, 647 6.4 
Employers and representatives of organized workers , 
"RE SRE EIN BRE hae: CAD GREy 52 32. 5 19, 761 34 6 
Government conciliators or labor boards..............- 49 30. 6 14, 233 24 4 
Private conciliators or arbitrators.....................- 2 1.3 130 
Terminated without formal settlement_..............- 37 23.1 19, 368 3 














Settlements favorable to the workers were obtained in 68 of the 
160 strikes and lockouts which ended in June; settlements unfavorable 
to the workers were obtained in 58, and compromise settlements in 28, 
As indicated in table 7, the 68 strikes and lockouts which wer 
settled favorably to the workers were small, on the average, involving 
only 22.8 percent of the total number of workers. Generally speak- 
ing, the workers won a large number of small strikes, lost a significant 
number of medium-sized strikes, and obtained compromise settle. 
ments on the largest strikes. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in June 1935 




















Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Results . si | » 
ercent 0 ercent of 

Number total Number total 
NE he ee an Sethe i cen sodsaummenktes dash 160 100.0 57, 139 10 
2... Lo date ccbihessabediat 68 42.4 13, 007 az 
NN ES ee: ae 58 36.3 19, 317 3 
tt ddinditnihbbentwisdécsacconhausnbesccnet 28 17.5 16, 786 
EEN Ee eee 3 1.9 6, 414 
Sa RE SE PR ee 5 Ee 2 1.3 1, 585 
Fe pap dequcctaceunssestetansasyscacpesaniets 1 -6 30 

















A more detailed analysis of the results of the 160 strikes and lock- 
outs which ended in June 1935, showing the relation of results to the 
major issues involved, is shown in table 8. 

Of the 64 wage and hour disputes which ended during the month, 
the workers won 29, lost 21, and obtained compromise settlements 
in 14. Of the 75 disputes over organization matters, they won 31, 
lost 31, and compromised 12. In one case the results were 10! 
reported. 
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Table 8.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in June 1935, in Relation to 
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__— able to | orableto| pro- | AiY™ | deter-| _re- 
ae = workers | workers | mises mined | ported 
6.4 settle- 
ments 
34.6 
24.9 re 
<s All 19SUB...--ccccocccocccecccceccccccccces 160 68 58 28 3 2 1 
i. Wages and hours......................- 64 29 oe Se Be 
: Wage increase...............-.--.----- 20 7 9 a ae 
Wage decrease... ...-..--...----.------ 14 6 6 D Fowcnscenaciabonceclasecsbo 
of the Wage increase, hour decrease. ......... 3 2 § J evceanloccenccccslasoccesloenoces 
Wage decrease. hour increase - .......-- 14 8 4 | a ee Paes 
yorable Ml Neatinee-nc cs] | er ec eee 
S in 28 Hour decrease. ....-------.--.--------- 1 Ee a Se Se |- 
Hours and other causes..-..-.....----- 1 § lcccpecaggthoniegadloceseccestlesecess | ie tite 
D were 0 OU eS Be 
Tolving Recognition and wages.........-...--- 19 ll 3 2 a 
5 Recognition, wages, and hours........- 8 2 3 _, Re eS EB 
speak- Recognition and other causes. ----..-..- 1 |.-.---.--- oe a Pano . 
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lV ] red i . . 
a Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
Percent of August 1935 
total 
_—- By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or ConcriLiaTION 
mt HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
a cised her good offices in connection with 115 disputes during 
August 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 53,928 em- 
. _ ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
1 lock establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
‘te _ of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having 
to teh reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
LL the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
none _ the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
oe _ and indirectly involved. 
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Legalized Schedules of Wages and Hours in Ontario 
Building Trades 


INCE the passage of the Industrial Standards Act (25 Geo. Y, 


1935) of the Province of Ontario,’ which makes collective agree. Bi 
ments between employers and workers enforceable as law, most of C 
the building trades in the Toronto area have secured binding sched- g 
ules of wages and hours. The new schedules went into effect during a 
June and July 1935, but do not apply to work begun or contracted P 
for before the effective dates. P 

The 5-day, 40-hour week is adopted for all skilled workers, a 45-hour : 
week for plasterers’ laborers, and a 48-hour week for common laborers. 
Working hours for the skilled craftsmen are from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
with 1 hour forlunch where only one shift is worked. If work cannot s 
be done during the day, it may be done ‘‘as a night shift of not more JB! 
than 8 hours, at straight time.’”’ Where more than one shift is regu- - 
larly used, 8 hours’ pay shall be paid for 7 hours’ work, but this 1 
applies only where the overtime shifts equal at least 66% percent of Ar 
the regular shift. No employee may work on more than 1 shift in Pes 
24 hours unless overtime rates are paid. ee 

The overtime provisions are not uniform, except with respect to a 
work on holidays and Sundays, which must be paid for at double aan 
the regular rate in all cases. The specified holidays in addition to Wee 
Sundays are: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Domin- both 


ion Day, Civic Holiday, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day. Time and a half for overtime is the general rule. Thi 
electricians’ agreement, however, calls for double pay for any over- 
time work not of an emergency nature. That of the sheet-metal 
workers calls for time and a half up to 10 p. m. and double time there- 
after; emergency work on Saturdays must be paid for at regular rates 
during the morning, time and a half until 5 p. m., and double time 
thereafter. Where emergencies require that work be done on Satur- 
days, the rate for carpenters, lathers, and bricklayers is straight time 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 405). 
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or morning work, and time and one-half thereafter; for electricians, 
traight time for morning work and double time thereafter. 

A provision applying to bricklayers and masons, lathers, plasterers, 
and carpenters is that ‘‘in the event of any building exceeding 8 
stories in height the eighth floor shall be known as the starting point 
at the starting time, and the employee shall proceed promptly to his 
york from this point, on the employer’s time.”’ 

The minimum hourly rates as fixed in the schedules, which are 
enforceable throughout the Toronto zone under the terms of the act, 
are as follows: 


Minimum 
Skilled trades: hourly rate 
Re a, a ee ee ee ere ae rere ee $0. 90 
EE! SC ey a ee SN . 80 
I ek co ecliscas  hi ic eaeie einet 1. 00 
. 90 
PE kieh oncgansccngileskeabpenernebhcreheeh erenieenersannuds { 70 
S028 SOL USP debs be dbdccbbudleUsewbceuda 2. 80 
Painters, decorators, glaziers, and paperhangers----.-.-.---------- 3, 70 
EA ES SN ae Le Sa a ee, ee Se . 90 
Plumbers, steamfitters, and gasfitters: 
Be ye llr et TE RR Ee SA See pTN . 90 
es re re. WL ncseubactebonensascedhobcces= . 60 
ES EL e/a . 75 
Laborers: 
ON.) L455 CSU eti de bald du dca tebonndbeeedsee . 50 
ee tte asl Bl dn ont isd clatide dca ieee ks . 50 
ES ER EE ee ee De ee eee Oey aye . 60 


Apprentice regulations are not included in the agreements, but a 
clause is inserted stating that the Ontario apprenticeship act shall 
govern. The legalized agreements are to remain in effect for about 
a year from the date of their promulgation, most of them terminating 
on July 10, 1935. Under the terms of the act, the minimum wage 
board is the enforcing authority and penalties may be assessed against 
both employers and workers for infractions. 


‘To Sept. 1, 1935; 85 cents thereafter. 
'To Sept. 1, 1935; 75 cents thereafter. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
July 1935 


HE higher accession rate and lower total separation rate jy 

manufacturing industries shown by the Bureau’s labor turn-oye; 
report for the month of July as compared with June indicate mor 
stabilized employment conditions. 

The turn-over rates shown represent the number of changes per 
100 employees on the pay rolls during the month. The data were 
compiled from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments 
in 144 industries. Approximately 1,875,000 workers were employed 
by the firms reporting to the Bureau in July. 

In addition to information for manufacturing as a whole, rates are 
presented for 12 separate manufacturing industries. Reports were 
received from representative plants in these 12 industries employing 
at least 25 percent of the workers in each industry, according to the 
1933 Census of Manufactures. 


Trend by Months 


Tue accession rate for July was higher than for the same month 
of the previous year and for any of the preceding 4 months. Settle- 
ment of labor troubles in a number of sawmills in the States of Oregon 
and Washington had some influence on this rate. The quit rate was 
slightly higher than for June or for the month of July 1934. The 
lay-off rate was not only lower than for the same month of the preceding 
year but the lowest since March 1935. 

The monthly trend of labor turn-over for manufacturing as a whole 
is shown in table 1 for 1934 and for,the first 7 months of 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates Per 100 Employees in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 












































Sep- No- | De 
Jan- | Feb- Au- , | Octo- . | em 
Class of rate and year uary | ruary March) April | May | June | July gust = ber = Te 
Quit rate: 
aa 0.76 | 0.73 | 0.75 | 0.93 | 1.21 | 0.83 | 0.90 |......}......].-..-.].----- |-==-0- 
ee 90} .85| .93| 1.11] 1.01] .94] .70 | 0.75 | 1.55 | 0.73 | 0.62 | 0.8 
Discharge rate . 
+e -18; .18 oft 5. oA h cEE4 SBA ctl bneencsbececnnteancce)ece---|------ 
3h a -18 | .19 san | ae) cae cue ome 19; .16 19 15 15 
Lay-off rate: 
i eecimtinmanaeenibiunedl 2.10} 1.88 | 232 | 260 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.87 |......]......]......|.-.----|------ 
re 2.35 | 1.85 | 2.08 | 2.04 | 3.65 | 3.48 | 2.96 | 3.56 | 3.41 | 4.38 3.78 | 2.7 
Total separation rate: | 
ll ETRE. 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.2413.73 | 4.38 | 4.40 | 3.67 |......|......]......].-----|------ 
Pinitbrdhdeminénets 3.43 | 2.89| 3.22|3.88 | 488 | 460/385 | 450) 5.12/ 530/455 34) 
Accession rate: 
a res 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 |...-..}......]......]...---|------ 
Siabiiennenconast 5.81 | 6.71 | 6.33 | 5.18 | 4.19 | 3.58 | 3.71 | 3.24 | 3.61 | 4.09) 4.32) 614 
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LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN MANUFACTURING 


Per 100 on the Pay Roll 
Rete 1933 - 1935 
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Analysis by Industries 


THE quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for the 12 industrie, 
for which the Bureau’s sample covers a sufficiently large number 9 
firms to justify the publishing of separate industry figures are vivo, 
by industries in table 2. 

In the 12 industries for which separate figures are shown the saw 
industry had the highest accession rate and the automotive industr; 
the lowest. The highest quit rate occurred in cotton manufacturing 
and the lowest in petroleum refining. The sawmill industry showe) 
the highest, and iron and steel the lowest, discharge rate. The larges; 
percentage of lay-offs was registered in the brick industry, the lowes; 
in the iron and steel industry. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates Per 100 Employees in Specified Industrie; 
























































and 
July June July July June | July July June July in | 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 
Class of rates | 
Automobiles Boots and shoes Brick [ 
De 
i 0.72; O92) 0.98 0.89 | 0.59 | 0. 86 0. 47 0. 55 2 64 In | 
Di aE .21 .2l . 29 .23 15 . 30 .13 15 (is h 
Lay-off rate_........-..-._- 5.02} 9.47| 6.38| 110] 236 95} 7.80| 5.98 8» thr 
Total separation rate_.....- 5.95 | 10.60 7. 65 2. 22 3. 10 2.11 7. 90 6. 68 0.94 t 
Accession rate............-- 2.46] 1.95| 293] 517] 615| 437] 803 | 7.91 stel 
con 
Cigars and cigarettes | Cotton manufacturing | FOr a machine | 
19% 
ee 168/ 151) @ 1.87/ 097| 088] 077) O86) 08 low 
Discharge rate. ............ . 30 .18 (') -27 25 .32 19 | . 39 2 
Lay-off rate................ ‘99| lar} Q) 388| 644] 189] 311) 355 | 20 Me sal 
Total separation rate_...._- 2. 87 2. 20 (}) 6. 02 7. 66 3. 09 4. 07 4. 80 3, 52 
Accession rate........-....-. 2. 65 3. 47 (*) 4. 68 3. 46 3. 67 3. 65 3. 47 3. 58 rel 
Furniture Iron and steel Men’s clothing inc 
a sal 
Sl RS 8 0.61; 0.53! O49) O73] O86] O56!) O95) 0.74 Lo 
ERLE SE 24 17 37 . 08 15 ll 10 .07 r ; 
Di Ct, ...nncsecoceuned 1, 69 2. 64 3. 08 . 78 1. 59 3.74 1. 51 3. 73 2. 15 
Total separation rate_.....- 2.54) 3.34) 394] 150) 259] 441] 256| 454 3 Mi 
Accession rate.............. 6.47} 455| 6.37] 2.64 110} 112] 447/ 412 
Slaughtering and mest 
Petroleum refining Sawmills packing 
ae a 0.43 0.51 1) 1.68} 3.43] 1.52] 0.72| 0.58 8 sti 
Discharge rate............- 15 .13 1) .44 . 30 . 33 . 28 . 20 Ml 
Layoff rate....._.......... 1.76 | 1.27 1) 3. 61 3.53 | 5.61 5.55} 490) 42 
Total separation rate_.....- 2.34 1.91 () 5.73 7. 26 7.46 6. 55 5. 68 5.8 4 
Accession rate.........-...- 3.62) 3.52] (1) 17.55| 819| 6.38] 6.37) 5.66) 154 ly 

















1 Rates not available. 
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Average Annual Earnings in Construction, ‘‘ Service ”’ 
Industries, Trade, and Transportation and Public 
Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933! 

- HE annual wage and salary payments to persons employed in 
construction in Ohio averaged $1,676 in 1929, $1,026 in 1932, 
and $861 in 1933; in the “‘service”’ industries $1,384 in 1929, $1,074 
in 1932, and $1,001 in 1933; in wholesale and retail trade $1,237 in 
1929, $1,014 in 1932, and $920 in 1933; and in transportation and 
public utilities $1,429 in 1929, $1,241 in 1932, and $1,189 in 1933. 
In each of these general industry groups the average annual payment 
in 1933 was less than in 1932. The averages given above are for the 
three general occupation groups, ‘‘wage earners’; ‘‘ bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks’’; and “salespeople (not traveling)’’, 
combined. 

The average number of persons reported employed was higher in 
1933 than in 1932 in trade and transportation and public utilities, and 
lower in construction and the ‘‘service”’ industries. Total wage and 
salary payments in 1933 were less than in 1932 in each of the four 
general industry groups. 

This article covers, by industries or activities, the four general 
industry groups—construction; ‘“‘service” industries; trade, whole- 
sale and retail; and transportation and public utilities. 


Summaries for these general industry groups were published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for April 1935. 


Stries 


July 
1934 


Source and Scope of Study 


AVERAGE wage and salary payments in this study, and in earlier 
studies published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning in January 
1934, have been computed from reports furnished by Ohio employers. 
1 7% The reports were made annually as required by law, immediately 
after the close of each calendar year, to the Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. The employers’ 
' By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frank C. Croxton, Whiting, Ind. A series of articles on 
average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio was published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning 
‘n January 1934. That series covered the years 1916 to 1932 for all industries except construction and al! 


industries combined, which were for 1918 to 1932. A new series on average annual wage and salary payments 
which began in the Monthly Labor Review for April 1935, covers the years 1929 to 1933. 
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reports show, among other items, the number of persons employe; 
on the 15th of each month and the total wage and salary payment 
during the year. Employers were not requested to furnish, in conne. 
tion with such annual reports, information concerning number ,, 
proportion of employees working full time, part time, and overtime: 


Boe 
stenos 
cashie 
Sal 
lishm: 


Suj 
nor were they requested to furnish information relative to the exten; I nots! 
to which they had “spread” work or shortened hours during slac| J i=’! 
periods or provided overtime during busy periods. It is not possible 
to determine from data available the amount of part-time and over. T) 
time work during the period covered by this study and measure, even J tion 
approximately, the effect of such conditions upon average annual I jecr 
wage and salary payments. earn 

Reports were requested, in each of the years covered by this study, I and 
of all employers of three or more persons. Some reports were received 
each year from employers of fewer than three, and all such returns are § 12>" 
included in the compilation. The number of establishments report. % — 
ing varied from year to year, but the returns were from identical 
establishments throughout the 12 months of each year. Reports were 
not requested concerning employment by governmental units and in 
interstate transportation. A discussion of the completeness of the 
reports received and compiled by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
will be found in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1934 (pp. 144, — — 
145). 180. 
In supplying data concerning total wage and salary payments, i” 
employers were requested to report total wage and salary payments & 
in dollars, including bonuses and premiums, and value of board ani 
lodging furnished. Employers were instructed not to include salaries 7 
of officials. 192 
The average number of persons employed was computed by divid- & ™ 
ing the sum of the numbers reported employed on the 15th of each sal 
month by 12. The average annual wage and salary payment was &% ‘UP 
computed by dividing the total wage and salary payment for the year JB '% 
by the average number of persons employed. These averages should % P* 
not be taken as exact measures but as approximate figures. It should J". 
be emphasized that average annual wage and salary payments as her & 
computed do not show full-time earnings, as data concerning patt- 
time and overtime work are not available. Full-time earnings may § ~ 
be either greater or less than the computed average. The changes {rom 
year to year, also, do not afford any measure of changes in wage 0! 
salary scales or rates of pay. , 
In preparing annual reports for the Ohio Division of Labor Sta- & 9x 
tistics, employers were instructed to classify employees as follows: a 
Wage earners.—Include mechanics of al] kinds, factory employees, shop foremet, a 


laborers, laundry employees, cleaners, and caretakers in buildings, employees of 
alteration departments and delivery departments in stores, cash girls, check boys, 
farm hands, etc. 
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Bookkeepers, slenographers, and office clerks.—Include bookkeepers, typists, 
stenographers, copyists, timekeepers, draftmen, filing clerks, sales-office employees, 
cashiers, etc. 

Salespeople (not traveling).—Include the selling force in stores and other estab- 
jishments. Do not include traveling salespeople. 


Oved 
Lents 
ine. 
T Or 


‘ime; Superintendents and managers.—Include all superintendents and managers but 
<ten ME notshopforemen. Shop foremen should be included under wage earners. Do not 
slack fp include salaries of officials. : 


oVer- 
even 
nual 


Tue average number of persons reported employed in construc- 
tion each year from 1929 to 1933 is shown in table 1. The number 
decreased each year following 1929. The average number of wage 
earners reported employed in 1933 was 17.5 percent less than in 1932, 
udy, §& and 72.7 percent less than in 1929. 
ved 


S are Table 1.—Average Number Reported Employed in Construction in Ohio, 1929 


to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 











Port- 

tical Average number of— 

were 
rk Estab- Book- Sales- 

id In Year lish- keepers, le 

t} ments Wage stenog- ‘ Total 
1é 


earners | raphers, ‘ 
- and office ND 
istics 























144, 
a i 10,183 | 72, 670 4, 844 1,117 78, 631 
a Ra 9,672 | 63,625 5, 323 660 69, 607 
“ial wees. A we ne 8,272 | 41,066 3, 630 904 45, 601 
CUR UR, TN ee ee 6 456 | 24,094 2, 691 734 27, 519 
ea a 5,586 | 19,871 2, 220 603 22, 693 
1ents 
and 


Total wage and salary payments in construction each year from 
1929 to 1933 are shown in table 2. Data for superintendents and 
managers are shown in this table but not elsewhere. Total wage and 
salary payments to each of the three occupatign groups (omitting 
superintendents and managers) decreased each year after 1929. The 
total payments to wage earners in 1933 were $7,343,456, or 31 
percent, less than in 1932, and $105,099,431, or 86.6 percent, less than 


aries 


ivid- 
each 

was 
year 


ould 














ould @@ 1n 1929. 
here : pace 
Table 2.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Construction in Ohio, 1929 to 
part- 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
may 
from Bookkeep- Superin- 
ers, stenog- | Salespeople 
aes Year aon hers, | not Subtotal | ‘dents | Grand total 
~ and office | traveling 
clerks aes 
Sta- 
Si a $121, 413, 067 | $8, 160, 166 | $2,196,454 |$131, 769, 687 | $7,823,916 | $139, 593, 603 
a Of Oe 28 RE 98, 314,644 | 9,367,262 | 1,449,083 | 109, 130, 7,992,681 | 117, 123, 670 
——— ae 54, 519,506 | 5,833,638 | 1,313,937 | 61,667,081 | 5,695, 227 67, 362, 308 
men, ME aaa TTT tere nn ene 23, 657,092 | 3, 636, 039 950,619 | 28, 243,750 | 3,270,559 | 31,514,309 
~ ; Sin oneescccocee 16, 313, 636 | 2,633, 765 601,359 | 19,548,760 | 1,937, 409 21, 486, 169 
es 0 - ta. 
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Table 3 shows the average annual wage and salary payment jy 
construction each year from 1929 to 1933. The average arnug| 
payment to wage earners decreased each year following 1929. Thy. 
average payment to each of the other two occupation groups decreased 
each year following 1930. The average annual payment to wa 
earners in 1933 was $161, or 16.4 percent, less than in 1932, and S847 
or 50.8 percent, less than in 1929. 




















Table 3.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Construction in Ohio. 
1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
———. " 
ee pers, 
Wage stenog- ———— All en 
Year earners Pe OD traveling) | Ploye 
clerks 

RPA ae ee hPa 8 > et ge RR Net ee $1, 668 $1, 685 $1, 966 
aes Pe en eee SS aE EE eo os eA 8 ae 1, 545 1, 760 2. 196 
BES 2.45 nition cick heehee andbiitbnaaninndinaiid 1, 328 1, 607 1, 453 
I aE AES SCS 982 1,351 1, 295 
RP I SF ae ae oe. 821 1, 186 997 











Table 4 shows, for construction, indexes of average number of wage 
earners employed and total and average annual wage and salary 
payments to wage earners for each year from 1929 to 1933. The bas 
used is the year 1926. 

In 1933, only 26.6 percent as many wage earners were employed as 
in 1926, total wage and salary payments were only 13.5 percent as 


much, and the average wage and salary payment was 51 percent o/ 
the 1926 payment. 





Table 4.—Indexes of Number of Wage Earners Employed and Wage and Salary 
Payments to Wage Earners in Construction in Ohio, 1929 to 1933 














. ‘ [1926 = 100.0} 
| 
| Wage earners Wage and salary payment 
Year ee 

| eee Total Average 

——<—— 
SE EN ae ee OEE oe | 97.4 101.0 103. § 
ubsdbirodsdgbnhodhbcsécnsthbhhtnbadouhéoctbemeniten 85.3 81.8 95.9 
EE a ee Cae Pr ere 55. 0 45.4 82.4 
Le 32.3 19.7 61.0 
bacdccdekee. ccantiseuddsde® ddcuaamdnewrbbideccionnes 26. 6 13.5 51.0 











Employment and Wage and Salary Payments, by Industries 


Tue four tables which follow present data for wage earners by 


industries. Table 5 shows for each industry the number of estab- 
lishments reporting. 
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Table 5.—Number of Establishments Reporting in Construction in Ohio, 1929 































































































it in to 1933, by Industries 
nua] = 
Th : | Plaster- 
e Brick, Erecting | General | Oil, gas, ing, in- 
‘ased stone, | Electrical or install- contract- |and water; Painting | cluding 
aN Year and | contract- |"; > ma- | img, in- | drilling | and dec- | lathing 
Wage cement ing ps hae cluding | or pro- | orating and 
sf work Y | wrecking! ducing stucco 
S847 work 
‘, 
OD... -siesdmtaesantacdsneeene 1, 005 456 239 3, 538 739 990 329 
aan , _ .cnditiilipmaniasnialibenes 397 433 245 3, 139 751 1, 002 284 
Ohio Sl... canine tiidhinenecteka 795 402 180 | 2,566 670 860 254 
ks ee eee Sere . 600 317 152 1, 825 639 645 169 
NEE... comuntnmtetitinne cnensees 484 279 145 1, 680, 584 598 134 
Sand Sheet- Street, 
| en  heapeery and metal road, | Ventilat- gustene: 
yVees ae gravel work jand sewer| ing and otherwise 
fittin excavat- and contract-| heating classified 
g ing roofing ing 
67 eS 842 155 515 1, 161 141 3) an 
7 RR ee ae 821 158 505 1, 203 | 148 |, ae 
ar REC. RR eee 742 146 473 973 157 |) Seer 
(OF BIR ho RS ee 618 136 382 770 169 | eG 
9 RR | 531 123 330 530 137 aie 
Table 6 shows the average number of wage earners reported em- 
vage ployed in each industry. The average number employed decreased 
lary each year following 1929 in 11 of the 13 industries (considering the 
base zroup ‘‘not otherwise classified” as an industry). 
d as Table 6.—Average Number of Wage Earners Reported Employed in Construction 
in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 
t as eet: eatin = 
it of 4 Pl 
: aster- 
Brick, Erecting | General gp Paintin ing, in- 
stone, Electri- orin- | contract- water: and ©) cluding 
Year and cal con- | stalling | ing, in- drilling deco- lathing 
cement | tracting | machin- | cluding or ~~ ratin and 
alary work ery wrecking yA e stucco 
B work 
ES a a ee 5, 935 3. 080 983 | 28,796 3, 646 3,415 | 1, 629 
WER. ccaknses asee 4, 837 3, 670 916 22, 695 3, 139 2, 834 1, 462 
ent eS 3, 380 2, 372 742 13, 866 2, 349 1, 895 972 
_ #22 44a 1, 678 1, 267 467 6, 516 2, 295 1, 061 420 
EE ee 1, 052 983 366 6, 029 2, 269 987 234 
ve = 
Street Cc | 
= + ‘ ree , on- 
108. § Plumb- | Sand and —— road, Venti- struc- 
95,9 ing and | gravel work and lating tion, | 
82 4 steam | excavat- end sewer and not other- 
él. fitting ing roofing | Contract-| heating wise 
51.0 ad ing classified 
EE ES ee 4, 828 1, 499 3, 041 14, 184 1, 180 457 |_- 
Se eR RRRRRSD IIE | 4,270 1, 430 2,651 | 14,001 1, 078 | 642 |__ 
pene a) gas | 088 |) 1,771) ~— 8, 509 909 | 353 |... 
BE eee 1, 680 863 1, 159 5, 921 556 
by Nes cnnnnecv deen 1, 376 782 1, 056 4, 119 413 | ge 
ab- ro 7a 
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Table 7 shows the average annual wage and salary payment 
wage earners in each of the construction industries for each year frop, 
1929 to 1933. The average annual payment decreased each yea; 
following 1929 in 9 of the industries. 
average in 1933 over 1932 in 2 industries. 


There was an increase jy 


Table 7.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Wage Earners in Cop. 
struction in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 

















Oil, gas Plaster. 
Brick, Erecting | General —"? ing, in- 
] stone, Electri- orin- | contract- =. i cluding 
Year and cal con- | stalling | ing, in- drilli “ d lathing 
cement | tracting | machin- | cluding or ~ ha and 
work ery | wrecking aust ST stuce 
ng work 
Se Sore $1, 571 1) $1, 941 $1, 727 $1, 242 $1, 825 $1, 895 
SIs:is.p\itsdanintnipenionsaeesiinitiaaancaacdeioel 1, 499 $1, 739 2, 065 1, 625 1, 252 1, 732 1, 931 
0 a eee 1, 306 1, 700 1,910 1,375 1, 068 1, 518 1, 633 
EES 936 1, 333 1, 509 1, 008 917 1,111 1, 134 
eae eee 760 1, 295 1, 663 786 668 911 928 
Sheet- | Street, Con- 
Plumb- | Sand and metal road, Venti- struc- 
ing and | gravel work and lating tion, 
Sten = and’ = . and not other- 
tt ng contrac eating wise 
roofing ing classified 
a $1, 861 $1, 425 $1, 657 $1, 343 $2,057 ae 
Sli sathasccoticgiahinteuinenengdiensicdaa 1, 796 1, 339 1, 559 1, 258 1, 804 1,501 |_. 
il niihcniadpclutihieshnaiiuinsinidiiee iets 1, 520 1, 106 1, 448 1,010 1, 567 BE Paice ccecce 
ET eR 1, 067 905 42 836 1, 026 | =e 
Pianbcdcsbeewcddanndadeeee 961 746 821 700 1, 096 747 |... 


























1 Omitted due to probable error in reporting or tabulating. 


Table 8 shows for each industry, except the group ‘‘not otherwise 
classified”, indexes of average number of wage earners employed and 
total and average annual wage and salary payments to wage earners. 
The base used is the year 1926. 


In 10 of the 12 industries for which indexes are shown, the indexes 


in 1933 were lower than in 1932 in each of the three items covered— 
average number employed, total wage and salary payments, and 
average annual wage and salary payments. In the other 2 industries, 
the 1933 index of average annual wage and salary payments was higher 
than in 1932. Brick, stone, and cement work, general contracting, 


and plastering, lathing, and stucco work show the greatest decline 
since 1926 (the base year). 
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Table 8.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to 
Wage Earners in Construction in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Brick, stone, and cement 


Erecting or installing 
work 


Electrical contracting machinery 





Wage and salary Wage Wage and salary Wage Wage and salary 
payments earners payments earners payments 
(average (average 
number)| rota) | Average |22™>er)| Total 











Total | Average Average 





124. 2 ‘ 152.0 
148.0 34. , . 150. 7 
95. 7 > ; . 112.9 
51.1 ‘ A , 56. 2 
39.7 . : ‘ 48.5 























General contracting, Oil, gas, and water, 


including wrecking drilling or producing Painting and decorating 





111.8 
92. 8 
62.0 
34.7 
32.3 














Plastering, including lath- Plumbing and steam Sand and gravel ex- 
ing and stucco work fitting 





102. 8 
92.3 
61.4 
26. 5 

14.8 | 


| Lae 





Sheet-metal work and Street, road, and sewer 


roofing contracting Ventilating and heating 

















! Omitted due to probable error in reporting or tabulating. 


*“Service’’ Industries 


In THE “service” industries there are a number of industries or 
activities seldom included in statistical studies. The reporting lists 
in some of the activities necessarily have been developed slowly, and 
therefore, the increases in employment and in total wage and salary 
payments are accounted for in part by more nearly complete coverage 
from year to year. This should be borne in mind in using figures for 
those two items for comparative purposes. The average number of 
persons reported employed in the “‘service”’ industries has decreased 
each year since 1930, and the average number of wage earners and 
salespeople (not traveling) has decreased each year since 1929. The 
average number of wage earners reported employed in 1933 was 9.1 
percent less than in 1932 and 17.5 percent less than in 1929. The 
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average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
employed in 1933 was greater than in 1932. 

Table 9 shows the average number of persons reported employed 
in the “service” industries each year from 1929 to 1933. 


Table 9.— Average Number Reported Employed in “‘Service’’ Industries in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 








Average number of— 





Establish- Bookkeep- Sales. 

Year ments Ww ers, stenog-| * ee 
age raphera people 7 

earners D office (not 


clerks travelingy 





Sl rdith< haRK dabivinee ibe aan encnhaeheaan ean 9, 335 100, 805 44, 374 7, 930 153, 104 
eee Tae ee 10, 241 99, 427 51, 162 4, 423 155, 012 
BSS ientscede any dgaal 10, 452 97, 184 48, 590 4, 348 150, 122 
Sitiaqmhiedidhoageie ewbnnitasbacaiceinl 10, 357 91, 523 42, 964 3, 918 138, 40° 
1933_. Sasiee taht dewhen sssatengwen eee 10, 215 83, 190 44, 503 3, 614 131, 3 




















Table 10 shows total wage and salary payments in the “service” 
industries each year from 1929 to 1933. Data for superintendents 
and managers are included in this table but not elsewhere. Total 
wage and salary payments to all occupation groups combined and 
also to wage earners and salespeople, decreased each year since 1929. 
The total payments to wage earners in 1933 were $19,692,784, or 
22.9 percent, less than in 1932 and $52,694,314, or 44.3 percent, less 
than in 1929. Total payments to bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
office clerks were greater in 1933 than in 1932. 














Table 10. and Salary Payments in ‘‘Service”’ Industries in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
Bookkeep-| gales Superi 
<- perin- 
Wage | a people tendents raat 
Year earners Ps (not Subtotal and Grand tota 
clerks traveling) managers 
a ee ee $118, 959, 260 |$76, 873, 897 |$16, 074, 147 |$211, 907, 304 |$26, 384, 039 | $238, 291, 34 
Sinise thbaceceniieneediaeionsl 111, 692, 103 | 83,742,536 | 6,998,762 | 202,433,401 | 27,932,230 | 230, 36: 3 
SS a ee 103, 607, 067 | 75,869,112 | 6,060,877 | 185, 537,056 | 24,510,860 | 210, 047, 
Ae Oat ER 85, 957, 730 | 58,630,191 | 4,093,525 | 148, 681,446 | 19, 735, 297 168, 416, 74 
eas 66, 264,946 | 61,225,599 | 3,895,052 | 131,385, 597 | 16, 860, 884 148, 246, 451 























Average annual wage and salary payments in the ‘“‘service”’ indus- 
tries are shown in table 11 for each year from 1929 to 1933. The 
average annual wage and salary payment to the three occupation 
groups combined and also to wage earners decreased each year since 
1929. The average annual payment to wage earners in 1933 was 
$142, or 15.1 percent, less than in 1932, and $383, or 32.5 percent, less 
than in 1929. Average annual payments to the clerical and sales 
groups were higher in 1933 than in 1932, 
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Table 11.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in “‘Service’’ Industries 
in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 





—— = 








Bookkeep- oat :; 
Wage ers, ste- alespeople} 41) em- 
Year nographers,| (not travel- 
carners and office ing) ployees 
clerks 

MED. ..«casnencechcnspacesersisnesgusooagsepanncoscedes $1, 180 $1, 732 $2, 027 $1, 384 
RIE ES a iéibibaiiaetbil 1, 123 1, 637 1, 582 1, 306 
OE... cuvcgeckuebdeguesadnsecossesocopengepesesssoedce 1, 066 1, 561 1, 394 1, 236 
te. ..caiidinesapdidnccceiblaheepelsboovetpnensondes 939 1, 365 1,045 1, 074 
EB... casbhbsnaden Snccccscesussoucssecocensuscccosces 797 1,376 1, 078 1,001 

















Table 12 shows, for the ‘‘service’’ industries, indexes of average 
annual wage and salary payments to wage earners, clerical employees, 


' and all occupation groups combined for each year, 1929 to 1933. The 


base used is the year 1926. Indexes of average number of persons 


- employed and total wage and salary payments have been omitted for 


reasons already stated. 


Table 12.—Indexes of Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in ‘‘Service”’ 
Industries in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 














[1926= 100] 
Average wage and salary payments to— 
Year Bookkeepers, 
Wage earners | sten phers, | All employees 
and office clerks 
le Seti aindouth snecalicknncdetbbeaddesiactiowon 102.3 114.6 106. 5 
RR a ae eee 97.4 108. 3 100.5 
Peet ethnctcanaceh occas ccagedbabpodatcebessenda 92.5 103. 2 95.2 
es a ne a ne 81.4 90. 3 82.7 
etc aebddibeupbdddend+insathdcdecahentsasannnetuewniidand 69.1 91.0 77.1 














Employment and Wage and Salary Payments, by Industries or Activities 


Tue five tables which follow present data by industries or activities. 
In this study certain industries or activities, for which comparatively 
few employees were reported in Ohio, were combined under ‘‘Service, 
other.” Those so combined are: Homes for aged and children; lab- 
oratories; mausoleums and cemeteries; photographers; professional ; 
radio broadcasting; recreation camps for boys and girls; shoe repair- 
ing; undertakers; and service, not otherwise classified. 

In the tables relating to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks, all industries and activities listed above and also all included 
in the wage earners’ tables, except 7, are combined under ‘‘Service, 
other.” 

Table 13 shows the number of establishments reporting in each 
industry or activity each year from 1929 to 1933. 
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Table 13.—Number of Establishments Reporting in ‘‘Service” Industries j, 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries or Activities 




















Clubs Ga- Laun. 
Barbers —_— — includ- rs 
Adver- and ng | Church-| UC | ing | Hos- clean. 
Year tising Banks hair- alleys es coun- anto- pitals Hotels “ 
dressers} 224 try; | bod 
parks and = 4 and 
yacht) - reNo- 
ng Vators 
ee 58 908 108 217 78 194} 1,921 189 406 598 
a 65 920 119 311 113 225 1, 947 217 390 537 
RCL 65 821 142 265 138 267 1, 820 192 383 BBS 
Cretan et 69 787 168 231 160 268 1,618 191 356 534 
SSS 66 755 155 210 200 273 1, 474 190 332 517 
Office 
; Schools|Servants 
buildings, Restau-| and in pri- Social Thea- YMCA Service, 
Offices | including rome " agen- and h 
window ants COs- vate cies ters YWCA other 
cleaning leges | homes 
 _ as 1, 826 502 1, 207 130 228 133 291 47 366 |... 
SS 2, 145 575 1, 365 126 310 139 274 44 |) | 
ae 2, 301 612 1, 336 132 403 138 278 41 563 |........ 
ae 2, 501 653 1, 159 132 458 148 279 37 608 |.. 
Web dcndeancel 2, 486 733 1, 101 123 501 152 271 37 | 
































The average number of wage earners and of bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office clerks is shown in table 14. The average number 
of wage earners reported employed in 1933 was less than in 1932 in 
15 of the 19 industries or activities (considering “‘other’”’ as an indus- 
try or activity), and greater in 4. The average number of book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks reported employed in 1933 


was less than in 1932 in 6 of the 8 industries or activities shown, and 
greater in 2. 


Table 14.—Average Number Reported Employed in “Service”’’ Industries in 


Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups and by Industries or 
Activities 

















Wage earners 
Clubs | Garages, 
Year Barbers | Bowling (coun- | includ- | Hospi- 
Adver- Banks and alleys | Church-| try, ath-|ing auto-| tals and Hotels 
tising hair- and es tic, y | sanita- , 
dressers} parks golf, and < riums 
yacht) 
a 949 2, 093 749 2, 538 601 3,028 | 14,447 9, 989 12, 597 
) APSE 1, 060 2, 069 910 2, 812 941 3, 088 12, 933 10, 073 12, 289 
ES 1, 005 1, 891 1,013 2, 323 1, 077 3, 099 10,920 | 10,008 11, 441 
MPS ie 926 1, 794 1, 129 1, 858 1, 182 2, 714 8, 976 9, 406 9, 808 
| EE 855 1, 515 1, 098 1, 624 1, 390 2, 431 8, 488 8, 833 8, 635 
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table 14.—Average Number Reported Employed in ‘“Service’’ Industries in 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups and by Industries or 















































Activities—Continued 
—————— —— 
Wage earners—Continued 
Y= build. Se 
< rvants 
sctclrs| OMos | EG | Ree | and | So" | asees|Ttar) a 
’ ni 
and ren- window colleges | homes YWCA 
ovators 
14, 487 4, 728 5,981 | 13,731 4, 539 1, 050 1, 473 4,217 947 
ain. .coanaheuniell 14,571 | 2,502] 6,304] 14,438| 4,767| 1,520] 1,703] 3,605 874 
ee ae 13, 428 3, 281 6.549 | 13, 496 4,877 1, 739 1, 937 3, 775 1, 024 
ee 11,915 | 15,972 6,768 | 11,404 4,915 1, 844 2, 396 3, 028 904 
OER. .coscasecoueun 2, 400 7,269 | 11,062 4, 616 1, 921 1, 789 2, 933 888 
Wage 
earners— Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
Contd. 
nelud.’| Hospi on. 
ud- osp Pe ries, 8 h ls 
Service, auto-| tals and dry CHOols | Service 
other | Banks a) - sanita- | Hotels | cjeaners,| Offices . other. 
repair- | riums and ren- ee 
ovators 
ee 2,663 | 14,149 2, 794 907 1, 408 1,021 | 20,495 637 2, 964 
Tl coabanspumenent 2,969 | 14, 283 3, 054 907 1, 279 1,083 | 26, 536 676 3, 345 
Hl. ssckessaneeode 4, 304 12, 249 2, 521 918 1, 188 955 | 26, 194 678 3, 889 
TE wacencsccumeer 4,583 | 11,161 2,017 882 1, 068 892 | ! 22, 445 610 3, 890 
PE acasstecencens 4, 589 8, 930 1, 760 850 99 828 | 27,068 646 3, 422 
































' Increase in number of wage earners and decrease in number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks possibly due in part to change in classification of some employees in certain types of offices. 


Table 15 shows average annual wage and salary payments to wage 


earners and bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. The 
average annual payment to wage earners was less in 1933 than in 1932 
in each of the 19 industries or activities. In 8 the average decreased 
each year since 1929 and in 9 others it decreased each year since 1930. 
The average annual wage and salary payment to bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office clerks was higher in 1933 than in 1932 in 1 of the 8 
ndustries or activities shown. In 4 the average decreased each year 
since 1929 and in 3 others it decreased each year since 1930. 
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Table 15.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in “‘Service”’ Ind ustrie, 


in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups and by Industries 9, 
Activities 
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Wage earners 
Clubs 
Year Barbers Bowling (coun- oan Hospi- | 
Adver- alleys | Church-jtry, golf, tals and | 
Banks | and hair ; | ing auto- Hotels 
tising dressers| 924 es athletic,| body re-| Sanita- | s 
parks and aairin riums 
yacht) 8 
1929__............-] $1,306] $1,008 | $1,336] $1,045 $928 | $1,067] $1,532 $904 | $819 
RS ee eet 1, 192 1, 054 1, 135 977 874 1,114 1, 502 Ree 
RS SES 1, 050 942 1, 059 856 1, 024 1, 025 1, 280 869 in 
EG See © S44 924 877 807 948 822 1,014 . $810 684 
aE ee 751 698 770 627 905 710 894 758 587 
Wage earners—Continued 
— eal 8 
es, uild- Schools ervants YMC 
dry ings, in- | Restau- | in pri- | Social ss 
cleaners, | Offices | cluding | rants » ~¥ vate | agencies | | beaters m 
and ren- window 8 hcmes A 
ovators cleaning 
a aaa $1,066 | $2,404] $1, 104 $876 | $1,655 | $1,114] $1,026] $1,605 $938 
ea 1, 016 1,742 1,119 842 1,773 1, 107 1, 087 1, 630 897 
Re’ 934 1, 708 1,071 920 1, 745 1,051 1, 073 1, 593 792 
RES 773 1, 659 936 665 1, 573 893 967 1, 345 738 
Sree 684 1, 168 829 598 1, 338 831 786 1, 164 564 
Wage 
earn- Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
ers— Con. 
Laun- 
- includ: ——, dries, Schools |... 
= Banks |ing auto- on Hotels mM Offices | and col- | "© )'° 
ooh re-| riums and ren- leges 
“se ovators 
Se $1,277 | $1,586 | $1,604] $1,147] $1,175] $1,153] $2,013] $1,505 $1, 22 
Side dndibiniandeld 1, 382 1, 570 1, 388 1, 182 1, 162 1, 195 1, 802 1, 379 1, 336 
ars 1, 167 1, 495 1, 248 1,172 1, 082 1, 086 1, 726 1, 359 1, 25f 
RR , 040 1, 453 1, 075 952 989 937 1, 442 1,310 1, 117 
SESS ad 959 1, 395 963 837 881 812 1, 498 1, 236 1, O08 
































Table 16 shows for each of 6 industries or activities indexes o! 
average number of persons employed and total and average annual 
wage and salary payments. In 4, indexes are shown for wage earners 
and bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and in 2 for wage 
earners only. 

Considering wage earners, indexes of each of the 3 items—average 
number employed, total wage and salary payments, and average 
annual wage and salary payments—were lower in 1933 than in 1932 
in each of the 6 industries or activities shown. For the clerical group, 
also, the indexes of each of the 3 items were lower in 1933 than in 
1932 in each of the 4 industries or activities shown. 
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Table 16.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments in 
Certain “Service” Industries in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation 


Groups and by Industries or Activities 


[1926— 100.0] 





ee 





Banks 





Bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and office clerks 





Number 





Wage and salary 
payments 





(average) 
Total 


Average 




















103. 8 
102.7 
97.8 
95.1 
91.3 





Garages, including*auto-body repairing 








1 
1 























Laundries, dry cleaners, and renovators 








123. 6 
131.1 
115. 6 
108. 0 
100. 2 





103. 7 
107. 5 
97.7 
84.3 
73. 0 





Theaters: Wage earners 





125. 0 
13L.4 
122.8 
103. 8 
100.7 

















102. 5 
104, 1 
101.7 
85.9 
74.3 





Table 17 shows for each of 12 industries or activities (not included 
in table 16) indexes of average annual wage and salary payments to 
wage earners. In 3 of the 12 industries indexes are also shown of 
average annual payments to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks. In each of the 12 industries or activities the index for wage 
earners was lower in 1933 than in 1932. In 1 of the 3 industries or 
activities for which indexes are shown for the clerical group, the index 


was higher in 1933 than in 1932. 
17372-8512 
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Table 17.—Indexes of Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Certaj, 
“Service’”’ Industries in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
























































Hospitals 
and sani- 
tariums 
106.9 

107.4 

102.7 

89.6 
YMCA 

and 

YWCA 

107.9 

95, 2 

91.1 

84.9 

64.9 














[1926 = 100.0] 
Wage earners 
Clubs 
= Adver- | Barbers | Bowling (country, 
tising and hair |alleys and} Churches} golf, ath- 
dressers | parks letic, and 
yacht) 
eee st ee ee 65. 2 106. 4 95.4 108. 5 100. 7 
ee ere OT iS eee a 59.5 90. 4 89. 2 102, 2 105. 1 
SR ae Se 52.4 84.3 78. 2 119.8 96. 7 
TTR TL TG EEE | Tipe. See ea 8 42.2 69.8 73. 7 110.9 77.5 
SS ee eae 37.5 61.3 57.3 105. 8 67.0 
Wage earners—Continued 
Office 
buildings,| Schools | Servants Social 
Offices |including} and | in private ‘i 
window | colleges | homes | 98°2¢!€s 
cleaning 
ea Cee ener ene ampe nee 108. 9 102. 0 102.0 112.3 94.0 
RRS eg Se ay Berek See 78.9 103. 4 109.3 111.6 99. 6 
EPS. ARE OE EN EE ese ¢ . & 77.4 99.0 107. 6 105. 9 98. 4 
RE re EP ER pt AO Be acc TEA 75. 2 86.5 97.0 90. 0 88. 6 
ben escecenewbstvouscenstnestbsenetnnt 52.9 76. 6 82.5 83.8 72.0 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
Hospitals Schools 
and sani-| Offices and 
tariums colleges 
Se ee Se nee 108. 3 123.5 0 SS a ae 
ERR mein. sinters, sage teats Ft 111.6 110. 6 — SS Ce 
a eT 110.7 105. 9 yl ie o. 
EES | ig EES, SSE AE ES 89.9 88. 5 S| i 
SS ee ee ee 79. 0 91.9 0S EO | 














Trade, Wholesale and Retail 


THE AVERAGE number of persons reported employed in wholesale 
and retail trade is shown in table 18. The average number of persons 
employed, in the three occupation groups combined, in wholesale and 
retail trade decreased in each of the 3 years following 1929 and in- 
creased in 1933. The increase from 1932 to 1933 was in the average 
A decrease is shown in each of the other two 
The average number of persons employed in the 
three occupation groups combined in 1933 was 1.4 percent greater 
than in 1932 and 16.6 percent less than in 1929. 


number of salespeople. 
occupation groups. 
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Table 18.—Average Number Reported Employed in Wholesale and Retail 
Trade in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
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Average number of— 





Book- 
Year lish- keepers, 
ments Wage | stenogra- 
earners phers 






clerks 





and office 





Sales- 


people 
(not trav- Total 
eling) 









non nen ceceweeccccccescncece ccc ececwseeeeceeee-e-- , 24, 973 






ABE a CET VEE LITE EBT ESE A 10,022 | 57,845 | 24,482 
iin: aaa cmbcieensanibeckaansathipidne 10,111 | 55,482 | 22, 267 
i dike batiimnncientnansncinwswededemwent 9,716 | 49,087 | 19, 545 
Sic tniieraumeacnacasnecdiagaciasiia 9,647] 48,049] 18,671 
























° 149, 224 
59, 959 142, 286 
59, 555 137, 304 
54, 106 122, 738 
57, 766 124, 485 























percent, less than in 1929. 





‘Table 19. 











Table 19 shows total wage and salary payments in wholesale and 
retail trade each year from 1929 to 1933. Data for superintendents 
and managers are included in this table but not elsewhere. Total 
payments to wage earners and to salespeople decreased each year 
following 1929, and total payments to the clerical group and to super- 
intendents and managers decreased each year following 1930. Total 
payments to wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks, and salespeople (not traveling), combined, in 1933, were 
$10,022,115, or 8.1 percent, less than in 1932 and $70,114,948, or 38.0 


Total Wage and Salary Payments in Wholesale and Retail Trade in 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 














Bookkeep- 





and office ing) 
clerks 










agers 


Superin- 
Ww rs, ste- | Salespeople 
ear age pee Ba tendents 
Y earners |"0graphers,| (not travel-| Subtotal | .°4°r,an- | Grand total 




























| SES Seay $72, 980, 211 |$33, 268,959 |$78, 338,716 |$184, 587, 886 |$28, 532,443 | $213, 120, 329 
_ aS oe RR RRRE 72, 844, 362 | 34, 396, 203 | 67,848, 122 | 175, 088, 687 . 256, 244 | 207,344,931 
aS Se Rp Rae 67, 505, 063 | 28, 548,605 | 64,051,911 | 160, 105,579 | 26,096,282 | 186, 201, 861 
RS 52, 243, O81 | 21,934,553 | 50,317,419 | 124, 495, 053 20, 821,876 | 145,316,929 
SY eee 46, 502,394 | 19,069,688 | 48,810,856 | 114, 472, 938 17, 092, 965 | 131, 565, 903 














sale and retail trade each year from 1929 to 1933. 






year following 1929 and the average annual payment 









1929, 






Table 20 shows average annual wage and salary payments in whole- 


The average 


annual payment to wage earners and to salespeople decreased each 


to the clerical 


group decreased each year following 1930. For the three occupation 
groups combined, the average annual payment in 1933 was $94, or 
9.3 percent, less than in 1932, and $317, or 25.6 percent, less than in 
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Table 20. 





Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Wholesa). 











. > . R and 

Retail Trade in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Group: 

Bookkeep- Bu 

- _| ers, ste- ilespeople , 

Year W —— nographers, | (not travel- Al 

and office ing) Pp! 

clerks 

SD I a 9 een BED ee oS eS $1, 281 $1, 332 $1, 164 $1, 237 
a Gees E's A SRE REE eee 1, 259 1, 405 1, 132 1, 2B) 
ETN POPE LASS EI. 2 CLEEAARES 5 1, 217 1, 282 1, 076 1 164 
. ee ee ee eRe rantes O 1, 064 1, 122 930 1.014 
i a Bats ' as K.. PR ee 970 1, 021 845 Oy 

















Table 21 shows for wholesale and retail trade, indexes of average 
number of persons employed and total and average annual wage 
and salary payments for each year from 1929 to 1933. The base 
used is the year 1926. For wage earners and for the clerical group 
the indexes in 1933 were lower than in 1932 for each of the three items 
covered—average number employed, total payments, and average 
annual payments. For salespeople and for the three occupation 
groups combined the index of average number employed was hizher 
in 1933 than in 1932. 


Table 21.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments in 
Whoiesale and Retail Trade in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation 
Groups 









































[1926= 100.0] 
Bookkeepers. stenographer: 
Wage earners and office clerks 
Year Wage and salary Wage and salary 
ents eayments 
Number — Number an 
(average) (average) oo 
Total | Average Total | Average 
ae ea 100. 8 100. 8 100. 0 108. 3 106. 5 98. 3 
OS ee ee ee 102.3 100. 7 98. 4 106. 2 110.1 103.7 
a eres 98. 1 93.3 95. 1 96. 6 91.4 34.6 
ee ee 86.8 72.2 83.1 84.8 70. 2 82.8 
Spc enabewi<cneeniahheineaccdonsenapane 85.0 64.4 75.8 81.0 61.1 | 75.4 
Salespeople (not traveling) All employees 
a ee Cae ae sae 126. 5 123. 4 97.5 112.4 110. 5 | 98 3 
ND aber cag edith is eich iacobndeaderen Mihai ds dicndaleeshessial 112.7 106. 9 94.8 107. 2 104.8 | 97.9 
ES as Pe 112.0 100. 9 90. 1 103. 4 95.8 92.7 
MD Sbtbbaidslédcunhacaaphauioninedbaboudill 101.7 79.3 77.9 92.4 74.5 80. 6 
EEE RE eee IR ME Se ei 108. 6 76.9 70. 8 93.7 68. 5 73.1 











Employment and Wage and Salary Payments, by Trade Groups 


THE Five tables which follow present data by trade groups. Table 
22 shows the number of establishments reporting in each trade group 
each year from 1929 to 1933. 
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Table 22.—Number of Establishments Reporting in Wholesale and Retail Trade 
in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Trade Groups 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 








Stores, whole- | Yards—lumber,| , Retail deliv- 


sale and retail | coal, and scrap aa <soe Iagga 

















Table 23 shows for each trade group the average number of persons 
reported employed in each of the three occupation groups. The aver- 
age number of persons employed in the three occupation groups com- 
bined, in each trade group, increased from 1932 to 1933. In wholesale 
and retail stores the average number of salespeople increased and the 
average number of wage earners and clerical employees decreased in 
1933 as compared with 1932. 


Table 23.—Average Number Reported Employed in Wholesale and Retail 
Trade in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Trade Groups 








Stores, wholesale and retail Yards—lumber, coal, and scrap 





Book- 
keepers, 
stenog- 
raphers, 


Book- 
keepers, 
stenog- 
raphers, 


Sales- 


people 
(not trav- 


and office 
clerks 


and office 
clerks 


eling) 





46, 395 
49, 204 


136, 007 
, 131, 109 
46, 498 125, 886 
41, 000 : 112, 513 
39, 542 113, 938 























Retail delivery—milk, ice, and water 





9 218 2, 256 
230 2, 328 
304 2, 871 
14 241 24 2, 411 

254 134 2, 492 














' Carried in tabulations of the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics under ‘‘ Trade, not otherwise classified’”’. 


Table 24 shows fluctuation of employment from month to month in 
wholesale and retail stores during the years 1929 to 1933. The maxi- 
mum employment during the 5 years for the three occupation groups 
combined was in December 1929, and the minimum employment in 
March 1933. The number employed in December 1933 was 9.9 per- 
cent above the number in December 1932 and was 2.1 percent below 
the number in December 1931. 
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Table 24.—Fluctuation of Employment in Wholesale and Retail Stores in Obj, 
1929 to 1933 j 


[Data are for the 3 occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and 
salespeople, not traveling—combined and for both sexes] 











Month 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
EE CA ee ae NN 127,086 | 128,964 | 122,882] 112,103 103, 918 
OS A EE ROG A PS 126, 924 128, 319 121, 888 110, 806 103, 502 
TI EES 5K A TT: 130,600 | 130,423 | 124,293 | 112,615 101. 631 
OE Rl eS. TGR E 133,459 | 134,612 | 127,708 | 113,675 112, 4% 
sities aiinieiuiteditieaniaarcitlabencintitgaeaeatabesdidibdaaiiiimibindeanl 134,301 | 132,525 | 127,259 | 114, 587 109, 038 
ED titisvathiieaainths ibin whe pice ietnmsiabadihnaeedawane 135,394 | 131,807 | 126,670 | 112,695 111, 651 
8 TEL II ETL ae 133,704 | 127,635 | 123,341 | 109,005 111,027 
EP a En ae a ee a 134, 043 125, 614 122, 774 107, 077 114, 16] 
I as sccm costs tach cee on chtnleale dtdine atthiinacibinbia 137,306 | 128,074 | 125,949 | 109,923 119, 984 
ES EE I a OS, RE ae 141,216 | 129,922 | 125,650] 113,147 123, 024 
| EES See sk cheatobduchiba ddreiabikuatda 142,200 | 131,944] 125,631 112, 826 123, 187 
EE NES ee 155,850 | 143,472 | 136,590 | 121,694 133, 718 
Ee eS 155,850 | 143,472 | 136,590 | 121, 604 133, 718 
Fe Andudmccniésssetudstnckshiwnchaabbbentd 126,924 | 125,614] 121,888 | 107,077 101, 631 
Variation from maximum !— 
SY FPS eee ae ee 28, 926 17, 858 14, 702 14, 617 32, 087 
LEY PE SRS IS Cs Oy RE EEE 18. 6 12.4 10.8 12.0 24.0 




















1 Eliminating from consideration the month of December, with the large number of extra employees 
taken on in retail stores to handle the holiday trade, the percent of variation from the maximum for the |! 
months of each year from 1929 to 1933 was 10.7, 6.7, 4.6, 6.6, and 17.5, respectively. 


Average annual wage and salary payments in each of the trade 
groups are shown in table 25. In wholesale and retail stores, average 
annual wage and salary payments to wage earners decreased each 
year following 1929 (except for an increase of $1 in 1931), the average 
payment to the clerical group decreased each year following 1930, 
and the average payment to salespeople (not traveling) decreased 
each year following 1929. Considering the three occupation groups 
combined, the average annual payment in 1933 was $93, or 9.2 per- 
cent, less than in 1932, and $297, or 24.4 percent, less than in 1929. 


Table 25.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Wholesale and 
Retail Trade in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Trade and General Occupation Groups 









































Stores—wholesale and retail Yards—lumber, coal, and scrap 
Book- Book- 
Year keepers, — keepers, bend 
Wage stenog- wm Allem- | Wage stenog- (not All em- 
earners | raphers, travel- ployees | earners | raphers, woauet- ployees 
and office ing) and office ing) 
clerks & clerks 
Se ey $1, 258 $1, 310 $1, 155 $1, 215 $1, 274 $1, 576 () $1, 376 
JS eee “ 1, 216 1, 392 1,124 1, 204 1, 418 1, 552 (1) 1, 484 
EE 1, 217 1, 274 1, 068 1, 156 1, 053 1, 343 1) 1, 160 
Db ddcusiediataadea 1, 077 1, 115 925 1, 011 852 1, 183 1) 950 
EE 986 1,017 841 918 766 1, 046 1) 842 
Retail delivery—milk, ice, and water 
eee 1, 860 ) (i fp Sr Ree no 
icine nttenabenliil 1, 782 1 1 yf EARS: penta = as 
ees - 1, 1 1 | SS SOS: Ta, a 
Sl timaditinainidianiidl 1,410 1 . IT SS Sy Pe 
Ss 1, 254 ) Fe ol; ee ee 























1 Not computed, owing to smal] number involved. 
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Ohio, Table 26 shows, for each trade group, indexes of average number of 

persons employed and total and average annual wage and salary 
sand J payments. The base used is the year 1926. In wholesale and retail 
—_ & «tores the indexes for wage earners and for the clerical group were 


—— 


1933 lower in 1933 than in 1932 for each of the three items—average 
— _ — number employed, total payments, and average annual payments. 
in’ & For salespeople the 1933 index of employment was above and the 


112 4 indexes of total and average annual payments were below those of 1932. 


109, 038 
Hit oe Table 26.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments in 


114, 161 Wholesale and Retail Trade in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Trade and General 
119, 9x4 Occupation Groups 














123, 024 

123, 187 [1926 = 100.0} 

133, 718 

133, 718 Stores—wholesale and retail 

101, 63) 

ae Bookkeepers, stenog- 

32, 087 raphers and office —— ‘7. 

44.0 clerks & 
ryr Wage and salary Wage and salary 
- payments 











) ) Aver- 
rade Total age 





rage 


ac , : ” " } .3| 127.0 
each 127.0 


race : ‘ ’ 6| 112.4 
rage 1 ; ‘ ; . 102. 1 
930, i ; . 109. 1 


























ased 
Stores—wholesale and 
oups retail—Continued Yards—lumber, coal, and scrap 





Bookkeepers, stenog- 
All employees — and office 














ai te Retail delivery—milk, ice, and water 





All employees All employees 





116. 4 
114.9 
130. 5 
95. 2 
87.7 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 


IN CONSIDERING data for this general industry group it show 
constantly be borne in mind that the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
does not request reports from establishments engaged in interstat, 
transportation nor does the division request reports of activities 
conducted by governmental units. 

Table 27 shows the average number of persons reported employed 
in transportation and public utilities, as far as this general indistry 
group is covered by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. The 
average number of persons reported employed, in the three occupation 
groups combined, in transportation and public utilities in~1933 was 
1.3 percent greater than in 1932 and 25.9 percent less than in 1929. 
The highest average during the 5 years, 1929 to 1933, was reported for 
1930. 


Table 27.—Average Number Reported Employed in Transportation and Public 
Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 














Average number of- 
Book- 
Estab- keepers, Sales- 
Year lishments Wage stenog- people 
ann raphers, (not lotal 
and travel- 
office ing) 
clerks 
ae Sy Re es eR PEAS TS 1, 674 66, 862 14, 297 978 82, 137 
ee Ld eee 1, 741 68, 358 14, 969 1, 123 84, 450 
RE SE RS aS eS SE ee Ae eee 1, 776 54, 303 13, 231 847 68, 382 
0 SETS Se eS See eg ee a oF 1, 742 47, 021 12, 279 803 60, 1 
RR IRE EEE EE eee ARS TY 5 1, 692 48, 222 11, 838 841 60, 901 




















Total wage and salary payments in transportation and _ public 
utilities are shown in table 28 for each year from 1929 to 1933. Data 
for superintendents and managers are included in this table but not 
elsewhere. Total payments to each of the occupation groups except 
salespeople, decreased each year following 1930. Total payments to 
the three occupation groups combined (omitting superintendents and 
managers) in 1933 were $2,176,388, or 2.9 percent less than in 1932, 
and $44,944,029, or 38.3 percent less than in 1929. Total payments 
in 1930 exceeded the total for 1929. 


Table 28.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Transportation and Public 
Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 



































Book - 
- keepers, ae. eect 
age stencg- ple tendents Grand 
Year earners ra =a Pinot Subtotal and total 
and office | traveling) managers 
clerks 
| $93, 988, 809 |$21, 225, 289 | $2, 151,021 |$117, 365, 119 | $7, 158, 501 | $124, 523, 621 
eee eee 95, 848, 928 | 21, 871, 675 2, 241, 252 | 119, 961, 855 7, 746, 909 127, 708, 74 
i cenanwediannnieindnmmnenetih it 72, 945, 697 | 19, 571, 037 1, 616, 839 94, 133, 573 7, 187, 687 101, 321, 260 
inenpneiunesenetionnediell 56, 357, 180 | 16,740,302 | 1,490,996 | 74,597,478 | 6,085,413 80, 682, 881 
SSE fae 55, 429, 975 | 15,423,637 | 1,567,478 | 72,421,000 | 5,623, 952 78, 045, O42 
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Average annual wage and salary payments in transportation and 
public utilities are shown for each year from 1929 to 1933, in table 29. 
(Considering the three occupation groups combined, the average 
annual payment decreased each year since 1929. The average annual 
payment in 1933 was $52, or 4.2 percent, less than in 1932, and $240, 
or 16.8 percent, less than in 1929. 


Table 29.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Transportation and 
Public Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 


= 








Bookkeep- 
ers, stenog- |Salespeople 
raphers, (not 
and office | traveling) 
clerks 


Wage 
earners 


All employ- 
ees 





$1, 485 , $1, 429 
1, 461 ; 1, 420 
1,479 1, 377 
1, 363 , 1, 241 

1, 149 1, 303 , 1, 189 

















Table 30 shows for transportation and public utilities, indexes of 
average number of wage earners employed and total and average 
annual wage and salary payments to wage earners, each year from 1929 
to 1933. The base used is the year 1926. The indexes of employ- 
ment and of total payments declined each year since 1930, and of 
average annual payments each year since 1929. 


Table 30.—Indexes of Number of Wage Earners Employed and Wage and Salary 
Payments to Wage Earners in Transportation and Public Utilities in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933 

(1926= 100.0f 








Wage and salary payments 
Wage earners 
(average 

number) Total 





Average 





101.6 
101. 2 
97.0 


86. 6 
83. 0 














Employment and Wage and Salary Payments, by Industries 


Tue Four tables which follow present data by industries. In this 
study certain industries, in which (because reports are not requested 
by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from establishments engaged 
in interstate transportation and from activities conducted by Govern- 
ment units) comparatively few employees were reported in Ohio, were 
combined under ‘Transportation and public utilities, other.’”’ The 
industries so combined are: Airports; air transportation; gas, illumi- 
nating and heating; steam railroads; stockyards; waterworks; and 
transportation and public utilities, not otherwise classified. 
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Table 31 shows the number of establishments reporting in eac}, 












































industry each year from 1929 to 1933. to 
Table 31.—Number of Establishments Reporting in Transportation and Publ, 38. 
Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries ths 
Tele- | Trans- Ta 
eee] Klectri Pi wi tle] don'by | Lat 
and stor-| Electric , an e-| tion by rts. 
_— age, in-| light — Natural] lines —— hone, | water, tloa ane ai 
cluding and roads gas (petro- service nelud- | includ- | public 
livery | power leum) ing mes-| ing utilities, 
stables senger | steve- other 
service | doring 
is st 842 112 38 35 11 155 373 32 78 
TURE 898 114 45 41 li 153 367 ~ 34 78 
deste 949 121 33 41 12 150 357 32 8] 
SSSR 912 119 pai 39 12 128 379 33 4 
Se eae 890 115 25 40 13 120 371 31 87 
Table 32 shows the average number of wage earners and of book- - 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks reported employed in each ye 


industry. The average number of wage earners employed in 1933 aes 
was greater than in 1932 in 6 of the 9 industries (considering the 
group “other” as an industry) and the average number of bookkeepers 
stenographers, and office clerks was greater in 4 industries. 


















































; 192 
} Table 32.—Average Number Reported Employed in Transportation and Public - 
Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 19° 
19% 
Drayage and stor- | Electric light 
age, including 8 Electric railroads 
livery stables and power 
Year Book- Book- Book: 
, keepers, keepers, keepers, 
Wage stenog- Wage stenog- Wage stenog- 
earners | raphers, | earners | raphers, | earners | raphers, 
and office and office and office » 19 
clerks clerks clerks 19 
ae 19 
j 19 
EE era gence Maen! 9, 192 1, 948 11, 645 3, 764 1 9, 069 1 982 19 
ke tale Ti SPR MOTE 8, 851 2,084 | 10, 487 3,772 | 12,964 1, 160 
EES LR EE 8, 117 1, 875 9, 810 3, 599 6, 705 789 - 
NEL: ccantisendvanedibabbhlaccaed<dbaleed 7, 395 1, 733 8, 500 3, 550 5, 538 603 
¢ TE cincccecieng tet benanmaeniceddeinaial 7, 703 1, 723 8, 185 3, 527 9, 246 776 
Pipe lines Taxicab and bus 
Natural gas (petroleum) service 
g 
ee ee eee te ee 6, 729 1, 455 1,479 110 2, 913 266 
i SUT rE a a Eee OR 6, 545 1, 541 1, 181 110 3, 999 700 i 98 
: ONES REL 4, 432 1, 571 1,028 105 3, 595 254 : 
Ree aE Weer a = 3,972 | 1,375 746 100} 3, 236 341 1 
ENS Re Sa See Ae ee ee 4, 029 1,371 786 92 3, 252 389 : i 
' Telegraph and tele- tion b tion and i 
5 phone, including water inchoding ow 
E e public utilities, 
; a stevedoring other 
Oey oi 2 ele ee 23,180| 5,447] 1,454 142| 1,201 i 
& Tih cntnignevheeptaasniebhieassuimnell 21, 869 5, 270 1, 297 140 1, 165 8 
; Plidhabccasbtobihianonsigaiinbninans kahit 18, 739 4, 727 1, 020 140 858 170 
Hs ty leider 15, 802 4, 258 750 115 1, 082 205 
? Se didnccachabodscnudsviasccaasedbaen 13, 022 3, 627 973 120 1, 028 216 
4 dias 











bly some error in reporting 
the average number of wage earners was 14,355 and of bookkeepers, stenograp!i¢rs, 
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The average annual wage and salary payments to wage earners and 
to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks are shown in table 
93, The average annual payment to wage earners in 1933 was less 
than in 1932 in 8 of the 9 industries. 


each 


-ublic 


— 


Table 33.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Transportation and 
rans. Public Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 


porta. 

ion and 

Dublie 

tiliti Drayage and stor- , 

po age, including ——— a 
livery stables po 








Electric railroads 





Book- Book- 
keepers, keepers, 

stenog- stenog- 
raphers, 
and office 

clerks 





00k- "500 | 1,681 


each Y 302 
1933 ; 1,200 
+ the 


pers 














Natural gas (petroleum) 





$1,700 | $1, 256 
=e 1.443| 1,501 
ublic 1! 384 1, 518 
1.429| 11595 
—s 1 374 1) 506 





roads 
Telegraph and | Transportation 
——— telephone, in- by water, in- 
Sook: cluding messen- cluding stevedor- 
epers, ger service ing 

enog- 
phers, 
d office $1, 195 $1, 391 (2) $1, 710 
lerks 1, 206 1, 442 (2) 1, 551 
os 1, 194 1, 520 (2) 1, 500 
1, 114 1, 368 (2) 1, 213 


a aeceen: 1,080 | 1, 285 (?) 1, 265 


x 
3 J | Omitted, due to probable error in reporting or tabulating. 
110 ? Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Transportation and 
public utilities, 
other 




















Table 34 shows for wage earners in each industry (omitting the 
~~ — soup ‘“‘other’’) indexes of average number employed and total and 
0 _ average annual payments. The base used is the year 1926. The 
ul indexes of employment in 1933 were higher than in 1932 in 6 of the 8 
ew industries. The indexes both of total and average annual payments 


1 snd in 1933 were lower than in 1932 in 6 industries. 
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its to 


Wage Earners, in Transportation and Public Utilities in Ohio, 1929 to 1933 


by Industries 





















































[1926=100.0} 
Drayage and storage, in- as 
cluding livery stables Electric light and power Electric railroad 
Year Wage | Wage and salary | Wage | Wageand salary | Wage | Wage and salary 
earners payments earners payments earners payments - 
(aver- (aver (aver 
age age age | > 
J Total | Average co Total | Average ‘tor Total | Average 
owe 111.2] 111.0 99.8] 108.9) 1129] 103.7] () () | 10 
a asin acaicnetiall 107.1 108, 2 101.1 9&8, 1 101. 1 103. 1 80.5 | . 81.1 100.8 
i RS, 98. 2 90. 0 91.6 91.7 92.0 100. 3 41.6 39.3 | 94 
dR eS 89.5 71.4 79.9 79. 5 73.3 92. 2 34.4 29. 1 R4 | 
Sill gliasisineataimanael 93. 2 67.3 72.1 76. 5 68.1 88. 9 57.4 44.7 | 77.9 
Natural gas Pipe lines (petroleum) Taxicab and bus servic 
aS ae 119.0 134.7 113.2 137. 6 126.3 91.7 114.5 109.8 5.9 
RS eee 115.7 128. 0 110.6 109. 9 120. 4 109. 6 157. 2 118. 5 5.4 
RR eae 78. 4 90. 0 114.9 95. 6 106. 1 110.9 141.3 106. 0 
| See ES: 70. 2 68.9 98. 1 69.4 80.9 116. 5 127.2 67.9 53. 4 
et cas eee 71.2 68. 2 95,7 73.1 80. 5 110.0 127.8 62.0 48 
Telegraph and telephone, | Transportation by water, 
including messenger service including stevedoring 
ee 110.4 118.1 107.0 108.8 113.1 See eee 
SS 104. 2 112.4 108. 0 97.0 97.0 | (Sa aaa 
Se eee 89.3 95.4 106. 9 76.3 66.9 cs =~ aaa 
aba SPR dy 75.3 75.0 99.7 56. 1 38. 0 i » cet, 
ee a 62.0 59.9 96. 7 72.8 48.6 a Se a 
| 











| Omitted due to probable error in reporting or tabulating employment or total wage and salary payment 


Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 


Manufacturing Industries 


NFORMATION concerning general wage-rate changes occurring in 

reporting manufacturing establishments between June 15 and July 
15, 1935, is given in table 1. This table covers 23,502 establish- 
ments employing 3,738,194 workers in July. 

Increases in rates of pay were reported by 95 establishments in 26 
industries. The average increase was 7.5 percent and the number o! 
employees affected was 15,174. Two engine-turbine-tractor estab- 
lishments reported increases averaging 5.9 percent and affecting 4,704 
workers, 21 sawmills reported that they gave raises averaging 11 per- 
cent to 4,394 employees, and 1 agricultural implement factory re- 
ported a 6-percent increase given to 1,107 employees. Other indus- 
tries which reported wage-rate increases affecting over 500 employees 
were: Foundries and machine shops (710), electric railroad repail 
shops (638), newspapers (597), electrical machinery (539), and stoves 
(532). 

Decreases were reported by 24 establishments in 11 industries. 
These decreases averaged 13.2 percent and affected 1,700 workers. 
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1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending July 15, 1935 














Number of establish- Number of employees 


Estab- ments reporting— having— 


lish- 
ments Ww 

age- | Wage- Wage- | Wage- 
re - No wage- 
Ine Tisci=i«\= 
changes| creases | creases | ©9®2£€S | creases | creases 


Aj] manufacturing industries.... 23, 382 3, 721, 320 
Percentage of total 1 99.5 . 


iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, not including machinery: 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 














sa 8 


pipe 
C utlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery) and 
edge tools 
Forgings, iron and steel 


Plumbers’ supplies 
Steam and hot-water heat- 
ing apparatus and steam 


Structural and ornamental 
metal work 

Tin cans and other tinware. 

Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 


28 83 8x8 


es 


Wirework 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements-._- 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating 
machines 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels 
Foundry and machine-shop 
roducts 


ing in 
| July 
blish- 


in 26 
ber of 
stab- products: 


a Aluminum manufactures. - - 
4,704 Brass, bronze, and copper 


ucts 
| per- Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices... . 
‘y re Jewelry 
pighting we 


xs Se 88 Scs és 


— 
© 
_— 


lated ware. 


. ing—cop- 
oyees per, lead. a and zinc 
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‘epalr — 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries Durin 


Ending July 15, 1935—Continued 
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& M Onth 


— 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 
Estab- Total 
lish- number _— 
Industry — of em- No Wage- | Wage- No wage- Wage- | Wage. 
g ployees | wage- | rate rate rate rate | rate 
rate in- de- changes in- de- 
changes| creases | creases creases | creases 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... 532 24, 382 |) aa ee FS) = 
| 133 20, 148 7 aa ee | | == 
Se rn 156 50, 691 4 eee oe Gi i.....- 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other products-............ 220 4, 898  _ | ae eee | a 
SSS AS ee 114 16, 069 Se See 16,060 F........|... 
mn = > cud their products: 
rics: 
Carpets and rugs--...--- 32 20, 555 {aes eae 20, 555 |.-....- 
Cotton goods........... 690 | 253, 122 | See 1 | SSR re 
Cotton small wares. ---- 113 9, 442 |) aa eee 9, 442 }....... as 
Dyei and finishing 
EE i a dinaiceti 170 38, 295 169 ees 38, 290 1 = 
Hats, fur-felt_...........- 52 7, 152 | Re panies 4 = ‘les 
OO =e 634 131, 677 4 ea l 131, 683 j........ Q4 
Silk and rayon goods-.-. 255 49, 076 | See eae | ae Rites cs 
Woolen and worsted 
I i cn keemnne 488 | 141, 424 485 | ee 141, 159 265 
Wearing ap ; 
Clothing, men "S---------| 1,138] 94,746 | 1,138 |.....---|---..-.- 04, 746 |.......- i 
Clothing, women’s-....- 838 36, 938 | a ee [ | Bia 
— and allied gar- 
er eS ae 39 6, 911  ), 2 eee eres | ae ie 
Men’s s Lai 95 8, 317 RE 1 i | anes 
pe 124 5, 501 8 ee * |} 
Shirts and collars... 173 28, 066 | ere 1 27, 937 |-.. 12 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes-........---- 374 | 121,183 ff = ses 3} 120,606 |_..-_-- 577 
OE ELE LES EE 173 | 34,419 171 1 1} 34,183 76| 16 
Food and kindred products: 
CE I SNE AC eR 1, 040 65,152 | 1,036 | eee 64, 957 195 |.-...- 
DOVGNGNB 22002252222 2000-0- 488 29, 357 484 6 | ccccene , 333 24 | ' 
LE” ATR 274 4, 138 «| eee Ree * O ae eee 
Canning and preserving - - -- 734 81, 562 729 3 2 81, 320 109 | 133 
Confectionery...........-.-. 296 29, 135 294 1 1 28, 937 42 156 
ee 319 13, 096  { ara 6 FF 167 
ME cdadicwcccndetecwnse 310 11, 735 | eee | a , 
Slaughtering and meat | 
ee 284 88, 300 Pt Eischinesinseseces i SS 
OS Se eae 67 4, 103 61 OD hcscveaut , 838 | 
Sugar refining, cane.......--. 15 9, 939 ED lndaditipoad -sonivetet ae ioe 
Tobacco man ures: 
Chewing and smoking 
tobacco and snuff.....-.-- 37 7, 906 ea 2 ee % leh 
Cigars and cigarettes__-.-__-. 206 45, 780 a a cS } RR 
Paper and paper 
ae pa SE er ee 705 33, 591 BE eee | a 
Xe sarong eeecccocecces 304 | 102,492 393 D Eedeorses 102, 127 {a 
— and UP Giishing: , 
and job......-..-- 1, 402 60,551 | 1,390 7 5 60, 374 89 88 
pol a and peri- 
SS eS eee 615 51, 854 606 Ditiaseeed 51, 257 | as 
= and allied products, 
troleum refining 
Ot er than eoipeleums refin- 
Ghemicals OR, Cee ae 148 33, 226 147 D Rad sence 33, 087 139 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, 
PE SR hinwedecacoe 101 2, 786 BT Bidciticadlodeecean ff ) ee 
Explosives preparations. 61 6, 962 OL ES ees i | a 
~ Dil ntinctabeboond 27 2, 993 gp eee EP ce ae es ae 
ee ee 316 8, 617 Mee Eicckbesthatonnune | i aaa 
| Ae Sears and varnishes - - . 570 21, 602 SED ledcannedlsheation a 
ay and allied prod- 
me ace emma. 9/ cee 28 46, 942 oy Sot Sere 46, O68 j.....-..-|- 
ane a 91 14, 854 oa ae DEE Béescacs<]-------- 
Petveleuns a apm a Sine 179 65, 328 178 D Radoncati 65, 317 ‘= 
Rubber 
Rub oe and shoes..... 12 16, 518 Se Ecleasendisienncnh Pp  Besdénsaal-- 
Rubber goods, other o- 
boots, shoes, tires, an 
ee 179 26, 376 BED lecattuccinascesea 26, 376 |......--|- 
Rubber tires and inner 
|. 40 5A, 067 a eee 54, 067 |.....--- 4 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries 


In table 2 are presented wage-rate changes between June 15 and 
July 15, reported by cooperating establishments in 16 nonmanu- 
facturing industries. 

Increases in rates, averaging 2.9 percent and affecting 4,622 
workers, were reported by 7 electric-railroad and motor-bus estab- 
lishments, while 39 electric light and power establishments reported 
increases Which averaged 5.5 percent and affected 3,052 employees. 
Twenty-nine wholesale trade establishments showed increases in 
rates which averaged 8.1 percent and affected 319 employees, and 
69 retail trade stores indicated that 212 employees received increases 


averaging 8.7 percent. Other increases as well as decreases reported 
were negligible, 
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Table 2.—Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending July 15, 1935 
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' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Establishment of Eight-Hour Working Day in the 
Dominican Republic ! 


MAXIMUM working day of 8 hours and a working week o/ 48 
hours were decreed for commercial and industrial establishments 
in the Dominican Republic by a law of June 21, 1935.2 Exception is 
made of inspectors, managers, persons holding positions of responsi)l- 
ity, persons engaged in agricultural or rural work or in small establish- 
ments in rural zones, and domestic servants. In case of accident or of 
urgent need the working day may be increased to 10 hours, but the 
working week must not exceed 58 hours, and the overtime must be 
compensated at the worker’s option by a shorter working day in the 
following days, or pay for overtime at the same rate as for regular time. 
Except under conditions allowed by this law, on legal holidays the 
working day shall not exceed 4 hours, preferably in the morning. In 
case of continuous operations in which employees finishing their 8-hour 
shift are required to instruct those who replace them, 1 hour per day 
extra is allowed. In such cases the employees shall be entitled to an 
extra day of paid vacation per month, which shall be cumulative. 

After 6 days of work every worker shall be entitled to an uninter- 
rupted rest of 24 hours. Such rest must be granted on Sunday except 
upon written agreement to the contrary for reasons of general interest 
or because of the nature of the work; in these cases 1 rest of 24 hours or 
2 rests of 12 hours each may be substituted on a day other than Sun- 
day. Employers are required to post notices showing the time of 
beginning and quitting work and of the daily rest periods. Such rest 
periods shall not be less than 1% hours after 4 hours’ work or 2 hours 
after 5 hours’ work; women employees with small children must be 
given two additional rests of one-half hour each, to enable them to 
nurse their babies. A record must be kept for each employee showing 
interruptions of work and their causes and hours lost, prolongations of 
work and the amount of remuneration due. 

Employment of women in industrial work between 10 o’clock at 
night and 5 o’clock in the morning is prohibited. In enterprises which 
employ women, sufficient seats must be provided so that they may sit 
during rest periods. In employments where workers must remain in 
the establishments during mealtime, the management must provide 
sufficient number of tables and chairs. 

The employment of children of 14 years or less is strictly prohibited 
in industrial establishments and in maritime work. Employment of 
children is permitted in commercial enterprises provided such children 
fulfill their school duties, but no person of 18 years or less shall be 
employed in retail sale of intoxicating beverages. 





1 Data are from reports by James E. Brown, Jr., secretary of the American Legation at Santo Doming9, 
June 21 and July 17, 1935. 


? Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial, June 29, 1935, pp. 7-10. 
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Violations of this law are to be punished by a fine of 5 to 30 pesos 
cold * or imprisonment of 5 to 30 days, or both. Repetitions of the 
offense are punishable by double penalty. 

Exceptions authorized by this law must be reported in writing to 
the State Departments of Agriculture and Labor in the month 
following the dates on which they occur. 








Hours and Earnings in Various Industries in Germany 
in March 1934 and April 1935 ‘ 


VERAGE weekly hours ranging from 38.54 to 44.92 and average 
A net earnings of from 22.24 to 28.97 marks per week were dis- 
closed by an official study of conditions in the woodworking and furni- 
ture and musical-instrument industries in March 1934. Hours of labor 
were nearly 2 percent longer than those worked in March 1931, 
but net weekly earnings had decreased 11.1 percent during the same 
time. Table 1 shows the hours of labor and the actual earnings in 
these industries. 





Table 1.—Hours and Earnings in the Woodworking and Furniture and 
Musical-Instrument Industries in Germany, March 1934 


{Mark (100 pfennigs) at par= 23.8 cents; average exchange rate in March 1934=39.66 cents] 








Pin ap fo pean) 


| Deductions 






























































~ Employ- 
from wages per | ” 
| P< a T ers con- 
Num- | Hours — hour for boomed tribu- 
Industry and class of workers berof | per ~ —7——— | ings per| tions to 
workers| week ome Social mont | social in- 
Taxes | insur- | a4 nl 
| ance | | per ho 
Woodworking and furniture manufacture | Pien- | Pfen- | Pfen- | 
nigs nigs nigs | Marks | Pfennigs 
All workers... . . ...| 26,622 | 44.12 74.8 3.9 7.0 27. 42 5.7 
Skilled workers... | 20,150} 44.01) 788| 43| 7.4| 28.68 6.0 
Timeywork . _--. -| 13,997 | 44. 55 79. 2 4.4 7.5 | 28.97 6.0 
Piecework.... -| 6,153 | 42.79 78.0 | 4.1 7.2 | 28.03 5.8 
Semiskilled workers -| 3,545 | 44.38 65.0; 2.7 6.1 | 24.51 4.9 
Timework..-.. -| 2,397 | 44.11! 64.7 2.6 6.0 | 24.25 4.9 
Fe ...---.--.--. -| 1,148 | 44.92| 65.7) 28) 6.2 | 25.05 | 5.0 
Unskilled workers, timework ---- -| 2,927 | 44.58 59.4 | 2.4 | 5.6 | 22.24 4.5 
Musical-instrument manufacture Ps i - @ han ea 
All workers... _- -| 1,098 | 41.22 81.2 4.2 7.7 | 27.65 6.2 
Skilled workers... | 946| 41.22| 934) 44! 79] 41) 64 
Timework....-. : 518 | 42.25 80. 5 4.2 7.7 | 28.08 6.3 
__ Piecework.-..--.. -| 42) 39.97 87.1; 4.6 8.1 | 28.81 6.6 
Semiskilled workers -__.... --| 70] 38.54] 689| 26 6.6 | 22.62 | 5.4 
SS 4a : 53 | 38.88 | 67.9; 2.6 6.6 | 22.41 5.3 
Unskilled workers, timework -. | 82 | 43.69) 664) 3.1 6.2 | 23,22 | 5.0 














Bakery Industry 


[x THE bakery industry hours of labor in March 1934 ranged from 
45.28 to 50.68, and net weekly earnings ranged from 10.53 to 38.05 
marks. Details are shown in table 2. 


' Peso at par=$1 in United States gold. 
‘ Data are from Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Wirtschaft und Statistik, nos. 12, 13, and 14, 1935. 


17272—35——13 
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Table 2.—Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Confectionery, Baking, ap; 
Pastry Trades in Germany, March 1934 


[ Mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in March 1934=39.66 cents] 








Class of workers, age group, and kind 


of work 





Skilled workers, male: 
Over 23 years: 


l,l a 
Piecework............- 


Unskilled workers, male: 
Over 23 years: 


as 


Female workers: 
16-18 years: 


0 
i, . ees 


18-20 years: 


Ee 
Paeeewere..........<<-- 


Over 20 years: 
Timework 


Piseewerk............. 























Deductions per Employ. 
If 
Earn- hour for— - Ts’ cop 
‘ ings et tr bu 
se Hours per earn- | t 
work- per hour, ings | so ial i, 
ors week with Social per Surance 
supple-| Taxes | insur- | week per 
ments ance worker 
per hour 
Pfen- | Pfen- | Pfen- Pfen- 
nigs nigs nigs | Marks nigs 
eee ee 2, 673 47.16 84.3 5.3 7.8 33. 23 f 
bediundabed 282 45. 28 102. 6 7.0 9.2 | .38.05 
ee 2, 463 48. 10 70.0 3.9 6.5 28. 23 
Mist cei 120 50. 68 81.1 5.7 7.2 33. 66 
hs aati 1,619 46. 20 26. 5 .4 2. 6 10. 53 
ATEN 395 47.17 32.9 iz 3.0 13. 22 
hast 8 Ts Ve 2, 989 47. 48 37.4 1.6 3.6 14. 73 2 
ee eee 725 48. 77 45.7 2.2 4.1 18. 60 
ENS eS. 14,785 | 47.11} 45.6) 19 4.4| 17.87 | 
STR S | 5, 076 47. 63 54.1 | 2.8 4.9 21. 43 | 4.1 
| 











Printing Industry 


AVERAGE weekly hours and earnings per hour and per week in the 
book and lithography branches of the printing industry in April 1935 


are shown in table 3. 


Table 3.—Hours and Earnings in the Printing Trades in Germany, April 1935 


{Mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in April 1935=40.26 cents] 







































































Male workers Technical workers 
Trade, and population of Earnings per— Males Females 
locality Hours 
ao Hours | Earnings per— | Hours | Earnings per— 
Hour | Week per per - 
week | Hour | Week | ¥®¢* | Hour | Week 
Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- 
nigs | Marks nigs | Marks nigs | Marks 
Book printing.............. 46.6 119. 4 55. 63 47.0 98. 3 46. 25 45.9 §2.5 24. 08 
ae with population za ; 
8) — 
Over 1,000,000_._.....___ 47.7 138. 7 66. 19 47.4 110.0} 52.18 46. 0 64.7 29. 79 
500, 1,000,000_....... 46.2 119.0} 54.96 46.8 92. 6 43. 36 44.8 51.5 23. 06 
200, a 47.0} 116.3] 64.62 45.9 90.2] 41.41 47.0 49.2 23. 14 
100,000-200,000_......_.. 46.9 110.3 51. 76 47.7 79.6 | 38.02 47.2 46.8 22. 09 
50,000-100,000_.......... 46.4 | 110.4] 651.21 47.4 78.2 | 37.06 46. 4 45.5 21, 10 
25,000-50,000_........... 45.2} 1024] 46.31 46.7 73.6 | 34.39 46. 5 46.9 21, 83 
10,000-25,000........._.. 45. 2 101.8 46. 00 45.0 70. 4 31. 68 44.6 42.3 18. 83 
10, 000 and under... ._-. 45.0 93. 6 42.12 46. 4 65. 0 30. 15 45.7 37.0 16. 
Lithography-.-.....-....-- 46.3) 119} 51.76 | 47.2) 77.2) 36.43) 45.5) 44.2) 20.1) 
lage with population 7 = 
0 — 
Over 1,000,000_......... 47.6 | 128.0} 60.77 48.4 91.3 | 44.25 47.5 48.7 23. 09 
500,000-1,000,000_....... 46.4) 118.1| 54.84 47.4 83.3 | 39.52 45.8 49.9 22. 
200, eee 46.8 | 109.5 | 51.24 48.0 78.4 | 37.66 46. 2 44.1 20.3 
100,000-200,000......._.. 44.7} 106.8} 47.75 45.3 68.5 | 31.02 45.6 42.0 19. 16 
50,000-100,000_......_... 45.5 99.5 | 45.30 43.3 67.8 | 29.36 46. 4 42.7 19, 85 
bag abieels 46.7 108.5 | 50.70 47.2 69.3 | 32.72 44.1 42.7 18. 83 
10,000-25,000_........... 42.4 98.2} 41.66 45.6 60.3 | 27.49 41,2 35.9 14. 79 
10, 000 and under. .---- 46.6 93.4 | 43.57 49.2 65.1 | 32.03 46.3 39.3 18. 06 
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Brewery Industry 


Hours and earnings in the brewery industry in April 1935 are 
wr shown in table 4. 
rs con 


trib ‘Table 4.—Hours and Earnings of Workers in the Brewery Industry in Germany, 
1ODS to 4 April 1935 


Social jp. 
per [Mark (100 pfennigs) at par= 23.8 cents; average exchange rate in April 1935==40.26 cents] 


Su rance 
Ww Orker — 








: Drivers (teamsters and 
Skilled workers, male Unskilled workers, male truck drivers) 





Population of locality Average Average Average 
earnings é earnings f earnings 
per— per— per— 


Hour | Week Week Hour | Week 





Pfg. | Mk. . | Mk. , Pig. | Mk. 
All localities : 104. 8}43. 64 . .7 137. 38 132. . .8 144. 39 








Localities with popu- 
lation of— 
46. 88 
44. 48 
44. 97 
43.78 |37. 
43.12 |37. 
41, 82 
42.10 
39. 42 


— 


BRERSASS 


49.90 | 43. 59 
43.04 | 36.72 
45.42 | 39.49 
43.85 | 38.31 
42.30 | 36.92 
41. 64 | 36. 25 
41.70 | 36. 56 
40.15 | 34.99 


ee ee ee ee ee CD 
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K-§COOOrDOw 
SFSSSses 
Cok Qnwor oO 
woOoOCra.8 
BRAS eSSES 
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Wages and Cost of Production in State Coal Mines in 
Netherlands in 1934 ! 


NFAVORABLE conditions which confronted the Netherland 

State coal mines during the past several years were intensified 
during 1934. The four mines and the nitrogen plant, which occupy an 
area of 1,047 hectares (2,587 acres), were operated regularly through- 
out the entire period. Production of coal totaled 7,789,238 metric 
tons, of coke 2,062,380 tons, of briquets 358,044 tons, and of nitrogen 
192,318 tons. The total production of 10,401,980 metric tons in 1934 

was 557,515 tons, or 5.7 percent, more than in 1933. 

The selling price per ton of coal, including gross profits of the nitro- 
gen plant, etc., dropped from 6.11 florins ? in 1933 to 5.76 florins in 
1934. The cost price per ton, including allowances for depreciation 
and interest, also declined from 6.11 florins in 1933 to 5.87 florins in 
1934. The cost and selling prices per metric ton of coal in 1934 were 
4 and 6 percent lower, respectively, than the year before and, in fact, 
were the lowest on record since 1918. 


! Data are from report by Halleck L. Rose, American vice consul at Amsterdam, June 19, 1935. 
’ Florin at par=40.2 cents; average exchange rate in 1934=67.4 cents. 
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The cost price in 1934 was 77.1 percent lower and the selling price 
78.2 percent lower than in 1919, the first post-war year. The coy 
price included the following items: 





1934 1938 

florins florins 

General costs _ - . 0. 66 0. 72 
Social insurance _- . 33 . 36 
Miners’ family allowance . 15 17 
BEMNOES WRGGsn x ncnnensass 2. 40 2. 52 
Mining timber and other materials _ on 77 
Power and other expenses . 65 . 64 
Total__ . 4.98 5. 18 


The total number employed on December 31 in specified years was 
as follows: 





1903 - 92 | 1927- 20, 908 
1908 _ 955 | 1929- 22, 091 
1911_ 2,380 | 1930- 21, 819 
1914_ 4,500 | 1931_ 22, 291 
1919_ _ 12, 274 | 1932_ _. 21, 358 
1923 _ __... 14,994 | 1933_ 20, 685 
1926 __. is ob. ek es ee... 20, 267 


Of the total number employed on December 31, 1934, 12,564 were 
underground workers, 6,807 surface workers, and 1,331 salaried 
employees; 17,885 were natives of the Netherlands and 2,382 were 
aliens. 

Wages paid during 1934 averaged 5.20 florins per shift of 8 hours 
for underground and 4.08 florins for surface miners, or 4.78 florins for 
both classes—a decrease of 3 percent from 1933. The 1934 wages 
were the lowest since 1926. The following table shows the average 
wages per shift of 8 hours paid in the years 1929 to 1934: 





Average Wages per 8-hour Shift in State Coal Mines of Netherlands, 1929 to 1934 





























Class 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 
Florins | Florins | Florins | Florins Florins | Florins 
Average, all classes of workers 5. 50 5. 61 5. 43 5. 00 4, 86 | 4.78 
Underground miners _- 6. 01 | 6. 09 5. 87 5. 43 5. 26 | 5.0 
Surface miners - _. |, 441) 460 4. 52 4. 20 4.15 4. 08 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of the United States Employment Service, 
August 1935 


ORE than two and one-quarter million persons have been regis- 
M. tered by offices of the United States Employment Service in 
the 3 months since registration for employment has been required of 
relief employables. The registration and classification of 782,027 
persons during the month of August brought the 3-month volume of 
new registrations to a total of 2,264,446. In the 3 months preceding 
the order requiring universal registration for employment by relief 
clients, total new registrations numbered 959,740. Although the 
exact number of relief clients included in the latter 3 months’ regis- 
tration total is not yet known, it is estimated that the major portion 
of the increased number of applications received during the period 
was made up of previously unregistered relief employables. Relief 
clients also voluntarily had registered for employment in large num- 
bers prior to the issuance late in May of the order requiring employ- 
ment registration. 

Total new applications received in August 1934, 1 year earlier, 
numbered 370,705. In the 3 months June, July, and August 1934, 
1,022,019 new applications were received. 

Effects of continued heavy new registration are evident in further 
increases in the total number of persons actively seeking work through 
the Employment Service. On August 31 the records of 8,234,933 
active job seekers were in Employment Service occupational files 
available for work. 

Nearly one-quarter of a million placements in gainful employment 
were made by public employment offices in August. Verified place- 
ments in 243,016 jobs were reported, the openings filled representing 
all types of gainful work. 

Offices of the affiliated State employment services received 337,296 
new applications (43.1 percent of the national total), reported an 
active file of 3,056,155 applicants (37.1 percent), and made 80,159 
verified placements (33.0 percent). Offices of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service received 444,731 new applications (56.9 percent of the 
national total), reported an active file of 5,178,778 job seekers (62.9 
percent), and made 162,857 verified placements (67.0 percent). 

During August, 33,664 previously unregistered war veterans were 
registered and classified by the Employment Service. Since July 1, 
1933, 1,329,700 veterans have registered with the Service, a number 
equal to approximately 30 percent of the total number of veterans 
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living in the United States who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American and World Wars. From 
this number of applicants, 1,278,000 veteran placements have been 
made. On August 31, 512,809 veterans were actively seeking jobs 
through public employment offices. 


Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and Nationa! 
Reemployment Services, August 1935 























| 
New applica- Total applica- = 
Placements tions tions ! Active file 
State Percent Percent Percent Percent 
of of of August of 
August | change | August | change} August | change a change 
from from from from 
July July July July 31 
8 243,016 | ?—6.5 |782,027 | 2—4.8 |1, 444,973 | 2—8.3 |8, 234, 933 249 3 
BE ee 2, 862 —2.8 | 13,215 | —38.5 29,143 | —45.1 166, 315 +10,3 
f EOS ee ee 1,825 | —20.9 | 2,205 | —66.2 4,391 | —52.1 41, 297 +9 3 
EE ee vem 6,464 | +13.8 | 7,320 | —36.2 16,683 | —32.6 96, 002 —4,4 
SESS Sa _._.| 20,641 | +11.6 | 74,585 | +24.7 98,919 | +12.5 | 234,494 +28 6 
Se a EE ee Ae 2,746 | —13.9] 6,056 | —19.8 10,979 | —25.0 81, 400 +5, 0 
ES a ee 2,952 | —12.4] 7,015 —3.2 13, 294 —.7 60, 707 4.2 
Oo ae aR 825 | —21.4/ 1,455 | —14.2 3, 213 —9.3 14, 601 7.1 
ip iS Se _..-| 2,133 | +9.1 | 17, 447 —4.8 34,618 | —18.3 | 142,831 0. 4 
SN ist Kid ctten nce Acyl on cred 6,982 | +73.4 | 20,995 | —44.6 30,510 | —32.0 | 281,708 +6 
AER RCE EELS: 2,559 | —2.4/] 1,651 —6.6 4,951 —6.4 32, 766 +1.7 
| ee 12,399 | -—3.3 | 39,566 | +36.6 85,490 | +33.7 | 244, 281 +13.2 
ET Se. 7,972 | +16.0 | 16,407 | —59.5 25,280 | —63.7 | 227,143 +4. 6 
i rea ayy 7,184 | —21.0| 4,897 | +2.7 17,463 | +5.0 78, 353 —.8 
a ae 5,056 | —34.6 8, 960 —4.8 16,865 | —16.3 173, 136 +44 
AEE AS ETS 2,008 | -—3.0 | 34,387 | +73.2 55,759 | +69.0 |) 196,874 | +36.9 
AT ETE 1,467 | —23.8 | 3,544 | —80.5 5,187 | —76.6 | 176,303 +.7 
a 898 | —46.4 4,411 | +33.7 8,819 | —14.6 32, 899 +17 
OS Ee a ee 2,043 | +5.8| 4,445) -—9.0/| 9,049 | —32.9 97, 059 +4.2 
Deemeetes.. 3;624 | —18.9 | 25,744 |+120.4 248 | +50.4 | 255,691 | +13.8 
pe ee eee 3, 369 | +13.4 | 43,334 | +60.3 | £50,010 | +14.0| 202,136 22.0 
Minnesota. _-_-_---- __..-| 12,870 | —8.4 | 20,081 | +18.3 45,878 | —2.6| 124,444| +15.1 
cn gpg ..-| 3,005 | —27.7 | 14,561 | +12.6 27,276 | —9.6| 141,509] +13.2 
Luci pndetbensanceceevconal MT <n Rie. ae 53, 988 —.2| 265,722; +11.8 
Montana. .....---......._......| 5,143 | +11.8]| 7,172 |4-122.4 14, 248 | +48.6 38,602 | +18.) 
Nebraska. - ----- -- i a 5,889 | —18.8 | 3,687 | +33.6 15, 969 | +46.6 64, 556 —l.f 
PE ee ae en ane 1,411 | +36.3 | 1,275 | +12.2 2,650 | +9.7 5, 891 —2.2 
New Hampshire_- lh Spel S88 % 900 | —54.7/ 1,618 | —16.9 3,353 | —29.1 28, 843 +6. 8 
New Jersey_-.----_._- Sey Se 3,199 | —13.6 | 18,022 | —53.4 27,171 | —47.1 | 290,278 4+7.4 
New Mexico...---......._.______| 1,740 | —15.1]| 7,207 | +96.9 11,401 | +36.4 49, 411 +21.5 
New York......--.-........_...| 13,775 |#—19.5 | 90,747 | 2416.2] 132,918 | 9?+6.6 | 873,853 24-7. ] 
Nerth Oevolina. ..............- 6,987 | +26.9 | 33,839 | +33.4 56,105 | +11.0} 170,107 | +28.0 
af eae 3, —3.2| 3,380 | —25.2 10, 656 | —11.7 35, 851 —1.5 
ESS es 12,624 | —2.4 | 32,306 | —18.1 81,046 | —9.1 +12. 1 
RS ghar Bt 2,894 | —25.0/ 15,078 | +2.9 42,858 | —38.4 | 157,288 | +21.5 
ET ES Fe 4,586 | —22.4) 4,321 | —41.3 8,947 | —38.6 91, 158 +1 
pO a 7,400 | —29.1 | 53,170 | —24.3 | 124,863 | +8.7 |1, 255,056 +5.4 
pO Ee ae 608 | —1.8| 4,957 | +26.2 6,760 | —8.0 62,183 | +10.8 
ke ee ae 3,603 | —13.3]) 8,287 | —37.5 15,585 | —29.7 | 158, 641 +6 
Lg | Ee eee 3, 201 —9.0 | 2,425) —1.1 8,772 | —6.4 62, 833 +.8 
, Re 3,199 | +7.1/ 17,949; -—1.0 22,432 | —13.3 | 247,501 +6. 6 
0 ES ee ee 9,561 | —22.4 | 16,837 | —47.0 37,092 | —38.9 607 +3. 5 
ge Hl FLT gL gf 4 Bs B 3, 361 —8.5| 3,533 | -—6.2 10,461 | —11.7 43, 371 +6.0 
\ =e 747 | —23.9 790 | +2.6 2,116 | —27.2 16, 766 
, NRE A Res Be RS. 5,447 | +7.0)| 16,985 | +6.0 28,598 | —2.4]| 136,637) +144 
NR  cccechicanesn ad teierecben 4,567 | +6.9 | 11,521 —3.4 19,056 | -—7.0}| 181,304 +5.0 
West vee Sy +e ee 2,862 | -—9.0| 7,954 | —18.6 20,345 | -—0.0| 130,774 +3 
Wooue BR tk a 8, 835 —.3 | 15,966 | +40.6 44,599 | +15.0 | 108,766) +21.' 
oy alleen iactentintatte oil otal 2,200 | +18.5 | 1,864 | —13.9 4,713 | +3.7 11, 453 
Dont of Columbia............| 1,722 | +8.4] 3,883 | —41.2 6,246 | —37.4 50, 799 +2.0 





























1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
§ Based on revised July figure. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, August 1935 








New applica- Total applica- : 
Placements tions tions ! Active file 





Per- Per- Per- Per- 
cent of cent of cent of cent of 
change change change 

from from from 

July July July 











4 —3.6 4 —3.3 , 4—0.7 


+1.8 —63. 2 . — 55.9 
+21.0 991 | +34.0 +30. 2 
—24.7 —5.8 —15.7 
—12.3 —15.7 —6.1 
—21.4 —14.2 —9.3 


+5. 2 +41.3 +39. 5 
+8.4 — 60.4 —63. 7 
—21.4 —5.3 —5.6 
—39. 2 +35. 1 +1.3 
—23.8 é —80.5 —76. 6 


+33. 9 
—5.3 
+21. 2 
+10. 0 
—24.7 











eonS 
re uo 
RSs 


Sa 
SOE -ne---------- 
Iowa 

Kansas (not affiliated) alee. 
Louisiana 


on 

ae 

—" 
es 
—_ 
5 


sons 
Bg 


o- 
be Bd 


a) 


PRreanNn 
S882 


= 
“7 oO 


SL - .. occenegecdsee 


—5.2 +47. 1 
—13.8 +8. 1 
+4. 5 +17.2 
} = +48. 2 +17.0 
New Hampshire.--........... +36. 1 +3.6 | 


88 





pep 
& 


BS: 
S235 


Fs 
n~ 


~BReB phi 
© 
8 


New Jersey.........-.....----| —10.8 —57.1 
New Mexico +92. 5 4+91.3 
| 1—8,2 2462.4 


ee ace ees —12.7 —20.8 
So... oo ee ene. — 20.0 —16.4 


& 


—52.1 
+37. 0 
2 +30. 7 
—10.7 
—32.8 


a —8.1 2, 386 | —53.3 —44.9 
: —16.0 —20.0 93, 570 | +19.7 

. (3) (?) 2, 116 (?) 

ER ae a 617 | +39.3 +67. 1 3, 211 +116. 2 


West Virginia 670 | +55.8 —20.4 3, 831 —3.6 
4,779 | —14.2 +20. 4 22, 725 +4.9 
Wyoming...----- ah 598 | +16.3 —22.1 | 1,746 
District of Columbia____-.-_- 1,722 | +8.4 —41.2 6, 246 


8 


nw 
SS 
~I 





























! Includes new ap eocems, reregistrations, and renewals. 
* Based on revised July figure. 

‘ August first month operating as 8S. E. S. 
‘ Computed from comparable reports only. 
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Table $.—Operations of Offices of National enmpeapnent Service, August 1935 








State 


All States __- 


Alabama. - 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. . 
California_. 
Colorado... 


Connecticut 
Florida. __- 
Georgia-. 
Idaho... 
Illinois__- 


Indiana_. 


Kentucky. , 
Maine. ....- 


Maryland_-_--_- 
Massachusetts_ 
Michigan_.-_. 
Minnesota... - 
Mississippi- 


Missouri_---. 
Montana.- 
Nebraska... 


New Hampshire. 


New Jersey -- -- 
New Mexico--- 
New York-~--__. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota- 


Oklahoma. - -- 
Oregon. _.._-_- 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee _ _ 


Vermont. 


Virginia _ _ _- 
Washington. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. - - 
Wyoming... 





| 


| 
‘ 


| 





















































New applica- Total applica- ti ie 
Placements tions tions ! Active fil 
Percent | Percent Percent Pe: 
of | of of 
August | change | August | change | August | change| Aug. 31 | c! 
from from from | fr 
July | July | July Ju 
| 
_= _— } —=—————————— enmueenee - 
| 162,857 | 4—7.7 | 444, 731 | 4 —5.9 | 847,823 |4—12.9 | 5,178,778 | + 
2,862/ —28] 13,215| —385| 29,143| —45.11| 166,315 
1,380 | —26. 2 1, 128 | —68. 7 2, 881 | —49.8 26, 880 
6, 464 | +13.8 7, 320 | —36.2 | 16, 683 | —32. 6 96, 002 | 
7,637 | —1.5] 10,504/ —11.9]| 18,407 | —29.5 67, 524 | 
2,072| —9.6 3, 973 | 25. 6 8,078 | —27.9 47, T99 | 
694 | —12.5| 1,967| +56.2| 3,444| +19.1 18, 159 | 
2,133 | +9.1] 17,447| —4.8] 34,618] —183| 142,831 | 
6,982 | +73.4] 20,995 | —44.6]| 30,510 | —32.0 281, 708 | 
2, 559 —2.4 1, 651 | —6. 6 4, 951 —6. 4 32, 766 | 
4,882 | —14.1 12,080 | +27. 1 35, 342 +26. 3 111, 095 
2, 512 | +-36.7 6,712 | —58.1 9,650 | —63.5 | 108, 075 
3.881 | —20.7| 1,596 | +244! 7,.625/ +227! 32.494 
3,948 | —33.2 4,229 | —28.4 9,852 —25.4 | 130,414 
2,008 | —3.0 34, 387 | +73. 2 55,759 | +69.0 |! 196,874 
898 | —46.4 4,411 | +33.7| 8819 | —146 32, 899 
2, 043 +5. 8 4, 445 —9.0 9, 049 —32.9 97, 059 
1, 241 | —36.6| 15,940 |+218.0| 20,935 | +67.4| 154,508 
3,369 | +13.4 43. 334 | +-60. 3 50,010 | +14.0 | 202, 136 
8,668 | —5.6 7,256 | +42.1] 22209; +.3/| 69.196 
3.005 | —27.7| 14.561 | +12.6| 27,276! —9.6| 141,599 
8,308 | —3.6| 10,330} +256] 21,852 | —20.8 186, 119 
5,148 | +118 7,172 |+122.4 | 14,248 | +486 38, 602 | 
5,889 | —18.8 3,687 | +33.6 1 15,969 | +46.6 64, 556 
562 | +21.6 358 | +1.7 985 | +9.3 2, 008 | 
689 | —62.4 787 | —31.3 1,810 | —32.4 15, 653 
617 | —23.6 | 2,584) —3.0 5,023 | —1.7 49, 262 
889 | —44.7 4,714 |+100.0 6, 839 | +36.0 24,614 | 
5,783 |? —31.2| 16,908 | —48.1 | 23,989 |? —42.0 335, 982 | 
6, 987 | +26.9 | 33,839 | +33.4] 56,105 | +110! 170,107 
3848 | —32| 3380} —25.2| 10,656 | —11.7| 35,851 | 
6,410 | +10.2| 10,4833 | —11.8| 27,649) -—&7 147, 119 
2,104 | —26.7 | 11,301 | +11.5| 35,174 | —39.5 131, 071 | 
2,101 | —344| 1,935| -13.9| 4090] —29.1| 23 660 | 
3,419 | —40.1 | 15,497 | —33.0 | 31,293 | —14.8 | 473, 584 | 
698 | —1.8| 4,957/ 426.2) 6760; —8&0 | 52, 188 
| 
3,603 | —13.3 | 8, 287 | —37.5 | 15, 585 | —29.7 |} 158, 641 | 
3,201 | —9.0 2,625 | —1L1 8,772| —6.4| 62,833 | 
3,199 | +7.1| 17,949| —LO| 22,432 | —13.3 247, 591 | 
9,561 | ~—22.4| 16,837 | —47.0| 37,092 | —38.9 298, 607 
3,361 | —85 3,533 | —6.2/ 10,461 | —11.7 43. 371 | 
(?) nnbqiced (3) oe, * Wnowsenel (3) 
| ' 
4,830 | +3.9| 15,207| +19] 25,387) —87)| 121,184 | 
4,567 | +691] 11,521! —3.4!| 19,056) —7.0 181, 394 | 
2,192 | —19.3 6,319 | ~18.1/| 16,514| +0.8 104, 126 | 
4,056 | +23.1 | 6,278 | +80.6] 21,874 | +27.8 49, 062 
1,602 | +19. 4 | 962 —4.4| 2967] +15.2 5, 865 





1 eatiadid new ap pate. reregistrations, and renewals. 


4 Based on revi 


July fi =. 


3 Operating as 8. E. S. Aug. 
4 Computed from at By reports only. 
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4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services, August 1935 








Placements | New applications Active file 
| | 


! 


i 
State | Percent | Percent | Percent 


| o | of of 
August | change August | change Aug. 31 change 
from from 
July July 31 


| 


' 





United States. _- : | 33, 6664 | 1~6.2| 512,309 1 +6, 





Alabama... - ---- ‘ 374 | —46.5 7, 975 a 

Arizona..----- , : L 106 | —71.0 2, 352 —2 
Arkansas... , ; 269 | —220 5, 505 | -8. 
California _- --- . 4 6, 966 +33. 9 23, 359 +28. 
Colorado 38. é 263 +9. 6 5, 858 +-2, 


Connecticut 351 +1.7 4, 702 +6, 
Delaware - . ‘ , 58 —3.3 843 —2, 
Florida-._-- é 6 | 426 —21.5 7, 768 +7 
Georgia - - - 9 | 445 —40.2 11, 222 +3, 

4 8S —12.9 1, 453 —10, 


Illinois_- . ; ‘ 2, 434 +16. 2 21, 362 
Indiana. - - : 684 —60. 8 14, 624 

rg q 211 | +5.5 5, 465 
Kansas... , 298 —28.4 9, 660 
Kentucky-.- 8 | 709 | +16.0 12, 876 | 


Cnmwok a |! 


ee © 


f—-) 




















a CO 





172 —81.2 11, 980 | 

222; =+653.1 2, 585 | 

2 ; 212 —13.1 6,011 | 

Massachusetts $ 1, 366 +151. 1 17, 756 | 
Michigan . - 2,220} +25.8| 13,833 | 


Minnesota. - 
Mississippi- 
Missouri... _- 
Montana..-_. 
Nebraska. 


oe One 


973 | +549 8,974 | 

172| —41.5 6, 834 
1, 276 —3.5| 15,882 

246 | +95.2 2, 302 
145 | +21.8 4, 375 


one 


67 +26. 4 
75 —39. 5 

79 — 58. Ss 
228 +1L8 
2,375 | } +12.1 


New Jersey ..--. 
New Mexico. . 
New York 


on 4 cs 
oem OOS 


no 


nowoo on 


North Carolina 
North Dakota_. 
Ohio . 


595 +15. 1 
115 —17.9 
1, 222 —33.9 
533 +14.4 
278 — 46.8 





aeano 


Oregon......... 


non oo. 


Pennsylvania - -. 
Rhode Island - - . 
South Carolina_- 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee... ___. 


2,410 —16.6 
154 +27.3 
214 —29. 4 

YO -9 

— 48.4 


—37.3 
— 32.6 
+57.7 

—2.0 
—27.4 


—32.4 
+222. 5 
—7.1 


— 30.8 


ew te 
hohe oe 


Vermont....___- 
Virginia ke eelibdidalels 
Washington. __- 


West Virginia._- 
Wisconsin..........___- 


Lv, Sea 
District of Columbia__._.___- 


oo. © ok OD HO 




















‘ Based on revised July figure. 
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Analysis of Employment Service Activities During 
June 1935 


ABULATED reports of 604,023 new applications of the tota! of 
660,773 received in June, and of 238,583 placements of the 
month’s total of 248,211, indicate that men formed 72.7 percent of the 
new applicants and received 86.7 percent of placements, while women 
made up 27.3 percent of the new applicants and received 13.3 percent 
of the placements. More than half of all placements were in regular 
jobs—those expected to continue for more than 1 month. Male 
placements were classified as 57.7 percent regular and 42.3 percent 
temporary, while jobs filled by women were classified as 54.2 percent 
regular and 45.8 percent temporary. Employment Service registra- 
tions during June were abnormally high as a result of the large-scale 
registration of relief employables. The June total of 660,773 new 
applications compares to an average volume of 315,000 new applica- 
tions per month for the previous 15 months. 
Detailed tabulated reports are complete for all parts of the United 
States except the State of New York. Tabulated reports for this 
State will be available at a later date. 


Industrial Classification of New Applicants and All Persons Placed 


DetaiLep tabulations of the industrial background of the men 
who registered with public employment offices in June show that 
nearly one-third had last been regularly employed in agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, or extraction of minerals, 31.4 percent reporting their 
last employment in this field. The tabulations upon which these 
figures are based are complete for the country with the sole exception of 
the State of New York for which detailed reports are not yet available. 
Manufacturing industries were reported by the second largest group 
of male applicants, 22.9 percent falling in this group. In order of 
rank the other major industrial groups were professional and com- 
mercial service and distribution, 14.6 percent; building and construc- 
tion, 12.9 percent; public utilities and transportation, 6.8 percent; 
domestic and personal service, hotels and institutions, 6.1 percent; 
and Governmental service (including all types of local governmental 
employment except relief work), 5.3 percent. In addition, 94,634 men 
reported no classifiable work experience. 

Placements among men were 69.3 percent in building and con- 
struction work, 9.7 percent in agriculture, forestry, fishing, and extrac- 
tion of minerals, 4.6 percent in manufacturing, 4.6 percent in domestic 
and personal service, hotels and institutions, 4.5 percent in Govern- 
mental service, 3.3 percent in professional and commercial service 
and distribution, and the remainder in public utilities and transporta- 
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' tion and in miscellaneous fields. The predominance of building and 
construction work reflects employment on public works enterprises. 


The largest group of new woman applicants registered in June, for 
whom detailed reports are available, reported their work experience 
in the group domestic and personal service, hotels and institutions; 
55.8 percent of the woman applicants reporting this classification. 
Manufacturing was reported as the background of 16.7 percent of 
the woman applicants, and professional and commercial service and 


distribution, of 15.1 percent. Small numbers of women reported 


former employment in the industrial fields predominantly staffed by 
men. Placements of women were made in domestic and personal 
service, hotels and institutions, professional and commercial service 
and distribution (sales), and manufacturing, in the order named. 
Smaller numbers of women were also placed in the other industrial 
groups. 

The accompanying charts portray the main industrial groups in 
which male and female applicants were formerly employed and in 
which placements were made. 


Age Distribution of New Applicants and Persons Placed 


Tue large rise in the number of new applicants during June result- 
ing from the wholesale registration of relief employables, was accom- 
panied by a decided increase in the average age of both male and 
female applicants. The median age of male new applicants in June 
was 33.1 years, as compared with an average of 31.6 for the 6 preced- 
ing months. The median age of female new applicants in June was 
30, which compares with the figure of 27.3 for the 6 preceding months. 
These averages indicate a higher average age among the previously 
unregistered relief recipients than among persons ordinarily applying 
to the employment offices. It is possible that a larger proportion of 
the younger relief recipients may have filed their applications before 
the issuance of the order for general registration of all employable 
relief recipients. 

The median age of all men placed by the public employment offices 


reached a new low of 33.1 years in June. The corresponding figure 


for last December was 33.9, and the average has been uniformly 
dropping since that time. 
No significant change has taken place in the age distribution of 


_ the women placed during the 7 months for which tabulations have 
_ been made public. The median for June is 27.6 years. 


The median ages of persons receiving regular jobs (those expected 


_ to last more than 1 month) are uniformly lower than those for persons 


temporarily placed. This differential amounts to only about a year 
for the male group, but for the female group is regularly between 5 


_ and 7 years. 
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New Yorn STATE NOT INCLUDED 








UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF NEW APPLICANTS 
AND ALL PERSONS PLACED DURING JUNE 1935 


Forty seven States and District of Columbia“ 


MEN 


New APPLICANTS ALL PLACEMENTS 


"oaks ® ABS 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY. FISHING. MINING 





BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


© 20 © © 
{a 
ee ia 


MANUF ACT URING 


Treretitre’ wr 


PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


hy AA ih 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE HOTELS INSTITUTIONS 


REKKK *# 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND TRANSPORTATION 


© © e806 A © © 
GOVERNMENTAL SERVICE 


{i REGULAR 


t TEMPORARY 


Each ComPLETE FIGURE REPRESENTS 5,000 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF NEW APPLICANTS 
AND ALL PERSONS PLACED DURING JUNE 1935 


Forty seven States and District of Columbia * 


WOMEN 


New APPLICANTS ALL PLACEMENTS 


K ia ik 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY. FISHING, MINING 


© ,0,0 





MANUFAC TURING 
Rak ih 2 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


CERRRERRELE By Lehi i 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE HOTELS INSTITUTIONS 


{ =H 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND TRANSPORTATION 


Sh @ fi 


GOVERNMENTAL SERVICE 


{} REGULAR 


0 TEMPORARY 





+ 
| New YORK STATE NOT.INCLUDED EacH COMPLETE Ficure REPRESENTS 5,000 
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[ UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ] 


AGE OF NEW APPLICANTS AND ALL PERSONS PLACED 
DURING JUNE ae a STATES AND D.C." 


New APPLICANTS ALL PLACEMENTS 


® | RAR > Boe Z REGULAR 
VV % TEmPorans 


20 VEARS AND UNDER 











4070 49 YEARS 


CACC EL ELLE TT RRAA 


50 ‘2 59 YEARS 


GE ER 


60 ye AND “OVER 


WOMEN 


New APPLICANTS ALL PLACEMENTS 


UCU SNES Wiley 


20 YEARS AND BY 


TONEERE MIE vA 


2/ TO 29 YEARS” 


66644 De) 


Ill e 
30 TO 39 YEARS 


‘M4444 Te 


40 TO 49 YEARS (3 REGULAR 


iif Tt & Temporary 


4h TO 59 YEARS 


(¢ Henn 


60 YEARS AND K 
































* 
New YORK STATE NOT INCLUDED EacH COMPLETE Ficure Represents 5,00! 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


LENGTH OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF NEW APPLICANTS 
JUNE 1935, 47 STATES AND D. C.* 


MEN WOMEN 


o —__ > 

KRARKK EI ka 

WORKING AT TIME OF REGISTRATION 
——— 6 

K VSI RRR REE 

PERSONS NOT ORDINARILY EMPLOYED 

oO oO <>. 6 a 

KAKKAG ET adda 
RECENT STUDENTS 


6 MONTHS OR LESS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


7-12 MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(AACA C Cie WEN 44 


43-24 MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(ACC GG TaN AY 


25-36 MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


‘(if Pils 


37-48 MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(AAPA EAE EE 64 ORT Gi 


MORE THAN 48 MONTHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 




















* 
| NEw YORK STATE NOT INCLUDED Each ComPLETE FicuRE REPRESENTS 5,000 


| 
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The age group 21-29 years consistently shows the highest numhe; 
of new applicants and of persons placed, both for men and women. 
During June, 25.2 percent of the new applicants and 31 percent oj 
the persons placed fell in this age group. 

The distribution of new applicants and all placements by age groups 
in June is illustrated by the chart on page 1054. 


Length of Unemployment of New Applicants Registered During June 1935 


THe greater length of unemployment of relief employables than of 
nonrelief registrants is reflected in the increased proportion of ney 
registrants in June reporting more than 4 years of unemployment, 
and in the increase in the median length of unemployment of appli- 
cants with previous work experience. 

During June, when registration by relief employables was heavy, 
11.5 percent of all new applicants reported over 4 years of continuous 
unemployment. During the 4 months, January through April, when 
relief clients constituted but a minor portion of Employment Service 
new applicants, only 7 percent of the job seekers reported unemploy- 
ment exceeding 4 years in duration. The median length of unem- 
ployment of male applicants with classifiable work experience, during 
June was 9.3 months, while during the first 4 months of the present 
year 4.7 months was the median length of continuous unemployment. 
For women the corresponding record was 8.5 months in June and 4.4 
for the 4-month period. In these reports, work on relief projects was 
not considered as gainful employment. 

The effect of heavy registrations by recent students at the conclu- 
sion of the school year is also marked in June. Recent students con- 
stituted 8.3 percent of all new applicants in June compared to 4.3 
percent in May. 

The chart of length of unemployment (p. 1055) shows male and 
female applicants registered in June, classified by the length of 
unemployment of those with work experience, and the previous status 
of applicants who had no record of gainful employment. 
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Summary of Employment Reports for August 1935 


Comparison of August 1935 with July 1935 and August 1934 


SUMMARY of the reported data regarding employment in 

August 1935 is presented in the following four tables. Employ- 
ment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, average hours 
worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as percentage 
changes from July 1935 and August 1934, are shown for manufacturing 
and for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as the information is 
available. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 

Factory employment and pay rolls rose 2.8 percent and 6.6 percent, 
respectively. This means that approximately 185,000 workers were 
added to factory pay rolls and that weekly wage disbursements 
increased by approximately $8,700,009. The gain in employment 
has been exceeded in August in only 2 of the preceding 16 years 
(1922 and 1933) and in pay rolls in only one instance (1933). 

Of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, 66 showed more 
employees on their rolls in August than in July and 72 reported 
larger pay rolls. Among the manufacturing industries in which 
pronounced gains in employment were shown from July to August 


| were beet sugar (63.3 percent), millinery (36.2 percent), canning and 


preserving (30.5 percent), women’s clothing (28.2 percent), cotton- 
seed oil-cake-meal (27.6 percent), radios (15.6 percent), rubber boots 
and shoes (12.9 percent), fur-felt hats (11.6 percent), and sawmills 
(7.8 percent). Employment in the machine-tool industry showed a 
gain of 3.3 percent, and steel works, rolling mills, and blast furnaces 
increased the number of workers by 2.8 percent and their weekly 
wage bill by 17.4 percent. Among the 24 industries which showed 
declines in employment were cement (6.4 percent) and automobiles 
(5.5 percent). 

In nonmanufacturing 11 of the ‘17 industries surveyed reported 
gains in employment and 8 showed larger pay rolls. In the aggregate, 
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there were approximately 30,000 fewer workers on the pay rolls of 
these 17 nonmanufacturing industries and $900,000 less in weekly 
wages. 

Employment during August in the various services of the Federg| 
Government showed a gain of 13.2 percent over the preceding mont} 
Pay rolls which were in excess of $171,000,000 were 6.4 percent large; 
than in July. A substantial part of the gain in employment may bh» 
attributed to the Works Program for which the first monthly statistic 
showed over 143,000 workers employed. Approximately 113,009 
of this number were working on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration; the remainder were employed by the 
various Federal agencies receiving allotments from the Works 
Progress fund. 

Pronounced gains in employment of the month were registered ip 
construction projects financed by direct governmental appropriations 
and in emergency conservation work. Increases also occurred in the 
executive, military, and legislative services of the Federal Government. 

The most marked decrease in employment during August was in 
the emergency-work program. Small losses were shown in the judicial 
service, in construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and in construction projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows employment and _ pay-roll 
indexes and per capita weekly earnings in August 1935 for all manv- 
facturing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, and for class I steam railroads, with percentage changes over 
the month and year intervals, except in the few cases referred to in 
footnotes, for which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 
shows for the same industries as in table 1, so far as data are available, 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, together 
with percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 
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Olls of HP rable 1. Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
veekly Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, August 1935 (Preliminary 
: Figures) 
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' Preliminary source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
? Not available. 
) Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Hours and Earnings in August 1935 in All Manufacturing Industrie, 
(Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries orenaaaary Figures) 








' 


average hours worked! A verage hourly ear. 














per week | ing 
Industry | Percentage Percentag, 
change ! change 
Aver- from- Aver- rom 

=" Dea age in 
August} | August 

1935 | July |August) 1935 | July Anyone 

| 1935 1934 193; 1934 

_ 

| Cents 

All manufacturing industries combined - 36.6 | +4.0 | +7.3 |) 56.8] —0 

Class I steam railroads......._____- I. 

Coal mining: ~ | 
Anthracite__....____. | 24.1 |—-10.1 |—11.8 | 83.2) +.8 
Bituminous_-___ __ Be: | 21.8 /4+19.8})—27] 737] .0| 4 

Metalliferous mining_- | 38.0} +4.1 | +7.7] 58.0] +.3 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 37.5 | +5.3 | +9.7] 47.0) —.6 

Crude-petroleum producing______- | 36.4] +.6| —-1.2] 76.7 .4 

Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph .__._- | 38.6/4+13)' —.3] 76.0 —1.4 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas... __- 39.4) +.5| +18] 74.9) —L-¢ 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and main- | | 

3 eee eee Se eee ae -------| 48] +.2] 41.1] 61.9] —.2 

Trade: 
Wholesale. ___- 41.5} +.2) 421] 645) -1.1 
Re 2.1) +.5) +5.3| 51.6) —.4| - 

General merchandising.__._____- 38.4) +.3 | +2.2 | 48.2) 6 
Other than pe mentees 43.1); +.5| +5.7]| 52.5 .6 

ER acsege | 47.8| .0| 44.7 | 227.5] 0 

Laundries__._______ | 41.3) -1.2) +44] 363) —.5 

Dyeing and cleaning. | 41.4 —.7 | —2.7) 43.1 | —1.8 

| iS eee | @® (3) (3) (3) | (3) 

Brokerage. ween | @ (3) | @) @) | @) 

Insurance... __ : @) | @ | & Oi &® 

Building construction ___- 31.0) +.3/ 491) 808) +.7 





1 Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
? The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
3 Not available. 


Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Govy- 
ernment is of two general classes: (1) Employment either in the 
executive, judicial, legislative, or military services, and on various 
construction projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2 
employment on relief work, where the work itself and the system of 
payment is of an emergency-relief character. Data for these two 
types of Federal employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 















































Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of the United States 
Government, August 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 
Employment Pay roll 

Per- : Per- 
Kind of service centage centage 

August July August July - 

1935 1935 | Change) , “1935 1935 | Chane 
Total services - -- : 1, 630, 183 |! 1, 440,087 | +13. 2 |$171, 659, 653 |$161, 314, 734 | +64 
Executive service 2 770, 336 | 1 731,539 | +65.3 | 115,789,800 | 111, 110, 245 4.2 
Judicial service_... , 1, 732 1, 766 —1.9 470, 939 473, 044 ' 
Slative service...................- 5, 147 5, 014 +2.7 1, 204, 204 1, 181, 349 +19 
ET cctv ccnceedcotmacces 269, 459 261,067 | +3.2 | 20,846,275 | 20, 680, 446 r.d 

Construction projects financed by 

i eas 394, 509 405, 332 —2.7 | 25,292,656 | 24, 968, 785 tls 

Construction projects financed by 
| Se eee eee 9, 415 9, 581 —1.7 1, 020, 208 1, 001, 653 thd 

Construction projects financed by di- 
The Wake Promean sppeepriations... 36, 491 25, 788 | +41.5 2, 604, 822 1, 890, 209 42. 

iicccibpinrewranion --| BSE Feccdcccoscelecsanccs| Mauve i----- asl. 
! Revised. 


2 24,174 employees of the Works Progress Administration included for which pay roll is not availabe. 
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ble 4 Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal 
Agencies, August 1935 (Preliminary Figures 








Employment | Pay roll 

| Per- | | Per- 
“7 ere eeenee See | centage 
| ANS | July 1935 | °P98| august 1985 | July 1935 | Change 


oe | 


Group 


J] groups —17.4 | $63,992,155 





hes . | ; 
mergency Work Program... | 1,401,394 | 1,928,789 | —27.3 | 37,823,716 | 53,136,834 | —28.8 
nergency Conservation Work. 588,582 | 480,586 | +22.5 | 26,168,439 | 22,074,577 | +185 





Coverage of Reports 


\loNTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are now available 
: the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; (2) 17 
onpmanufacturing industries, including building construction; (3) 
lass I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. The 
ports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and non- 
nanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large 
» be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads 
re compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and include 
lemployees. The data for the various Federal services and agencies 
iso cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four groups include a majority of the wage and salary 
orkers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, information 
snot available for certain other large employment groups—notably, 


wricultural work, professional service, and domestic and personal 
bervice. 


Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935: Revised Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month 
{July 1935. The tabular data are the same as those published in 
he Employment and Pay Rolls (formerly Trend of Employment) 
amphlet for July except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial Employment 
Manufacturing Industries 


TakinG the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of factory employment and pay rolls for July stood 
at 79.5 and 65.3, respectively. Compared with the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year, the employment index for July 1935 
showed an increase of 1 percent and the current pay-rolls index a gain 
of 7.9 percent. 
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The most pronounced increase in employment from June to Jj 
in the separate industries was a seasonal rise of 67.5 percent in {h 
canning and preserving industry. A gain of 11.8 percent in the rj 
and phonograph industry was also seasonal. A number of industry, 
related to building construction showed employment gains. _ 
these were plumbers’ supplies (9.8 percent), sawmills (9. 7 Perce 
millwork (6.9 nereent) -hriel (2 K momeoms)\—- 4 -+- 
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The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed fron 
reports supplied by representative establishments in 90 manufactur 
ing industries, the 3-year average, 1923-25, being taken as the base 0! 
100. In July, reports were received from 23,501 establishment 
employing 3,738,194 workers whose earnings in 1 week ending neare! 
July 15 were $75,228,168. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries combin¢i 
were $20.12 in July, a decrease of 1.6 percent in comparison wit! 
June. 
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Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
nt in qgggtals do not report man-hours. Consequently, average hours and 
the raiqmerage hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by a smaller 
ndustymmber Of establishments than are used in computing per capita 
kly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls. Man- 
gata are not published for any industry for which available 
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The most pronounced increase in employment from June to Jul Som 
in the separate industries was a seasonal rise of 67.5 percent in tha tas 
canning and preserving industry. A gain of 11.8 percent in the raqimveT92 


and phonograph industry was also seasonal. A number of industrqmmumb 
related to building construction showed employment gains. Amommmecs!) 
these were plumbers’ supplies (9.8 percent), sawmills (9.7 pe rcent) pur 
millwork (6.9 percent), brick (2.5 percent), and structural metal wogmpior™ 
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(1.7 percent). The agricultural implement industry, an indicator of 
farm purchasing power, continued to take on more workers, the gaiy 
from June to July being 5.5 percent, bringing the index for the industry 
to 116.7, the highest point since May 1930. The lowest point was 264 
in October 1932. Compared with the corresponding month of lag 
year, the employment index for the agricultural implement industry 
showed an increase of 68.4 percent. The machine-tool industry, 
which is a barometer of orders placed for power-driven, metal-cutting 
machinery, also continued to take on more workers, the increase jp 
July being 4.6 percent. The expansion in this industry, which begar 
in November of last year, brought the July employment index 
89.0, the highest since March 1931. 

The most pronounced decline in employment in manufacturing 
industries in July (34.3 percent) was in the electric and steam car. 
building industry, and was due primarily to the completion of contracts 
and lack of new orders. Locomotive plants reported a drop of 29§ 
percent in number of workers. Seasonal factors were primarily 
responsible for the declines in employment of 23.4 percent in millinery, 
14.1 percent in fertilizers, 11.0 percent in silverware, 12.7 percent in 
women’s clothing, 8.8 percent in men’s furnishings, 8.0 percent in 
cutlery, and 5.5 percent in confectionery. The automobile industry 
reduced the number of workerson pay rolls 6.1 percent and weekly wage 
disbursements 8.3 percent. Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills reported 1 percent fewer employees and a 7.7 percent lowe 
weekly wage bill. The durable goods group of industries showed 
losses of 0.3 percent in employment and 3.5 percent in pay rolls, and 
the nondurable goods group reported gains of 0.1 percent in both 
items. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed from 
reports supplied by representative establishments in 90 manufactur 
ing industries, the 3-year average, 1923-25, being taken as the base or 
100. In July, reports were received from 23,501 establishments 
employing 3,738,194 workers whose earnings in 1 week ending nearest 
July 15 were $75,228,168. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries combined 
were $20.12 in July, a decrease of 1.6 percent in comparison with 
June. 
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Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
tals do not report man-hours. Consequently, average hours and 
erage hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by a smaller 
»mber of establishments than are used in computing per capita 
eekly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls. Man- 
pur data are not published for any industry for which available 
formation covers less than 20 percent of all employees in that 
ndustry. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
eek, average hourly earnings, and per capita weekly earnings in 
nanufacturing industries in July are presented in table 1. Percent- 
vo changes from June 1935 to July 1935 and from July 1934 to July 
{this year are also given in this table. 
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Furniture............-.---- 


Lighting equipment............----.-...--.-- 


Brass, bronze, and copper products. -----.. 
Clocks and watches and time-recording 


Aluminum manufactures..._.......-------- 


Steam railroad. .........--------.-------.- 
Nonferrous metals and their products __- 
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Machine tools.........---- v 
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Indexes and Estimates of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls 








InpExes of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing jy 
dustries combined, for the durable-goods group, and for the no 
durable-goods group, by months from January 1934 to July 193: 
inclusive, are given in table 2. Estimates of employment and weekly 
pay rolls for all manufacturing industries combined are also given 

The diagram on page 1069 indicates the trend of factory employ. 
ment and pay rolls from January 1919 to July 1935. ; 








Table 2.—Indexes and Estimates of Employment and Pay Rolls in Al! Man, 
facturing Industries Combined and Indexes of Employment and Pay Rj 
in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ! 


















































{Indexes based on 3-year average, 1923-25= 100.0] 
Indexes 
| ' 
ee All manufac- . 
pec ye Estimated | turing indus- | ? ai aa Nondurable 
Year and month : pay rolls | tries combined group goods grou; 
wees (1 week) 
earners | 
Em- Em Em- 
Pay Pay Pay 
loy- : loy Jloy- } 
ment rolls mont rolis mon ee 
1934 
a 6, 146, 000 |$109, 806, 000 73.3 54.0 59.8 41.6 87.9 6 
February. --.--- EEE hese 6, 514, 200 | 123, 395, 000 77.7 60. 6 63. 5 47.9 93. 0 7 
March......................] 6,770,100 | 131,852, 000 80.8 64.8 67.1 52.8 95.4 ‘ 
ae 6, 906, 100 | 136, 962, 000 82.4 67.3 70. 0 57.4 95. 8 \ 
a 6,912,600 | 136, 575, 000 82.5 67.1 71.5 58. 6 94.3 Al 
c ) Sa - : 6, 799, 900 | 132, 040, 000 81.1 64.9 70.8 56.9 92.3 
ee eee ee 78.7 60. 5 67.4 49.9 90.8 
| EEE ee Sa 6, 666, 200 | 126, 603, 000 79. 5 62.2 66. 1 50.0; 94.0 
September... 6, 351,900 | 118, 089, 000 75.8 58.0 64. 2 45.5 | 88.2 { 
SE ao 6, 569,500 | 124, 138, 000 78.4 61.0 62.8 46.4) 95.1 
November........ __.. _| 6,435,000 | 121,085,000} 76.8 59. 5 62. 2 46.1 | 92.4 
December--.....-.-..-.....| 6,886,100 | 128,593,000 | 78.0 | 63.2) 64.3 50.4) 92.7 
| — . 
Average. .....-- sasbinidls 6, 600, 100 | 126, 012, 000 78.8 61.9 65.8 50.3 92.7 
1935 
SR ee eee eS 6, 595, 700 | 130, 503, 000 78.7 64.1 66. 1 52.5 92.3 y 
Deen ........... ‘ _| 6,809,000 | 140, 618, 000 81.2 69. 1 69. 3 58. 6 94. | 8 
a ee _| 6,906,300 | 143, 927, 000 82.4 70.7 70.8 60. 5 94.8 3 
April--- _......--...-.-| 6,906, 100 | 144, 075, 000 82.4 70.8 71.6 61.8 94.0 8 
eS. 6, 795, 500 | 139, 325, 000 81.1 68. 5 71.3 60. 1 91. 6 79 
RFE FE ae Sat HE 6, 669, 200 | 135, 246, 000 79. 6 66. 4 69. 5 57.6 90. 4 i 
SONY... . se... .......-.) © OE, BD | 1 79.5 65.3 69. 3 aed 90. : 











1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the December 1934 and subsequent issues of his 
pamphlet, or the March 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries, and Private 
Building Construction 









INCREASED employment from June to July was shown in 9 of the !’ 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed while gains in pay rolls wer 
reported for 10. The largest gains in number of workers were ! 
laundries (2.6 percent), brokerage houses (1.6 percent), private build 
ing construction (1.4 percent), and power and light (1.1 percent). 

Among the 8 industries which showed declines were: Anthracit 
mining (13 percent), bituminous-coal mining (10.1 percent), and ret# 
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1070 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—OCTOBER 1935 


trade (3.7 percent). The decline in employment in retail trade y,, 
largely seasonal, general merchandising and wearing apparel stop, 
suffering the greatest losses. The reduction in number of workers jy 
coal mines was largely a retrenchment after the large gains of th 
preceding month. In the aggregate, there were approximately 147 (\jj 
fewer workers on the pay rolls of the 17 nonmanufacturing industrig 
surveyed in July than in June. Weekly pay rolls were approximately 
$5,000,000 less than in the month preceding. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita weekly earning, 
average hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings in Jly 
for 13 of the trade, public utility, mining, and service industria 
together with percentage changes from June 1935 and July 1934 
are shown in table 3. Similar information, except indexes of employ. 
ment and pay rolls, is also presented for private building construction, 
Man-hour data and indexes of employment and pay rolls are no 
available for banking, brokerage, or insurance establishments, but 
the table shows percentage changes in employment, pay rolls, and pe 
capita weekly earnings for these three industries. 
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1072 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW——OCTOBER 1935 
Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Trade, Public-Utility, Mining I abl 
2 . ! a 
and Service Industries 
InDEXEs of employment and pay rolls in 13 trade, public utili, 
mining, and service industries and 2 subdivisions under retail tra, 
are shown by months in table 4 for the period, January 1934 to July N 
1935. 
; Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to July 193; _ 
Febrt 
[12-month average, 1929= 100.0] _ 
= May. 
; ; Bituminous-coal , ; Quarrying and no. [oe 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining mo 
a 
Month | Octo 
Employ- Employ- | Employ- Employ- |... Nove 
ment Pay rolls meant | Pay rolls meant Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls Dees 
| ee ee, a roe oe ; 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 1935 1934 14; J — 
ja Belieee dt ae, Bee oe Ot uM etl = J 
| 
January__.____/64.1 62.9 |73. 2 |57.5 [75.8 |s0.0 |51.3 (59. 6 s0.6 44.3 |25.4 [30.1 (39.7 36.9 21 
February... ..|63.2 |64.4 (65.8 |64.3 |76.1 81.1 |54.6 (66. 1 |40.3 /44.3 |26.0 29.9 [38.8 37.3 21. 
March........|67.5 |51.4 |82.4 |38.9 |77.8 |81.6 |58.9 |67.5 |39.8 |45.0 |25.9 |30.9 420 40.5 21.1 % 
April. __. -\58.2 |52.6 |51.7 |49.9 |72.2 |74.3 |51.4 |45.0 |41.7 |46.0 (27.2 |31.8 |48.7 |45.3 29.9 
May. -.. 63.8 |53.5 |64.0 |49.5 |76.7 |75.3 |54.4 |49.1 |40.8 [44.4 (25.6 uA 54.3 |49.5 (35.0 32) 
June...........|57.5 |56.8 |53.3 [66.0 176.7 |77.9 |55.1 |64.7 /41.0 {46.0 |26.7 /31.5 [56.6 [50.4 37.0 ss — 
July..........|53.6 |49.4 /42.3 /87.5 |77.0 |70.0 |49.7 35.9 39.9 |45.2 |25.1 31.1 |55.6 |50.9 35.0 4 Janu 
August...___./49.5 |.___- 39.7 |... 7.11... 50.4 |...../42.7 |... l27.0 |.....|54.7 |.....|34.0 Febr 
September. __|56.9 |____- 47.0 |... 5g ere 151.4 [22-2423 foo 125.9 |.....|53.3 |... (32.4 Mare 
October. ......|58.5 |-...- 48.3 |.....| LS ancealtell locos |) oe [28.2 |.....151.8 |.....|32 April 
J November... ../60.7 |....- 6.9 }..<55 179.8 |..... (58.3 |..... 43.2 |..... 28.5 |..... 49. 5 4 May. 
; December... ../61.6 |-.--- 62.3 |....- (79.7 |-.... 57.0 |_...- 44.4 |... j29. 4 }..... \42. 1 | 3. ¢ ws 
ae | } | i ose e y. 
; Average. |59.6 |.....|55.9 |____. 77.2 |.....|54.2 |_..../41.6 |.....|26.7 |.....[48.9 |_...|29.¢ Augu 
| | | Septe 
—— Octol 
Electric-railroad ané ~e 
Crude petroleum Telephone and tele- "ae —_— motor-bus oper: Dece 
producing grap tion and mainte 
factured gas nance a 
~— Empl Empl | Empl ‘Emp = 
mpiloy- mMploy- | » mploy- employ- | p...,. 
ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay! 
| | | F - l 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1985 | 1934 | 1935 1954 145 HR 
| | | 
ee OE CS ey Oe Ac ee BE ey Sl Se ee a em’ 
January --.___- 73.2 |74.9 |53.0 |55.5 |70.2 |70.5 \69.0 (73.9 |82.2 |82.7 |73.8 |78.0 |70.5 |71.2 59.2. 2! 
February......|72. 4 |74.2 |50.5 |54.9 /69.8 70.0 /67.9 \72.9 /81.2 |82.2 [74.4 |78.3 |71.0 |71.0 60.1 6) MB rey 
March.........|72.8 |74.0 |52.5 |56.0 |70.0 |69.8 |70.4 |75.3 |81.7 |82.2 |75.6 |79.4 |71.7 |71.3 62.2 634 
Tv Sepa” 74.0 |74.9 |53.4 |56.7 |70.2 69.7 |68.8 |73.1 |82.4 [82.6 |76.8 79.0 |72.2 |71.4 62.9 6) Roan 
i ee 76.7 |76.0 |56.4 |57.8 |70.2 |70.0 |71.4 |73.7 |83. 1 |83.2 |77.6 |79.8 |72.6 [71.6 63.0. 63 
| June...........|80.0 |76.5 \56.9 |58.3 |70.4 |70.2 |71.3 |74.4 |84.0 (83.8 |77.8 |79.8 |73.2 |71.7 63.2 | 6.) TR tof; 
: ee 81.6 |76.8 60.0 \59.2 |71.0 |70.3 |72.3 |75.7 |85.0 |84.7 |81.1 |81.5 |73.1 |71.5 63.8 04 
. August_._____. 82.7 |....- 61.2 |____- 71.0 |..... 74.0 |..... 85.6 |....- 79.9 |__..- 3 er 62.8 
September. _-. mS bosses 50.7 |..... 70.9 |..... = 85.8 |..... 79.3 |..... 72.5 |....- 62.4 |... . 
October - _.___- 70.5 |..... 60.8 |... 70.3 |..... 74.9 |... 85.8 |... -. 80.6 |... 72.2 |... 63.0 gail 
November...._ 78.8 |.._-- 59.0 |....- 69.9 |____. 72.2 |..... 85.5 |....- BO fan il 61.8 
December... -. 78.7 |.....|50.5 |..... 69.7 |..... ce | ae 83.6 |....- _ 5 5 eee = * eee 62.3 
H Average.|77.7 |.....|6.0 |... 70.3 |.....|71.5 }..... $3.8 |..... “y) ee 71 |..... 62.2 .... MiBtak 
| | ; 
q i Commpaseite indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, wil! be fous! 
: in the November 1934 and subsequent issues of this pamphlet, or the February 1935 and subsequent issvt! 





of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year-round hotels will be found in the June | 
issue of this pamphlet, or the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. the 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to July 1935— 
Continued 








————— 


Retail trade—other 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade | Retail trade—general | “than general mer- 
merchandising chandising 





Employ- 
ment 


Month Employ- 


ment Pay rolls Pay rolls Pay rolls 


Pay rolls 





1934 1934 1934 | 1935 1935 


60.3 |63. . -5 |59.0 |59. ; -3 (71.1 
61.0 |64. , . 2 58.8 | 59. . . 2 |68.9 
62.0 |65. ‘ .2 59.8 |60. ; .7 171.5 
63.1 |64. . -6 161.2 162. . .5 \74.0 
62. 6 . . -4 74.5 
‘ \ . 7 |73.9 
69. 5 
66. 9 
74. 
77.3 
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Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
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Employ- | Pa — 


ment Pay rolls 


y rolls 


1935 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 
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\62. 7 
64.4 
66.9 
68.3 
68. 2 
66. 6 
65. 9 
64.8 





























Employment on Class I Railroads 


AccorpineG to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there were 1,006,495 workers, exclusive of executives and officials, 
employed in July by class I railroads—that is, roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over. This represents a gain of 0.3 per- 
cent over the total of 1,003,042 workers reported in June. The 
total compensation in July of all employees, except executives and 
officials, was $134,992,051 compared with $131,887,181 in June, a 
gain of 2.4 precent. 

The Commission’s preliminary index of employment for July, 
taking the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100, is 57. The final June 
index is 56.8. , 

Table 5 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
the 15th day of June and July 1935 and total pay rolls for these 
entire months. In these tabulations, data for the occupational 
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group reported as ‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” 4), 


omitted. Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Commer, 
Commission excluded reports of switching and terminal companig 
from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the mont}, 
shown in the table, therefore, are not comparable with the totg| 


July 1935 


published for the months prior to January 1933. 


Table 5.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, June ang 


[From — reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occy 


pations ares 














Number of employees 


Occupation 


| at middle of month 





| June 1935 


July 1935 





June 1935 | July 193; 





tinct scontentiteanshecstees -------| 1,008, 042 


1, 006, 495 


| $134, 992, 05) 








Professional, clerical, and general___.................-- 163, 274 
ESET CO ET ae eee 84, 877 
Stenographers and typists. _..._.___- Se See < 15, 336 | 

Maintenance of way and structures_______- : , 228, 795 
Laborers, extra gang and work train___-_-__-_- 34, 331 
Track and roadway section laborers-._......_--- | 114,356 

Maintenance of equipment and stores._...............| 271,224 
th bi idi?ebshueiptarestesches<ncadseoeh © GE 
ll tT Nie a TGS A NE A TM 8, 734 
RE SE a es a = -| 38, 380 
nds wed endian dn dadiobviheh as apes 59, 389 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, ‘power plants, and | 

elie A -| 20, 472 


Common laborers (shop, engine “houses, ‘power 


plants, and stores)... ........- bal 17, 647 
Transportation, other than train, engine vand yard_ A” Ne A | 123,346 
Station ear ee EOS itn RE RRS cory ES Sal 23, 439 
Telegrap telephoners, and towermen_____.____ | 14, 260 
Truckers (stations, wa.ehouses, and platforms) ._. -| 17, 391 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen----_. 16, 597 
Transportation, yardmasters, switch a and hos- 
nae ree mere =a mt P 12, 193 
Transportation, train and engine. - eulats virete Ot ow cawe idl 204, 210 
EEE SI IE 5 a EE vm -| 22, 778 
Road brakemen and flagmen.--............-.-..---! 46, 516 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. -_-___------ 34, 877 
Road engineers and motormen....._........_-...-.- 27, 590 
Road firemen and helpers......................-.-. 30, 268 





Trend of Employment, by States 





163, 366 
84, 834 
15, 427 

234, 632 
36, 647 

117, 306 

270, 672 
55, 151 

8, 609 
38, 505 
59, 233 


20, 565 


17,710 | 


123, 168 
23, 454 
14, 326 
17, 047 
16, 618 


12, 216 
202, 441 
22, 674 
46, 556 
34, 569 


27, 350 


29, 881 








own separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the respective ¢ zroups| 


Total earnings (monthly 





24, 933, 2 
12, 347, 706 


2, 073, 837 


21, 034, 48 


2, 444, 429 
7, 809, 102 


33, 625, 566 


7, 760, 852 
1, 323, 669 
5, 570, 005 
6, 099, 981 


1, 216, 704 


2, 357, 201 
37, 493, 65 
5, 407, 063 
7, 280, 385 
4, 908, 41f 
7, 178, 18 
5, 174, 917 






CHANGES in employment and pay rolls from June to July 1935 are 
shown by States in table 6 for all groups combined, except building 
construction, and for all manufacturing industries combined. Data 
concerning groups which have appeared in this table in previous 
issues of this pamphlet are available on the Bureau’s office records. 

The percentage changes shown in the table, unless otherwise noted, 
are unweighted. That is, the industries included in the manufactur 
ing group and in the grand total have not been weighted according 


to their relative importance. 
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216, 704 
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2, 357, 201 
7, 493, 654 
5, 407, 083 
7, 280, 385 
4, 903, 41° 
7, 178, 18 
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Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 
ments in June and July 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


‘figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
‘ by cooperating State organizations] 








—_—— 


Total—All groups | Manufacturing 





ia Per- | Per- 
Geographic divi- cent | amount cent- Amount 


sion and State age | of —_ 
pay roll of pay roll 
change! (1 week) change) "(1 week) 


from 
June July 1935 June July 1935 


1935 | 1935 





-|13, 905) 783, 247 
761; 48,871 


675 40, 357 
456 15, 780 
-|?8,687| 426, 558 
Rhode Island__| 1,245) 82,023 
Connecticut_..| 2,131} 169, 658 
tie __|31, 020) 1, 717, 152 
18, 348} 728, 636 
} 3,707; 239, 637 
Pennsylvania._| 8,965! 748,879 
East North Cen- 
tral 19, 611| 1, 771, 616 


8,319) 513, 162 


513, 767 
38, 967 


32, 832 
9, 072 
233, 404 
61, 718 
137, 774 
963 


” $79, 104 
213, 499 
442, 870 


1, 292, 384 
364, 790 
141, 018 
296, 476 
352, 341 
187, 760 


184, 893 
41, 121 
28, 775 
74, 987 

864! 


1, 824) 
10, 104 
27, 218 


8, 629 
58, 397 


3, 468 
56, 791 
51, 487 

125, 526 
50, 826 
67, 305 





Lael + 


| 
~ 
Ta 2 


+ obi bees 


Coons GFK Ower +> Or 


4, 698, 343 
8, 199, 202 


28, 208, 499 
7, 865, 043 
2, 782, 887 
6, 504, 318 
8, 161, 872 
2, 894, 879 


3, 969, 580 
879, 087 
583, 826 

1, 588, 585 

19, 933 
39, 236 
220, 125 
638, 788 

6, 599, 860 
170, 240 
970, 472 


113, 701 
989, 629 
1, 042, 446 
1, 606, 675 
602, 
874, 467 
229, 880 


2, 069, 895 
545, 947 
843, 533 
588, 371 

92, 044 


1, 525, 093 
189, 413 
305, 237 
202, 863 
827, 580 


btitidics +e 
Iti pietbh ss 


| 
es 


oor oe Se 


I 
-rNs 
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sh 
Dee ARM KWANWNHNAAI0 AG 
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! | 
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COB ANHSSHW LH BK Ae wos 


iis is 
+ii 
a Oa 
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171, 124 


11, 378| 392, 194 
7| 87,446 

54, 881 
‘ | 154, 007 
North Dakota_| '569| 4, 918 
South Dakota-| 520] _ 5, 536; 
Nebraska 1,360} 30, 584 
Kansas........|* 1,766 
South Atlantic _ 10, 612 
229 
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+. 
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ble! IH 
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dt 
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273, 283) 
1,796, 482 
794, 684) 
1, 565, 732 
2, 315, 177 
1, 774, 065 
722, 699 
1, 322, 178 
583, 023 15, 738 


3, 750, 882 138, 815 
1, 339, 838 . 30, 356 
55, 174 
45, 577 

7, 708 


77, 43 
18,077 
19, 753 

864, , 10, 111 
1, 567, 478| +1.4 35, 002 


| 
o 
| 
~ 


Virginia 
West Virginia_| 1, 232 
North Carolina} 1, 262 
South Carolina; 663 
Geo: 1, 476 


1,188| 33,251 


4,416) 238, 335 
1,413; 78, 282 
1,234) 78,575 
1,201; 67,678 

568; 13,800 


4,449 167, 085 
$658; 20,196 
987; 40, 261 
1,427; 39,951 
1,382| 66,678 


' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

‘Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional services, and trucking and handling. 

‘ Includes laundering and cleaning, but does not include food, canning, and preserving. 

‘ Includes laundries. 

‘Includes miscellaneous services and building and contracting. 

Wetaaes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 

We percen change. 

‘Includes elecastion, miscellaneous services (theaters), and restaurants. 

‘Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
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Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Est. blish 
ments in June and July 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Cop. 
Total—All groups Manufacturing 

secu ttehainien | See. | ag i PP Fe = 

Geographic divi- |) Ume)* umber) cent- | amount | ae |Num-|Number) cent- |) amount ent 

sion and State |Derof| on pay | age | crnayrol| ,28¢ | berof| on pay | age | pay rol] 2 
estab-| roll (change (1 week) changejestab-| roll (change ra ) Change 

lish- | July | from | ji4. 1935 | from | lish-| July | from j > ae | from 

ments} 1935 | June y June |ments| 1935 | June | *™Y 1% 7. 

1935 | | 1935 1935 | 1935 

} i } a: 

Mountain..._____| 4,261) 110, 984 +50 $2, 449,094) +2.6) 560) 37,053) +18.7) $754,166 +49 } 
Montana-.-_-_-_- 749 16,029} +.5 418, 204; +5.8 80 4,156) +2.7 98,912 is 
Idaho. pmbak .| 466 9, 664) +13. 2 192, 784; +6.2 50 4, 068) +-29.8 78,913 +15 
Wyoming.....| 336) 7,873) +.3) 201,534, —.4) 42) 1,714) +21 47,651 +27 
Colorado......| 1,036) 37,986) +3.5 833,209; +1.0| 184) 14,087) +10.9 295, 186 +3 5 
New Mexico-_- 364 6,806, +.8 127,819} —4.5 23 1,069) —5.5> 19,693) —9¢ 
Arizona.......| 504 11,195} -—8.1 236, 125} —8.0 41 2,519} —1.1 46,045) -44 
Utah Er 563 18, 297) +24. 6) 358, 147; +14.9 109 8, 630) +67. 2 145,714) +467 
Nevada... .- 243 3,134; +1.8 81,272} +1.5 31 810 +.6 22,052} +9 
Pacific___ Shiela ea 804; 388,779) +4.8) 9,427,751) +3.4| 1,726) 211,967) +9.5) 4,891,042 +5, 
Washington_..| 2,875) 79,481) +10.4, 1,732,688) +8.2 38, 986) 4-24.7 759,012 +2), 
| | 1,199) 46,431) +-3.7) 1,000,163) +2.8) 255 26, 248; +7.0 §24,101) +34 
California-.--._- 107,730| 263,867; +8.4| 6,694,900' +2.8| 988) 146,783| +6.5| 3,607,999 +2; 























© Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
Industrial Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A coMPARISON of July employment and pay-roll totals with June 
totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over is made in table 7. These changes are computed from reports 
received from identical establishments in each of the months con- 
sidered. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building con- 
struction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this in- 
dustry have not been included in these city totals. 
































Table 7.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in July 1935 as Compared 
with June 1935 

Number of Per- | Per- 
establish- | Number on payroll | centage ran yf =. | centage 

Cities ments re- change | change 

ss — | — 

t une une 

months | J4ne 1935 | July 1935 | “jog, | June 1935 | July 1935 | ‘99. 
New York City.....---. 14, 183 573, 144 560, 918 —2.1 | 15, 258,452 | 14,941,104 | -21 
Chicago, Ill_..........--- 3, 531 329, 796 $22,337 | —2.3 | 8,071,739 | 7,916,147 -1.! 
Philadelphia, Pa-.._.--. 2, 724 216, 519 214, 810 —.8 | 5,008,627 | 4,937, 145 —L4 
Detroit, Mich........... 1, 497 306, 434 290,303 | —5.3 | 7,778,000 | 7,200,565 -f.) 
Los Angeles, Calif_-___- 2, 383 121, 103 120, 312 —.7 | 2,979,393 | 2,977, 53! -.1 
Cleveland, Ohio... ._.. 1, 788 121, 387 120,078 | —1.1 | 2,837,060, 2,768,377 —24 
St. Louis, Mo.......---- 1, 721 116, 262 115, 714 —.5 | 2,568,924 | 2,608,012 tLe 
Baltimore, Md......_- 1,324 78, 231 77,239 | —13) 1,683,754 | 1,654,853 Li 
Boston, Mass.........--- 3, 794 152, 879 153,351 | +.3 | 3,551,684 | 3,596,182 +1.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa....+.-_.. 1, 377 148, 092 145,154 | —2.0 | 3,159,529 | 2,996, 885 —5.1 
San Francisco, Calif-. - 1, 501 79, 142 81,120 | +2.5 | 2,006,616 | 2, 123,357 +13 
Buffalo, N. Y....------- 869 64, 862 62,754 | —3.2| 1,498,895 | 1,423,149 5! 
Milwaukee, Wis......-_. 675 66, 274 66,739 | +.7)| 1,533,428 | 1,548,141 +1. 
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Public Employment 


ALTHOUGH industrial employment in July was slightly below the 
june level, a small increase occurred in employment in the regular 
encies of the Federal Government. Including the executive, judi- 
ial, legislative, and military services, as well as construction projects 
snanced wholly or partially from Federal funds, the number of em- 
loyees on pay rolls of the United States Government totaled 1,440,087 
1 July. The most pronounced decline was reported in the number 
of workers employed on projects financed from funds of the Recon- 
truction Finance Corporation. (See table 8.) 

Due to a contraction in the emergency-work program, the num- 
er of employees on Federal relief work also declined during the 
nonth. In July, 1,928,789 workers were employed on the emergency- 
work program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, a 
decrease of 4.6 percent in comparison with the number reported in 
une. On the other hand, enrollment in Civilian Conservation Camps 
increased by more than 12 percent. 

The principal changes in Federal employment and pay rolls during 
the month interval are indicated by table 8. 


Table 8.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 








Employment Per- Pay roll 


cent- 
age 
July change July 











Federal service: 


Executive . ! 731, 529 +1.9 ($111, 110, 248 | $109, 300, 324 
1, 766 —4.7 473, 044 449, 217 

5,014 +2.9 1, 181, 349 1, 154, 868 
261, 067 . +1.0 | 20,689, 446 21, 364, 278 


405, 332 ‘ —2.2 | 24,968, 785 25, 386, 962 
9, 581 » —19.5 1, 001, 653 1, 191, 336 


tary 
Construction projects financed by 
riwse 


Construction projects financed by 
R. F.C 


Construction projects financed by 
regular governmental appropria- 
tions 25, 788 —1.5 1, 890, 209 1, 904, 454 


Emergency-work program 1, 928, 789 —4.6 | 53,136,834 54, 260, 051 
Emergency conservation work_._| ? 480, 586 +12.4 | 2 22,074,577 | * 19, 766,881 























Pa ~~ 116 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions 
1 Includes 40,368 employees and a pay roll of $5,217,265 included in executive service. 
‘Includes 38,451 employees and a pay roll of $4,044,676 included in executive service. 
Executive, Legislative, Military, and Judicial Services of the 
Federal Government 


During July employment increased in the executive, legislative, 
and military services of the Federal Government. The judicial 
branch, however, showed a decline of 4.7 percent. 

The information concerning employment in the executive depart- 
ments is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the various 
departments and offices of the United States Government. The 
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figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data fo, 
the legislative, judicial, and military services are collected an, 
tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Information concerning the number of employees in the executiy, 
departments of the Federal Government is shown in table 4. Dat, 
for employees working in the District of Columbia are shown sepa. 
rately. 


Table 9. 





Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, July 1934 
June 1935, and July 1935 








| 


Outside District of 














District of Columbia Columbia | Entire servic 
Item | | i 
|Perma- | Tempo- Perma-| Tempo-| Perma-| Tempo 
nent | rary! | Pl | pent | rary! | T°! | nent | rary! | otal 
Number of employees: | 
July 1934................| 81,742} 8,396) 90,138) 503,198) 93,988) 597, 186) 584,940) 102, 384! 687, 394 
dl =e 92,727; 11,250) 103,977) 516, 166) 98,093) 614, 259) 608,893) 109, 343 71s, 2 
Pe Ce cubsthteseccsa 94,210) 10,525) 104,735) 521, 185) 105, 619) 626, 804) 615, 395) 116, 144 2731, 53 
Gain or loss: 





July 1934 to July 1935_~|+12, 468) +-2, 129|+-14, 597|+17, 987|+11, 631/+29, 618 +30, 455) +13, 760 +44, 215 

June 1935 to July 1935._| +1, 483 —725 +758, +5,019|) +7, 526'+-12, 545, +6, 502) +6, 801 +13, 393 
Percentage change: | 

July 1934 to July 1935__| +15. 25) +25. 36) +16.19) +3.57| +12.37| +4.96) +5. 21! +13.44) +6, 43 

June 1935 to July 1935_- +1.6| -—6.44 +.73 +.97| +7.67| +2.04) +1.07| +6.22) +1.8% 
Labor turn-over, July 1935: 














Additions? __...-._._.- 2,528 1,661 4,189 12,055) 27,943) 39,998) 14,583) 29,604 44, 1s7 
Separations?_........__- 1,727| 1,462} 3,189) 7, 560) 20, 251 27,811| 9,287) 21,713) 31,00 
Turn-over rate per 100__..-- ee 13.43) 3.06) = 19. 88 +? 1. © 19.26 4.2 








1 Not including field employees of the Post Office Department and 41,642 employees hired under letters o/ 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,422,437. 


2 Includes 116 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions 


for July. 
4 Not including employees transferred within the Government service as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


There were 13,303 more employees working in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government in July than in the preceding month. 
During the year there was a gain of more than 44,000 workers in the 
executive service of the Federal Government. During the same 
period Federal employment in the District of Columbia increased 16.2 
percent and employment outside the District increased 5.0 percent. 

The Resettlement Administration, with 6,907 more workers in 
July, accounted for over half the net gain in Federal employment 
during the month. The branches showing the most pronounced 
decreases for the month were the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Farm Credit Administration. and _ the 
National Recovery Administration. 
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Construction Projects Financed by Public Works Administration 


DeTAILs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects financed by Public Works Administration 
funds in July are given in table 10, by type of project. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, July 1935 


{Subject to revision] 








Wage earners 





° Value of 
’ Number of| Average 
po a man-hours | earnings — 
number Weekly worked | per hour laced 
om. average P 


ployed! 


Type of project 

















Federal projects 





$16, 563, 938 27, 002, 929 | $0. 613 | $25, 273, 109 


Building construction 9 ey ee 929,788 | 1, 256, 560 . 740 1, 994, 830 

stry PT A 22, 713 . 695 21, 754 
2, 872, 857 . 822 3, 105, 508 
See ee a 7, 386, 000 .516 | 12,000, 000 
| a eae ae 2, 511, 129 . 683 3, 454, 837 
River, harbor, and flood control-_- 2, 093, 058 . 705 3, 773, 297 
Streets and roads................._. 327, 701 566 313, 997 
27, 331 , . 758 39, 749 
Ss nc we ccceccccewe 393, 361 . 605 569, 137 





























Non-Federal projects 





CO Ee j 105, 383 | $7, 847,300 | 10, 104, 399 $13, 798, 978 


Building construction 46,205 | 3,799, 825 4, 201, 469 . 904 7, 182, 882 
Railroad construction 2 7, 573 575, 356 970, 592 . 593 68, 018 
ye ee 17, 364 1, 032, 209 1, 561, 672 . 661 1, 855, 596 
Water and sewerage 29,775 | 2, 106,701 2, 885, 417 . 730 4, 017, 928 


Miscellaneous................-.....| 4, 466 333, 209 485, 249 | - 687 | 674, 554 





























‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

‘Includes weekly average for public roads. 

‘Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘ Not available; average number included in total. 

Compared with the previous month, moderate increases in employ - 
ment on Federal construction projects were shown in naval-vessel 
construction and in river, harbor, and flood-control work. On 
non-Federal projects, the total number of wage earners employed 
increased by more than 10,000in July. Reports for the month showed 
increases in the number of men employed in every type of non-Federal 


project except railroad construction. Building construction, with 


=n increase of nearly 5,300 workers, had the most pronounced rise. 


On Federal projects earnings per hour averaged 61 cents. Hourly 
earnings ranged from a high of 82 cents paid on naval-vessel construc- 
tion to a low of 52 cents received in road building. On non-Federal 
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projects the average hourly earnings were 77 cents; the highest, 
cents, was received by workers on building construction. 

Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotment; 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various agencie; 
and departments of the Federal Government. The work is per. 
formed either by commercial firms, which have been awarded cop. 
tracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the Pub. 
lic Works Administration to a State or one of its political subdivisions: 
in some cases allotments are made to commercial firms. In making 
allotments to the States or their political subdivisions, -the Public 
Works Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 3) 
percent of the total construction cost. The remaining 70 percent 
of the cost is financed by the recipient. The Public Works Admin. 
istration, in some instances, provides the additional financing by 
means of a loan; in other cases the loan is procured from outside 
sources. Loans made by the Public Works Administration carry 
interest charges and have a definite date of maturity. 

Grants are not made to commercial firms. Railroads, for the most 
part, have been the chief recipients of commercial allotments. Rail- 
road work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and, 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in commer- 
cial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction is shown in table 10, page 1079. Employment in car and 
locomotive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 12, p. 1082. 


Comparisons by Geographic Divisions 


EMPLOYMENT, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in July 1935 on 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 
fund is shown by geographic divisions in table 11. 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, July 1935 


[Subject to revision] 








Geographic division 


Wage earners 





Maxi- 
mum 
aumber 
em- 
}oyed ! 


Weekly 
average 





Amount of 


pay rolls 





Number of 
man-hours 


worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 








Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





Al Gebietes. 223.,---2-.....-. 


I EP ere 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central : 
T° 4. Se eee 
East South Central. - ----- Aah 


po a ee 


I iicttesceccacccessses 

Middle Atlantic : 

East North Central... .....-..-.-- 

West North Central............... 

South Atlantie............-.. 

East South Central_.............-- 

West South Central............_-- 

Maa tebeancd dcecascces 7 

Pacific 

Outside continental United States. | 
| 





Federal projects 





272, 995 


$16, 563, 938 


27, 002, 929 


3 $25, 273, 109 








15, 257 
32, 106 
34, 044 
44, 937 
44, 607 
34, 377 
23, 854 
23, 780 
15, 587 

4, 256 








1, 198, 528 
2, 221, 666 
1, 946, 065 
1, 741, 364 
2, 834, 915 
2, 680, 937 

851, 350 
1, 968, 055 
1, 493, 992 

211, 587 





1, 752, 637 
3, 472, 826 
2, 893, 001 
3, 163, 012 
4, 763, 306 
3, 889, 014 
1, 847, 922 
2, 903, 014 
1, 874, 088 

417, 878 








1, 100, 569 
1, 519, 060 
1, 019, 622 
1, 129, 945 
2, 840, 505 
1, 727, 850 

136, 236 
1, 960, 493 
1, 488, 774 

345, 503 





Non-Federal projects 





-| 126, 158 


105, 383 





12, 489 
27, 449 
18, 456 
18, 849 
16, 761 
4, 340 
11, 655 
3, 474 
11, 793 
892 





| 


10, 538 
23, 246 
15, 191 
15, 950 
14, 116 
3, 608 
9, 307 
2, 744 
9, 957 


726 





S88 
. 556 


}, 420 | 


3, 564 


, 129 | 
. 672 | 


» 754 | 


225 
817, 354 
43, 738 


| 


1, 056, 580 
2, 306, 857 
1, 410, 282 
1, 488, 792 
1, 479, 308 
333, 359 
771, 906 
254, 858 
923, 173 
69, 284 


$13, 798, 978 














1, 544, 053 
3, 072, 394 
2, 088, 294 
2, 656, 512 
936, 834 
363, 899 

1, 157, 748 
507, 746 

1, 391, 795 
79, 703 





! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects 

’ Includes data for 190 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 

1 Includes $12,000,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be 
charged to any specific geographic division. 


During July there was a falling off in employment on Federal 


projects in all geographic divisions except the East North Central 
States. On non-Federal projects, however, all divisions except three 


registered increases. Considering Federal and non-Federal projects 
as a whole the geographic divisions with the greatest number of 


employees were the West North Central States and the South Atlantic 
States. 
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Table 12 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worke; 
during July 1935 in railway car and locomotive shops on projects 
financed from the Public Works Administration fund, by geographj 
divisions. 

































































Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed from Public Works Funds, July 1935 
[Subject to revision] 
Wage earners 
me Number of| Average | Y !ue ot 
Geographic division Béosimumn | Semi- ———— man-hours | earnings ry 
number | monthly worked | perbour} iced 
employed '| average 
Total, railroad and commercial 
SRS "CE eS 6, 179 (*) $557, 547 737, 719 $0. 756 (3) 
Railroad shops 
All divisions. -.-..--..---.------- 1,958 | 1,741 | $124, 262 | 148,372 | $0. 838 $63, 33 
New England___.......-.....-- : 236| 236| 24,211 32, 194 752) 3.01 
Middle Atlantic.................- 1, 722 1, 505 100, 051 116, 178 . 861 60, 118 
Commercial shops 
All divisions. - --.---..--..--.-- 2 4, 221 (?) $433, 285 589,347 | $0. 735 (2) 
New England.................- fs 1} @ 13 25 520) (| 
oS  —e ee ee 3, 824 a. 410, 915 557, 010 . 738 (2) 
East North Central.__.........-- 311 (2) 16, 913 22, 857 . 740 (2) 
West North Central_...........-. 85 (2) 5, 444 9, 455 . 576 (2 























1 Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
? Data not available. 


Compared with June, there was a decrease of about 1,800 in the 
number of workers engaged in building and repairing locomotives 
and passenger and freight cars. 


Monthly Trend 


EMPLOYMENT, pay rolls, and man-hours worked at the site of Public 
Works Administration construction projects from the beginning of 
the program in July 1933 to July 1935 are shown in table 13. 
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Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to July 1935, Inclusive, on 


Projects Financed from Public-Works Funds 








Month and year 


Maximum 


number 
of wage 
earners ! 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


man-hours 
worked 


Number of 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





—_— 


January 
February 


March..----------------------------- 
April. ..------------------------------- 


a ee 


AMIE, .cccctedecnccccecccescccagansenens 
ee 


803, 595, 653 


$919, 878, 603 











14, 113, 247 
18, 785, 405 
25, 942, 387 
33, 808, 429 
34, 845, 461 
32, 758, 795 
29, 289, 216 
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1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for 
’ Includes orders placed for material for naval vessels prior to 


} Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


ublic-road projects. 
ctober 1933. 


From July 1933 to July 1935, inclusive, wage earners were paid 
over $485,000,000 for work at the site of Public Works Administration 
projects. Hourly earnings received have averaged 60 cents. During 
this period orders were placed for materials amounting to over 


$919,000,000. 


It is estimated that approximately 3,000,000 man-months of labor 
have been or will be created in fabricating the materials represented 
by the total orders placed for materials since the inception of the 


public-works program. 


Materials for which orders were placed during July will create 


about 125,000 man-months of labor. 


This accounts only for labor 


required in the fabrication of material in the form in which it is to be 
used. In the manufacture of brick, for example, only the labor em- 
ployed in the manufacturing process is included. No estimate is 
made of the labor required in taking the clay from the pits or in trans- 
porting the clay and other materials used in the manufacturing 
process. In fabricating steel rails, the only labor counted is that 


occurring in the rolling mills. 


An estimate is not made for the labor 
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created in mining, smelting, and transporting the ore, nor for the abo, 
in the blast furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, nor the blooming 
mills. 

In obtaining information concerning man-months of labor create; 
in fabricating materials, each firm receiving a material order which 
is to be financed from the public-works fund, from the United State; 
Government, or from State governments or their political subdiy;. 
sions is sent a schedule. It is requested that the manufacturer {ij 
in this schedule estimating the number of man-hours created in the 
plant in manufacturing the material specified in the contract. In the 
case of materials purchased directly by contractors, the Bureau esti. 
mates the man-months of labor created. This estimate is made by 
using the experience of manufacturing plants as shown by the Censu; 
of Manufactures, 1933. 


Emergency-Work Program 


Durine the week ended July 25 there were over 1,300,000 workers 
employed on the emergency-work program of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Compared with the week ended June 27, 
this represents a decrease in the number working of 181,428, or 12.14 
percent. Pay-roll disbursements also showed a drop. The total 
pay roll of more than $12,000,000 was more than 11 percent less than 
in the week ended June 27. 

Table 14 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
for the emergency-work program for the weeks ended June 27 and 
July 25. 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, Weeks Ended June 27 and July 25, 1935 






































Number of employees, week | Amount of pay roll, week 
ended— ended— 
Geographic division — 
July 25 June 27 July 25 June 27 

i iinathiccesdcdecuscuces Dbatescannh 1, 312, 891 1, 494,319 | $12, 493, 222 $14, 183, 45 
Percentage change..---.-.--_-. Raledattihiacveneiestad hens a! | re See 13,08 j....... “i 
New E —— ea ee er panctaae be 144, 441 158, 903 1, 776, 698 1, 998, 519 
CES... ca cicacccsscssscenconce 155, 982 182, 419 2, 781, 291 3, 243, 787 
East North Central___.._..___.___-- Meda as 208, 757 218, 881 2, 043, 638 2, 134, 345 
West Nortn Comtral........................... 173, 023 212, 261 1, 327, 842 1, 646, 9% 
South Atlantic......__- nh dodgh Stade Mapbh~ dae 203, 170 223, 633 1, 043, 108 1, 197, 114 
nn oo ween adamguans maa 104, 779 144, 310 464, 307 729, 386 
West South Central___..._._....._.. a 135, 313 176, 725 775, 132 1, 093, 276 
Sinineraeteeduess.cce+<<k sub Seagneeeel 52, 643 49, 476 537, 607 497, 431 
AE chtay  tadfhmoncccigntes> bigitengenad 134, 783 127, 711 1, 743, 599 1, 642, 58 
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Emergency Conservation Work 


A cain of more than 53,000 in the month of July was reported in 
the number of men employed in Civilian Conservation Camps. 
Every class of employee, except educational advisers, was reépre- 
sented in the increase. 

The total pay roll for July was more than $22,000,000, which was 
an increase of more than $2,300,000 over the figure for June. The 
enrolled .personnel received over $12,850,000 of this amount. The 
enrolled men, in addition to their pay, were provided with board, 
clothing, and medical services. 

Table 15 gives, for June and July, the employment and pay-roll 
statistics for each of the major groups of workers engaged in Emer- 
gency Conservation Work. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
June and July 1935 








Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 





July June July June 





All groups-- - - —a! ae shins 480, 586 427,556 | $22,074,577 $19, 766, 881 
Enrolled personnel... ....... ahonenid 411, 556 367, 430 12, 852, 804 11, 474, 839 
OE ere a ee Peres 10, 155 10, 005 2, 550, 282 2, 511, 028 
Educational advisers !_- 1, 334 1, 413 228, 297 236, 402 




















Supervisory and technical?...........-...__.- 3 57, 541 448,708 | 6,443,104 | 45,544,612 





| Included in executive service table. 

1 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

39,034 employees and pay roll of $4,988,968 included in executive service table. 
‘ 37,038 employees and pay roll of $4,708,274 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
War Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Treasury 
Department, and the Department of the Interior. The monthly 
pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 5 percent are 
paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 87 percent, $30. 


State-Road Projects 


EMPLOYMENT on State-road projects during July increased by more 
than 16 percent in the construction of new roads, and by more than 
7 percent in maintenance work. The number of employees on new 
projects increased by more than 5,000 and the increase in employees 
in maintenance work was more than 10,000. 

Table 16 shows, by geographic divisions, the number of workers 
employed in building and maintaining State roads during June and 
July 1935. 
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Geographic Division, June and s 1935! 


















































New roads Maintenance =a 
° Number of Number of = 
Geographic division employees Amount of pay roll employees Amount of pay rol 
July June July June July June July Tune 
-—_—, 
SR a ccna nwedpannl 35, 826 | 30,823 ($1, 543,619 |$1, 222,211 |148, 575 138, 253 | 688,970 | $5, 857, 5» 
Percentage change - -- -- -- +6.2 |.......- +26.3 | wo scencess- +7.5 | +14.2 }....._. 
New England............} 8,642 4, 055 370, 538 154, 416 | 12,716 | 13,056 677, 448 * 615, in 
Middle Atlantic.__.._._- 1, 893 2, 421 157, 268 171, 504 | 27,422 | 31,642 | 1,098,817 | 1, 235 oy 
East North Central-__.-__- 6,522 | 6,522 385, 746 305, 266 | 22, 864 17, 630 | 1, 148, 199 882, 443 
West North Central.....| 3,047 3, 402 102, 512 95,431 | 18,745 | 14, 219 718, 614 544, 7% 
South Atlantic.......--_- 7, 341 7, 552 137, 149 141, 445 | 29,165 | 29,243 | 1,080,981 965, 1% 
East South Central_-_---- 2, 300 1, 668 86, 042 62, 797 9, 046 8, 598 334, 804 284, as 
West South Central-_--.-. 2, 045 1, 672 62, 449 57,744 | 14,835 | 12, 256 681, 428 471, 54 
EE hn cient cancee~ .-| 1,962 1, 475 98, 906 74, 302 7, 000 5, 702 459, 568 | 401, 8 
, a 2, 074 2, 056 143, 009 159, 306 6, 613 5, 744 474, 385 | $42, 4) 
Outside continental 
United States..........]........ ae Fee eee 169 163 | 14, 636 13, 83 








1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from public-works fund. 


The State governments employed more men and expended mor 
money for pay rolls in building new roads and maintaining highway; 
in July than in any previous month of the current year. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Construction Projects 


RECONSTRUCTION Finance Corporation construction projects during 
July provided work for more than 9,500 men and resulted in pay-rol! 
disbursements of more than $1,000,000. Compared with the pre- 
vious month, however, these figures represent a decrease; the pay rol! 
in June was in excess of $1,190,000 and more than 11,000 wage earners 
were employed. 

The data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during July is given in table 17 by type of project. 


Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, July 1935 



































Value of 
Number of Number of| Average = 
Type of project wage earn- ——— — man-hours| earnings | "2" 
ers pay worked | per hour ~ 
placed 
Se akdbdcscutigeenedéecnccudhesash 9, 581 | $1,001, 653 1, 349, 064 $0.742 | $1, 495, 10" 108 
EERE OP RES OR he 2, 349 215, 801 241, 239 . 895 391, on 
Building construction....................- 194 13, 995 12, 964 1. 080 14, 36 
Railroad construction_................--.-- 194 9, 040 17, 084 . 529 oi 
Reclamation...........-...--------------- 450 23, 141 46, 999 . 492 4, 7 
Water and sewerage ----...........-------- 5, 096 591, 968 810, 663 . 730 657, 73 
TE cviconsncaceuccserecsounteiil 1, 298 147, 708 220, 115 | . 671 426, 916 
| ail 





The number of employees, the amounts of pay rolls, and the number 
of man-hours worked on construction projects financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation during July are shown in table 18 by 
geographic divisions. 
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p Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, by Geographic Division, July 1935 


a 
. —<———— 








Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 


Number of} Average 
Number of | Amount of man-hours | earnings 


Geographic division employees | pay rolls ss oe 





—_— 


All divisions : 9, 581 | $1,001,653 | 1, 349, $0.742 | $1, 495, 108 








‘ #® Middle Atlantic : : 480 32, 830 40, 094 , 68, 469 
| East North Central 442 36, 782 . . 39, 997 
East South Central 174 6, 964 ‘ 
West South Central SS 10, 352 
450 23, 141 , ; 4, 
7, 947 891, 584 , 204, : 1, 381, 629 




















During the period, March 15, 1934, to July 15, 1935, materials 
‘were ordered, costing more than $42,000,000. Of this total, approxi- 
‘mately 50 percent was for steel-works and rolling-mill products. 
‘From June 15 to July 15 total orders were placed amounting to nearly 
mor (51,500,000; of this figure, structural and rcinforcing steel accounted 
hways for more than 20 percent. Other products which were important with 
- BPrespect to the value of orders placed since March 15, 1934, include 
foundry and machine-shop products, cement, concrete products, 
cts ‘copper products, lumber and _ timber producta, explosives, and 
luring electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 
Ly -rol! 
@ pre- 
Ly roll : 
arnes ™ THE number of workers employed at the site of construction 
projects financed by appropriations made by Congress direct to 
‘orked & the executive departments and agencies of the Federal Government 
» Cor- F was in excess of 25,000 for July. This represents a decrease of 
approximately 400 in comparison with employment in June. Dis- 
_bursements for pay rolls during the month were over $1,890,000. 
_ Whenever a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
- work is started by a department or unit of the Federal Government, 
‘alueot / the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms 


material 


orden supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
—_ the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
1, 495,10 ff Schedules are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
om Ment agency doing the work. These schedules are filled in and 
returned to the Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, 
the amounts disbursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked 
on the project, and the value of the different types of materials for 
which orders have been placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning such construction 


projects on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau 


Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 


Recon- 


426, 916 
um ber 
econ- 
18 by 
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does not have statistics covering projects which were unde: way T 
previous to that date. 


con 

In table 19 information is given for the month of July 1935 con. & tion 
cerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construc. J mor 
tion projects financed from direct appropriations made to the various {any 


Federal departments and agencies and started since July 1, 1934, by J July 












































type of project. T 
on | 
Table 19. , 
Governmental Appropriations, ~ ae of Peabeee! July 1935 pria 
—— §& $26 
Wage earners 
l Number Value of 
a Amount _ | Average | -* 
Type of project pesca ae of : Senn earnings ro 
eekly | pay rolls per hour ms 
o-~s average worked placed 
ployed ! T 
All projects...........................--| 225,788 | 23, 808 |g1, 890, 209 |2, 752,801 | $0. 687 |s3, 079.6. [a anc 
Building construction.................-- | 6,930 | 5,701 | 394,001 | 528, 155 746 | 503, 0% ! 
ES POTEET ee | 6,430 5,247 | 625,330 | 738, 762 . 846 | 1,328, 2) ,; 
tl indhdinbstedectvennsdnsess (4) 5, 777 406,292 | 624,792 .650 | 680, 101 in | 
RN cceheerhon megeoen| 362 266 17,502 | 29,855 586 | 27,40 ‘ad 
River, harbor, and flood control.....__ _- 4, 631 4, 317 $34,044 | 627,614 531 328.859 in 
Streets and roads.........._._.. sccsseee] =) ee 1,114 51,070 | 105, 251 -485 | 44,578 . 
Water and sewerage... _......-....._..-- 109 92 5, 745 7, 692 . 747 | 6, 858 Br 
TE A TS | 1, 206 994 56, 225 90, 680 -620 | 91,985 ter 











1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government Po 
agency doing force-account work. 


? Includes weekly average for public roads. wh 
8 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
* Not available; average number included in total. ste 


tic 

Statistics concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours & ., 
worked on construction projects financed from regular governmental & ), 
appropriations in July are given in table 20, by geographic divisions. & ox 


Table 20.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 















































Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Division, July 1935 th 
_ — 
Wage earners Aver- fo 
Number age Value of 
Amount a] 
Geographic division sean won| MY | toe) ee | ee 
number — 4 rolls worked | per placed 
employed ! |VeFae' hour m 
1] 
TPES ear oaem Fe 25, 788 | 23,508 |$1, 890,209 | 2,752,801 | $0.687 | 2 $3, 079, 618 il 
New England......................-... 2,585 | 2,424 | 238,634| 299,353| .797 441, 806 } 
Middle Atlantic.............._...__.__. 3,317 | 2,948 268, 692 341, 502 . 787 519, 553 J 
East North Central..........._.___..-- 2,427 | 2,178 138, 237 210, 820 . 656 98, 330 t! 
West North Central..........._.._.___- 2,096 | 1,839 103, 098 185, 280 . 556 , 
South Atlantic...........-.-- 2... 5,806 | 5,123 | 501,546} 712,142] 704 fi 
East South Central........._.._...__.. 997 869 43, 622 78, 666 . 555 
West South Central___..._._........._. 2,395 | 2,175 127, 492 253, 433 . 503 t 
db ctddbccniccscockatmeces cs 2,968 | 2,855 202, 637 308, 828 . 656 | 
Ra et ENS, POSE 2,834 | 2,758 234, 257 306, 208 . 765 0 
Outside continental United States_..._. 363 339 31, 994 56, 569 . 566 
a 
1 Maximum number — during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmen! 
agency ry bp A me . 
? Includes 101 estimated wt of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged to ( 
any specific geographic division. 
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The upward trend of employment, beginning in January 1935, on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions was interrupted in July. With the exception of the previous 
month, however, more wage earners were employed in July than in 
any month of the current year. The average earnings per hour in 
July—69 cents—-were the highest for any month since August 1934. 

The value of materials for which orders have been placed for use 
on construction projects financed from direct governmental appro- 


priations from July 1, 1934, to July 15, 1935, amounted to over 
326,000,000. 


—————= coo 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries, as sbown in official reports for the years 1928 to 1934, 
and by months beginning with July 1934 to the latest available date. 
As compared with midsummer 1934, the series show a reduction 
in unemployment at the same season in 1935 in a number of the major 
industrial countries including Austria, Belgium, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy. However, this downward trend has not cbarac- 
terized the movement in Czechoslovakia, France, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Switzerland, and certain of the eastern European countries, 
where unemployment has increased as measured by the official 
statistics covering either unemployed registered or figures for par- 
ticular unemployed groups in the population. There is a third but 
small group of countries where unemployment has remained approxi- 
mately stationary measured in terms of the 1-year period, as, for 
example, New Zealand and Norway. 

Official organs of the British Government have called attention to 
the reduction in number of persons registered with employment 
exchanges in Great Britain to below 2 million at the end of July 1935 
for the first time in a period of some years. The reduction in unem- 
ployment, from 2,000,110 in June to 1,972,941 in July, occurred in a 
month when there is ordinarily a recession in employment. ‘The 1.4 
percent decrease between June and July compares favorably with the 
increase in 1934 when the number registered rose from 2,092,586 in 
June to 2,126,260 in July, or by 1.6 percent. In Germany, throughout 
the first 8 months of 1935, the registered unemployed have been 
fewer in number than in the same months of 1934, no doubt reflecting 
the removal of young workers from employment to make room for 
older unemployed and the resumption of manufacturing in the dur- 
able-goods industries where there has been a marked increase in 
activity in recent months. A similar decrease in unemployment has 
occurred in Italy owing in part to the absorption of men into the 

17272—35——16 
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military service. Growing unemployment in France and the Nethe;. 
lands*has accompanied the deepening of the industrial depression 
and monetary difficulties. In Belgium devaluation of the franc anq 
various economic reforms were followed by better employmen; 
conditions. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for differe; 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics jy 
measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compar 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fae 
that the coverage is not always complete. For example, only insured 
persons may be reported, or certain categories, such as agricultura| 


labor, may be excluded. 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 






































Australia Austria Belgium 
Compul Unemployment-insurance societies 
Year and date (end of month) Pana Bs me sory insur- r 
unemployed | ance, num- Wholly Partially 

ber of un- unemployed unemployed 

employed 

in receipt ay 

Number |Percent| benefit | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
SRE re ta of ee Toh. S 45, 669 10.8 156, 185 5, 386 0.9 22, 293 | 3.5 
tetas diedinepeintiseticl nash eatin neal 47, 359 11.1 164, 509 8, 462 1.3 18, 831 | 3. 
ERE TS es ORE Es bs f S84, 767 19.3 208, 389 23, 250 3.6 50,918 | 7.9 
RR ROR EA apt te AT 117, 866 27.4 253, 368 79, 186 10.9 121, 890 | 16.9 
Se icccdsuncteddddekbbocdsdack 120, 454 29.4 309, 969 161, 468 19.0 175, 259 20.7 
Sc thicnenstndidhc tint cenciehaiatinietia aan 104, 035 25.1 328, 844 168, 023 17.0 170, 023 17.2 
RS ETS Le a etree ee 86, 865 20.5 287, 528 182, 855 19.0 166, 229 17.2 
1934 
EN Se ee OS Tee ee Saree 257, 213 167, 979 17.4 175, 974 18.2 
iintee na nbanibonchinadsia bocuitheosbbeacstows 248, 164, 969 17.1 169, 255 17.5 
NS 5d occa dagen ciel cumael 86, 652 20.4 243, 173, 118 17.9 156, 408 16.2 
TE Ee RR 249, 275 173, 368 18.0 153, 412 15.9 
CT EE a ee 275, 116 193, 212 20.2 150, 997 15.7 
PEs RE ees 80, 097 18.8 308, 106 212, 713 22.2 167, 562 17.5 
1935 
OS RP ee, | Ro a es 334, 337 223, 300 23.6 158, 406 16.7 
RETESET RSE TENET ISS SE OS ERSTE Choe 334, 220, 777 23.4 157, 160 16.7 
I ei shsicieeiiabagretn niliabieaoed 80, 548 18.6 314, 923 206, 511 21.8 148, 408 15.7 
Paid ncnnctmtthinudiddakin sthbcbsncedhepetedged 286, 748 181, 110 19.3 127, 419 13.6 
.,. ancacecamputescundinndtenaiibresnesmiitees 255, 646 159, 551 17.1 114, 534 12.3 

DU, ddlaibaudabudotnbgddadoad 77, 090 17.8 238, 133 146, 581 15.8 104, 066 11.2 
DR nadbgecccoupapategeredhsodibentnghdaiintiindsad * — eee ea ee 
RE 640 co steosclidgitutepedeetendseliddueed se PED Rls neadatwas dededdlebbedveee ss 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 







































































G 
reat a. oat Northern Hungary 
_ 
Compulsory insurance 
Trade-un ionist: 
Year and date (end of Employ- lon 
month) Wholly unem- Temporary ment ex- unemployed 
ployed stoppages changes, 
applica- 
tions for ca 
work Christian! Socia) 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent (Buda- | Demo. 
pest) | cratie 
RE RD 5 Se eae. 980, 326 8.2 | 309,903 2.6 \ |, =a = 
Se See. 994, 091 8.2 268, 400 2.2 15, 173 852 15,32 
RB) ASSES 1, 467, 347 11.8 | 526, 604 4.3 43, 592 951 21, 339 
Sas codekiddbduecsdedbeeenes 2, 129, 359 16.7 | 587,494 4.6 52, 305 977 27 8 
RR ERS tome 2, 272, 590 17.6 | 573,805 4.5 66, 235 1, 026 29, 77) 
BIEL, «. «: nclsessentaatncctaneee 2, 110, 090 16.4 | 456, 678 3.5 60, 595 1, 085 26, 716 
I See oe 1, 801, 913 13.9 | 368,906 2.9 52, 157 996 22, 
1934 
0 RE a Se 1, 663, 463 12.9 | 498,782 3.9 45, 486 935 21, 21 
RP RR Re) ee 1, 672, 742 13.0 | 462,413 3.6 48, 365 959 20, 737 
SE ae 1, 721, 737 13.4 | 358, 599 2.7 46,715 911 20, O88 
>Re See 1, 776, 244 13.7 342, 896 2.7 52, 987 927 19, 410 
CS Ee 1, 807, 661 13.9 | 314,638 2.5 53, 641 1, 039 19, 61] 
SUE Sbddcncs dncka beh ou 1, 793, 047 13.8 | 293, 400 2.3 53, 168 1, 045 20, 98 
1935 
FREES SEES eS ie 1, 934, 811 14.9 360, 309 2.8 54, 368 1, 046 20, 953 
RS eae 1, 913, 133 14.8 | 358,974 2.7 55, 247 1, 006 21, 059 
ER Ee ee Se 1, 819, 147 14.0 | 323,522 2.5 58, 008 1,014 19,77 
0 SS ee ee 1, 744, 814 13. 5 285, 458 2.2 55, 361 983 19, 7H 
EE ee ee 1, 703, 952 13.1 320, 511 2.5 52, 605 955 | 18, 952 
BS RAT Gi 1, 636, 037 12.6 | 367,963 2.9 50, 504 898 | 18, 48 
a re ae ae , 589, 590 12.3 | 402,271 3.1 46, 069 851 18, 317 
ES a 1, 605, 036 12.4 | 344,767 Se a a a een 
a Italy Japan Latvia Netherlands 
Unemployment 
Year and date (end of month) | Compul- —— Of Official estimates, | Number | insurance so- 
, sory in- ployed unemployed unem- cieties—unem- 
surance— istered ployed ployed 
number wholly remain- | 
unem- unem- ing on live |—— 
ployed ployed | Number | Percent register Number | Percent 
0 Ee 22, 721 TF) ee a Ae ee 4, 700 009 69 
eosnitstidecdadeeachioadeas 20, 860 ft oe de eee 5, 617 27,775 1.3 
RE a ee ee he 22, 176 425,437 | 368, 465 5.2 4, 851 41, 281 97 
0 SSS eee. os: 25, 230 734,454 | 413,248 5.9 8, 709 96, 751 18.7 
SN ee 4 62,817 | 1,006,442 | 489, 168 6.9 14,582 | 177,557; iw! 
0 ae ee 472,255 | 1,018,955 | 413, 853 5.7 8,156 | 176,429 314 
OL ES 4 103, 671 4 2 Bd ee ee 4,965 | 170,681) 41! 
1934 | onal 
Bi cn cscanablceSecodsne 4 89, 736 886,998 | 372,070 5.0 904 | 154,188 | 30.4 
(EE Sa eS ee 4 98, 252 866,570 | 367,950 4.9 949 | 157,071 31.1 
OL... apeentenipesneduist 4 110, 186 887,345 | 365, 596 4.9 | 999 | 153,833 | 41. 
RR a eS 4 117, 057 905,114 | 365, 291 4.9 | 1,796 | 156,929, 32! 
BELA AE SE 4 123,890 | 969,944 | 360, 104 4.8 | 5,012 | 162,993 33.4 
Rell, Se Be. 4 128, 084 961,705 | 360,750 4.8 | 7,854 | 215, 997 37.4 
1935 ‘ 
SE EE 2 SES 4 138,779 | 1,011,711 | 365, 788 4.9 7,604 | 241, 432 42.1 
EE se ee 4 141, 626 955, 374, 933 5.0 7, 008 370 4! 
AL -nupumsccvtttchbhnessed 4 137,870 $53,189 | 367,542 4.8 6,451 | 191,115 34.1 
eS oS 4 125, 847 SENG leanqoceusn|passeses 5,975 | 166, 502 if 
Tlccdpbacieenenintidaiidenteldid 4124, SEE Lidsbhecsiilecconsns 3, 266 | 168,718 34.1 
So 4 130, 244 sf OE RSS 1,812 | ! 159,411 336 
Sianndnidenanatiigilvadintunidall SEE GUND loccacccocelececcece 1, 705 | ! 161, 535 34s 
Bee cuphoasecqesdaboovesens SS ee Se Se Semen, Bor “- 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
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‘Includes not only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 


4 Re : 
‘Included with Germany. 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for 
August 1935 


NDICATED future expenditures for building construction, 4 

revealed by building permits issued in August, rose to the hiches 
level for any month since October 1931. Indicated expenditures {o; 
residential buildings were more than three times as great in August 
1935 as in the same month of the preceding year. There were aly 
substantial gains over a year ago in expenditures for new nonresiden- 
tial buildings and for additions, alterations, and repairs. 

Although the number and value of building permits issued at this 
time of the year usually have a downward trend, August showed 4 
pick-up over July. The largest increase in indicated expenditures 
occurred in new nonresidential buildings, brought about, for the mos 
part, by a gain in public construction. 

The total permit valuation in August 1935 amounted to $87,770 ,(00 
as compared with $74,208,000 in July 1935 and $44,633,000 in 
August 1934. 


Comparisons, August 1935 with August 1934 


TABLE 1 presents a summary of building construction in 742 
identical cities for August 1934 and August 1935. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 742 Identical Cities, August 1934 
and August 1935 









































| 
Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction hati 
August | August str 48 August August |! aa 
1935 1934 | change 1935 1934 A. 4 
All construction........-- 41,773 33, 810 +23. 6 |$87, 356, 133 |$44, 632, 824 J 
New residential buildings--_.....__.--- 5, 684 2,040 | +178.6 | 27,433,092 | 8,917,617 +207. 
New nonresidential buildings... _._.. 7, 167 5,983 | +19.8 | 36,017,835 | 20, 282, 356 +7i.t 
Additions, alterations, and repairs____ .- 28, 922 25, 787 +12. 2 | 23,905, 206 | 15, 432, 851 4 





Permits were issued for 3,644 more new residential buildings in 
August 1935 than in the corresponding month of the previous yea!. 
Gains also were shown in the number of new nonresidential buildings 


and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings 
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The increase in August 1935 over August 1934 in indicated expendi- 
tures for new residential buildings exceeded $18,000,000. Indicated 
expenditures in August 1935 for new nonresidential buildings and for 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings were more 


‘than $15,000,000 and $8,000,000 greater, respectively, than in the 


corresponding month of 1934. 


Table 2 gives, in summary form, the estimated cost of housekeeping 
dwellings and the number of families provided for in such dwellings 
for the months of August 1934 and August 1935. 


Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 


Number of Families Provided for in 742° Identical Cities, August 1934 and 
August 1935 





——— —E — ——— 





Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 


Kind of dwelling eo 
August Percent- August | August Percent- 


age age 
1984 change 1935 change 














All types........--........-.-.--------.|$27, 181, 092 | $8, 864, 482 | +206. 6 +179. 6 


\-family . . 22, 213, 587 | 7,061,672 | +214.6 +177.5 
ap 1, 069, 630 409, 870 | +161.0 +183. 6 
Multifamily * ..-.-------| 3,897,875 | 1,392,940 | +179.8 +187. 3 
































‘Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


There were 4,572 more family-dwelling units provided in new build- 
ings in August 1935 than in August 1934. There were pronounced 
increases in all types of family-dwelling units over this period. The 
estimated cost of new housekeeping dwellings was 206.6 percent 


greater in August 1935 than in the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 


Comparisons, August 1935 with July 1935 


A summary of building construction in 748 identical cities for July 
and August 1935 is presented in table 3. 


Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 748 Identical Cities, July and 
August 1935 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction pean July ee. ‘ : Ay as 
1935 1935 | Change 1935 y 





41, 947 40, 861 +2.6 |$87,770, 177 |$74, 207, 567 


5, 776 5,114 | +12.9 | 27,763,314 | 27, 343, 912 
7, 200 6, 833 +4.6 | 36,093,130 | 24, 655, 850 
28, 971 28,914 +.2 | 23,913,733 | 22, 207, 805 
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Compared with the previous month, the number of buildings {), 
which permits were issued in August 1935 increased slightly. Rgj, 
mated cost of construction, however, registered a pronounced gai, 
New residential buildings with an increase in number of 662 had th. 
largest gain for the month. The sharpest increase in indicated ¢. 
penditures occurred in new nonresidential buildings which showed ; 
gain of $11,437,280, or 46.4 percent, over the figure for the preceding 
month. 

The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number o 
families provided therein during July and August 1935 are shown jy 
table 4. : . 


Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of tt, 
Number of Families Provided for in 748 Identical Cities, July and August 
1935 








— 



































Estimated cost of housekeep- | Number of families provide 
ing dwellings for in new dwellings 
Kind of dwelling “a 
Percent- ; | Percent 
. July 1935 age A ~ ng July 1935 | we 
change | change 
All types._- .1$27, 511, 314 |$26, 613, 187 +3.4 7, 207 7, 201 | 1 
1-family____- 22, 548,384 | 20,011,125; +127] 5,437| 4,772| +1 
2-family '_____. 1, 069, 630 1, 265, 116 —15.5 414 443 f 
Multifamily ?___. , . ; 3, 893, 300 5, 336, 946 —27.1 1, 356 1, 986 | 








1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 




















A gain of 3.4 percent in the estimated cost of new housekeeping 
dwellings was registered in August 1935. An increase in expenditure: 
was shown for 1-family dwellings while losses occurred in 2-family 
and multifamily dwellings. Although the number of families pro- 
vided for in all types of dwellings in August remained practically 
the same as in July, a gain of 13.9 percent was shown in the number 
of families provided for in 1-family dwelling units. This gain, 
however, was offset by losses in 2-family and multifamily dwelling 
units. 

Important Building Projects 


PERMITS were issued during August for the following important 
building projects: In New York City—in the Borough of the Bron,, 
for apartment houses to cost over $630,000; in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, for apartment houses to cost over $1,500,000; in the Borough of 
Manhattan, for office buildings to cost nearly $1,300,000; in Detroit. 
Mich., for factory buildings to cost over $500,000; in Saginaw, Mich. 
for factory buildings to cost $360,000; in Louisville, Ky., for factory 
buildings to cost over $300,000; and in Fort Worth, Tex., for school 
buildings to cost over $300,000. 
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Contracts were awarded by the Procurement Division of the 
Inited States Treasury Department for a post office in Atlantic City, 
N. J., to cost over $400,000; for a post office in the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York, to cost over $1,000,000; for the new Interior 
Department Building in Washington, D. C., to cost nearly 
510,000,000; for a customhouse in Denver, Colo., to cost nearly 
<700,000; and for an addition to the United States Mint in San 
Francisco, Calif., to cost approximately $1,000,000. 





Building Operations in July 1935: Revised Figures 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by 
D the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of July 1935, 
are presented in this article. The data are the same as published 
in the pamphlet, except for certain minor revisions or corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


Indicated expenditures for residential buildings in June and July 
are shown in table 1. The permit valuations include, in addition to 
private construction, all buildings for which contracts were awarded 
For June the value of such buildings was $9,941,084; for July, 
$3,740,405. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 760 Identical Cities, June and 






































July 1935 
Number of buildings | Estimated cost 
Class of construction 
Percent- Percent- 
July June 
age July 1935 | June 1935 age 

1935 1935 change change 
All construction ......................-.-.] 41,120 | 39, 981 +2.8 |$74, 522, 185 |$75, 287, 355 —1.0 
New residential buildings--....__._-- ...| 5,135 | 4,871 +5.4 | 27,423,021 | 28, 942, 825 —5.3 
New nonresidential buildings... _...-__-- 6, 821 6, 543 +4.2 | 24,858, 568 | 27, 307, 947 —9.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs........| 29, 164 | 28, 567 +2.1 | 22,240, 596 | 19, 036, 583 +16.8 























The information shown in this study is based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 760 identical cities having 
a population of 10,000 or over. The data are collected from local 
building officials on forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States 
of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and 
forward the information to the Federal Bureau. The cost figures are 
estimates made by the prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the 760 cities enumerated are included. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each type of new 
building, for additions, alterations, and repairs, and of families pro- 
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vided for are given in table 2. The monthly trends for each class of 
building construction and for families provided for during 1933, 1934, 
and the first 7 months of 1935 are shown graphically by the accom- 
panying charts. 















































Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated 
Expenditures for Building Construction 
{Monthly average, 1929= 100.0] 
Indicated expenditures for Indicated expenditures for 
Fam- - | 4 7 | Fam-| Wig or 
ilies ; ew | Addi- | ilies tow | New | Addi- 
Month pro- ano non- | tions, | Tota Month pro- aa non- | tions, | Total 
vided dential resi- | altera-| con- vided dential resi- | altera-| con- 
for | build. |dertial) tions, | struc- | for | puiiq- |dential) tions, | struc- 
ings | DUild-} and | tion | in build-| and | tion 
8S | ings |repairs 8S | ings |repairs 
os ie PSE fete, Met, + 
1930 1934 
JURE. wcetiwce 54.4 45.1 82.5 74.6 63.3 || Jume........- 7.2 5.3 12.6 34.4 12.4 
July. -| 49.9 | 44.1] 86.7] 77.4 64.8 || July.......... 7.8 §.3 | 16.8 | 35.8 14.2 
1931 1935 
FURR cnnditee 43.4 | 33.4) 41.7] 56.5 39.4 || January.-.---- 7.3 5.1 11.1 27.9 10.9 
DOPcccccceus 35.8 | 27.6] 53.7] 57.8| 41.7 || February..._| 85| 56)| 13.9] 20.7 12.5 
March ....... 16.6 11.4 18. 6 41.6 19.2 
1932 a. | 13.0 21.2 45.5 21.6 
eae 10. 6 7.9 | 24.6] 28.2 17.3 ~ Jeers 20.0; 14.2] 19.9] 47.2 22.0 
ae en 8.2} 5.6] 161] 226] 120 || June.__.._.-- 20.8| 161] 24.4] 43.6| 24.3 
July. 20.6 | 15.3 | 22.2) 50.9 24.1 
1933 | 
, ~~ es 12.3 8.8} 11.5] 33.3 13.8 
Pe esndeamuinel 10. 2 8.0} 10.9 | 26.7 12.2 | 














Comparisons With the Previous Month, by Geographic Divisions 





THE estimated cost of new residential buildings, of new nonresi- 
dential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total 
building construction for which permits were issued during June and 
July 1935 in 760 identical cities having a population of 10,000 or over, 








is shown in table 3, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 760 Identical Cit, 
June and July 1935 : 







































































New residential buildings New nonresidential bui) (ings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division l = 
Percent- | Percent. 
July 1935 June 1935 age July 1935 June 1935 | = age 
change | change 
All divisions. ._..............| $27, 423, 021 | $28, 942, 825 —5.3 | $24, 858, 568 | $27, 307,947 | ~94 
New England__...... -.-.-] 1,961,148 | 2,695,235 | —27.2| 1,282,958] 1,517,030 | —);, 
Middle Atlantic. .-_-_- d 6, 858, 452 8, 466, 689 —19.0 7, 736, 233 7, 080, 403 49 : 
East North Central -- | 7, 162,092 6, 664, 111 +7.5 5, 145, 361 2, 775, 967 | +85 4 
West North Central _. | 1,805, 157 1, 893, 665 +.1 2, 480, 828 972, 805 4158 
South Atlantic_.....- onl 4 069 3, 511, 144 —.7 1, 647, 342 7, 940, 597 —79 
East South Central......-.-_| 547, 230 784, 429 —30.2 754, 131 445,396 | +/ 
West South Centraj_. ____--. | 1, 477, 378 1, 456, 751 +1.4 968, 112 2, 202, 029 — Ff. 
Mountain..----.-_-. --| 789, 800 576, 790 +36. 9 805, 746 271, 154 4.197 9 
Pacific... 3,245,695 | 2,894,011] +122] 4,037,857} 4,132557| | —2; 
Additions, alterations and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
—) Num. 
Geographic division Per- Per- | berot 
| Cities 
July 1935 | June 1935 rt July 1935 | June 1935 — | 
change change | 
All divisions............_... .|$22, 240, 596 |$19, 036, 583 | +16.8 |$74, 522, 185 |$75, 287,355 | -—10 > 7% 
New England............... 2,197,185 | 2,077,364 | +5.8| 5,441,201 | 6,289,638 | 13.5 1m 
Middle Atlantic_..........-- 7, 329,639 | 6,154,507 | +19.1 | 21,924,324 | 21,701,689 | +1.0 163 
East North Central - ---_----- 3, 706,770 | 3, 692, 892 +.4 | 16,014,223 | 13, 132,970 | +21.9 184 
West North Central_-____---- 1, 589, 998 1, 118,405 | +42.2| 5,965,983 | 3,984,875 | +49.7 | i 
South Atlantic..............| 2,799,349 | 2,055,205 | +36.2/ 7,932,7 13, 477,036 | —41.1 79 
East South Central... _----- 660, 375 412,085 | +60.3 1, 961, 736 1,641,910 | +19.5 
West South Central....____- 948, 659 949, 864 —.1 3, 394, 149 4, 608, — 26.4 4 
pO Sa age ee 475, 238 453, 242 +4.9 | 2,070,784 1, 301, 186 | +59. 1 
Pacific... ---. -.----------| 2,533,383 | 2,122,839 | +19.3 | 9,816,935 | 9, 149,407 +7.3 
























The number of buildings for which permits were issued in June and 
July 1935 is classified according to type of construction in table 4 by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 4.—Number of Buildings, Alterations and Repairs, and Total Building 
Construction in 760 Identical Cities, June and July 1935 








New residential |New nonresidential; Additions, alter- e.. 
buildings buildings Total construction 


ations, and repairs 






























































Geographic division Per- Per- Per- Per- 
July | June| cent- | July | June} cent- | July | June} cent- | July | June | cent- 

1935 | 1935 | age | 1935 | 1985 | age | 1935 | 1935 | age | 1935 | 1935 | age 

change change change ichange 

All divisions_.....--- 5, 135| 4,871] _+5.4| 6,821| 6,543] +4. 2/20, 164/28, 567| +2. 1/41, 120|39, 981) +25 
New England.-......| 409) 372) "+9.9| 734) 786) —6.6) 3, 213] 3,079) 4.4) 4,356) 4,237) +2: 
Middle Atlantic.__._- 959| 1,025} —6.4) 1,257| 1.130) +11. 2) 6,321| 6,517] —3.0) 8,537) 8,672) —1. 
East North Central..| 841) 781} +7.7/| 1,724) 1,692) +1.9) 5, 5, 229} +1.3) 7,864) 7,702) +2! 
West North Central. - 497; +1.8) 766; 689) +11.2) 2,224) 2, —9. 4) 3,496) 3, 642 —4.0 
South Atlantic.....-- 784| 7 +4.7| 617) 585) +5. 5] 3,663) 3,360] +9.0) 5,064) 4,604) +7! 
East South Central..| 1 151} +9.9) 1 160} +6.3] 1,386] 1,240) +11.8) 1,722] 1,551) +11! 
West South Central_- 463) +15.8| 345) 348) —.9] 1,955] 1,809) +8. 1) 2,836) 2,620) +8? 
Mountain............ 1 148| —16.9| 171) 181) —5.5| 811) 939) —13.6) 1,105) 1,268) —12! 
Geccteccnescoumall | 811; 685) +18.4) 1,037; 972) +6.7) 4, 3,938} +9.0) 6,140) 5,595) +9. 
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The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
amilies provided for by such dwellings for which permits were issued 
760 identical cities in June and July 1935 is shown in table 5, by 
eographie divisions. 

Percent. 


age 
C hange 


able 5.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
760 Identical Cities, June and July 1935 





































































































~$ 1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings ! 
Fry Families pro- . Families pro- 
+85 4 Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
+ 155.4 
—79,) | 
+69.3 | June ~| July | June 
by July 1935 | June 1935 |July 1935) 1935 July 1935 | June 1935 1935 1935 
+197.) | 
—23 es a 
a New England-.--.-..- $1, 823, 448 |$1, 968, 635 387 357 $137, 700 $47, 300 42 14 
———— Middle Atlantic- .--- 4, 258, 266 , 294, 289 899 937 297, 186 418, 900 70 121 
East North Central_ 4, 089, 456 | 3,812, 471 787 729 168, 000 208, 600 42 46 
West North Central - 1, 814, 429 | 1, 843, 565 469 485 60, 228 26, 500 20 16 
South Atlantic. ........| 3,007,474 | 2, 657, 674 715 643 164, 195 212, 370 86 103 
Num. East South Central. _- 522, 530 405, 929 160 133 17, 700 2, 000 10 2 
| ber of West South Central____| 1,306,148 | 1, 233, 476 492 418 153, 720 118, 275 76 64 
| cities Mountain. .....-.....-- 510,100 | 549, 940 116 143 10, 700 26, 850 4 10 
Pacific............--.-.-} 2,810,083 | 2, 591, 711 754 645 260, 487 187, 86 60 
, Se ao 20, 141, 934 |19, 357, 690 4,779 4,490 | 1, 269,916 | 1, 248, 045 436 436 
Percentage change. --.-. Gand lestcasbasee Ge. leotraces 9 Oia ee RR eee 
760 
~ , Total, al) kinds of housekeeping 
~ Multifamily dwellings * dwellings 
184 | 
& . Families pro- ; Familes pro- 
Geographie division | Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
. | 
4 | — 
= July June ee July | June 
July 1935 | June 1935 1935 1935 July 1935 | June 1935 1935 | 1935 
New England_....._... 0 $29, 300 0 12 |$1, 961, 148 |$2, 045, 235 429 383 
6 and MB Middle Atlantic..._____ $2, 282, 000 | 3, 703, 500 674| 1,092 | 6,837,452 | 8,416,689 | 1,643 | 2,150 
: East North Central_._._| 2, 483,921 | 2, 598, 040 1, 056 688 | 6,741,377 | 6,619,111 | 1,885 | 1,463 
> 4 by MR West North Central....| 15, 500 23, 600 12 9 | 1,890, 157 | 1,893, 665 501 510 
South Atlantic. ........ 314, 400 641, 100 139 257 | 3,486,069 | 3, 511, 144 940 | 1,003 
East South Central... _. 7, 000 376, 500 158 547, 230 784, 429 174 
West South Central___- 9, 000 105, 000 4 45 | 1,468, 868 | 1, 456, 751 572 527 
‘dj ha 27, 000 0 12 0 547, 800 576, 790 132 153 
UliGing — & eee 151, 625 112, 500 66 53 | 3,222,195 | 2, 801, 461 906 758 
— ,\ = ee eee 5, 200, 446 | 7, 589, 540 1,976 | 2,314 |26, 702,296 |28,195,275 | 7,182 7,240 
Percentage change. - ---. WEED lencmesaneen —15.0 |........ eT Diack enaed —0.8 |....... 
truction 
. ae ' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 








Comparisons With Year Ago, by Geographic Divisions 


TABLE 6 compares the estimated cost of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 





;{! Mand of total building construction in 753 identical cities having a 
+11! population of 10,000 or over in July 1935 with the cost of the same 





| ey OS re oe BS RS BS St 


types of building during July of the previous year. 
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Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 753 Identical ¢; 















































tle 
July 1934 and July 1935 ' 
New residential buildings (estimated | New nonresidential buildings (c, 
cost) mated cost) 7 
Geographic division ae 
P ' 
July 1935 | July 1934 |Pepoentege) Suiy 1935 | July 1934 age 
change 
All divisions... ............. $27, 397, 689 | $8, 699, 863 +214.9 | $24,836,538 | $20, 968, 384 +184 
New England._...._.___.. 1,956,648 | 1,330,751|  +47.0| 1,282,758 | 4,936,222 —y, 
Middle Atlantic._..__..-... 6, 868, 852 3, 390, 913 +102. 6 7, 735, 233 6, 452, 879 +19 
East North Central__-_..--- 7, 154, 292 963, 844 +642. 3 5, 128, 811 3,741,280 | = 43 
West North Central__.__._- | 1,848,025 453, 540 +307. 5 2, 476, 473 1, 105, 328 +1% 
South Atlantic__..........- | 3, 463, 069 959, 623 +260. 9 1, 646, 992 1, M0, 379 44 
East South Central______--| 547, 230 91, 909 +495. 4 754, 131 620 +38 
West South Central_....... 1, 477, 378 469, 444 +214.7 968, 112 513, 846 +88 ; 
eumtem................-. 836, 500 177, 833 +370. 4 806, 171 873, 545 =7) 
acai Riemer 3, 245, 695 862, 006 +276.5 | 4,037,857 | 1,690,285 | +14: 
Additions, alterations and repairs| Total construction (estimated 
(estimated cost) cost) 
. = — = Num. 
Geographic division ber of 
| Percent- | Percent- cities 
July 1935 | July 1934 | age July 19386 | July 1934 age 
change change 
‘I a - 
All divisions............--. $22, 171, 151 |$16, 317,544 | +35.9 |$74, 405, 378 |$45,985,791 | +61.8 1% 
New England___.......... | 2,196,985 | 1,822,715 | +20.5 | 5,436,301 | 8,089,688 | —328 
Middle Atlantic.........-- 7, 329,399 | 5,805, 906 +26.2 | 21,933,484 | 15, 649, 698 +40. 2 
East North Central_......| 3,644,670 | 2,275,839 +60.1 | 15,927,773 | 6,980,963 | +128.2 
West North Central____--- | 1, 584, 393 872,381 | +81.6 | 5,908,891 | 2,431,249 | +143.0 
South Atlantic_-.........-- | 2,796, 349 1, 977, 814 +41.4 | 7,906,410 | 4,047,816 +95. 3 
East South Central... _--_- | 660, 375 424, 322 +55. 6 1, 961, 736 1, 060, 851 +84. 9 | 
West South Central ___---- 948, 659 891, 884 +6.4 3, 394, 149 1, 875, 174 +81. 0 
ES SS a 476, 938 362, 287 +31.6 | 2,119,609 1, 413, 665 +49. 9 
_ _ SS See 2, 533, 383 1, 884, 396 +34.4 | 9,816,935 | 4,436,687 | 4+-121.3 























The number of new residential buildings, of new nonresidentia 
buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total building 
construction for which permits were issued in 753 identical cities is 
shown in table 7 for July 1934 and July 1935, by geographic divisions 


Table 7.—Number of Buildings, Alterations, and Repairs, and Total Buildin 
Construction in 753 Identical Cities, July 1934 and July 1935 








New residential | New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- alia 
buildings | tial buildings tions, and repairs Total construction 





Geographic division Per- Per- Per- Per- 


July | July | cent- | July | July | cent- | July | July | cent- | July | July cen 
1935 | 1934 | age | 19385 | 1934 age | 1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | 1934 age 












































change change change change 

All divisions. -_-...... 5, 124) 1, 808'+-183. 4) 6,796) 5,257) +29. 3'20, 150 22,984) +26. 8/41, 070 30,049 +36 
——S=_&_ _ TVS —OS OSS O OSS CaO eee SS SO Ess SS 

New England.......- 408; 262) +61.9) 733, 727, +.8) 3,212) 2,697) +19.1) 4,353) 3,676 +s! 
Middle Atlantic. ----. 962| 364'+164.3) 1,252) 1,143) +9.5) 6,321) 6,189) +2. 1) 8, 535) 7,696 +10.' 
East North Central__| 838, 202-+314.9)| 1,715) 1,111) +54.4| 5,202) 3,425) +54. 5) 7,845) 4,738 +65! 
West North Central.| 489) 157\+211.5) 755) 536) +40.9) 2,214) 1,431) +54.7)| 3,458) 2,124 +2! 
South Atlantic. .....-. 774| 249'+210.8| 615) 459) +34.0| 3,662) 3,117) +17.5| 5,051) 3,825 +32 
East South Central --. 166 58'+186.2| 170) 113) +50.4) 1,386) 1,186) +16.9) 1,722 1, 357) +26.! 
West South Central..| 536) 206/+160.2| 345, 274) +25.9/ 1,955) 1,367) +43.0) 2,836) 1,847, +5) 
Mountain............ 140 45\+211.1| 174) 130) +33.8} 816) 516} +58.1/ 1,130) 691) +68 
PR cccascesénence 811! 275\+194.9| 1,087) 764) +35.7| 4,292) 3,056) +40. 4) 6,140 eed +49. 

















July 1935. 
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Table 8 shows, by geographic divisions, the number and estimated 
nst of new family-dwelling units provided in housekeeping dwellings 
or which permits were issued in 753 identical cities in July 1934 and 


table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
753 Identical Cities, July 1934 and July 1935 















































































+184 1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings '! 
=. 
—74 ( 
+19) Families pro- , Families pro- 
+5, BP Geographic division Estimated cost | vided for Estimated cost vides tor 
+1%, 
i — - 
+38 5 July July July | July 
1384 
————— iNew England_...-..-.-..-- $1, 818, 948 |$1, 210, 351 385 238 | $137,700 $60, 400 42 24 
ikhcoon 4, 268, 666 | 1, 581, 988 902 315 297, 186 228, 875 70 57 
Dicoe 4, 081, 656 913, 170 784 193 168, 000 33, 000 42 4 
.| 1, 767, 297 452, 040 475 156 60, 228 1, 500 20 2 
Nun- South Atlantic.......... 2, 984, 474 856, 623 705 235 164, 195 68, 800 86 18 
ber of Fast South Central.....| 522,530 77, 909 160 57 17, 700 0 10 0 
t-| Cities West South Central_-_-_| 1,306, 148 442, 894 492 197 153, 720 20, 850 76 14 
MeRIIE . atinecssces ie 537, 800 173, 833 129 44 29, 700 4, 000 12 2 
Paci o-----.--| & 810, 083 801, 956 754 257 260, 487 | 47, 050 86 20 
- ..|20, 097, 602 | 6,510, 764 4, 786 1, 692 | 1, 288, 916 464, 475 444 155 
-» Jp Percentage change. --- -- Se +182. 9 |......<. +177.5 |----------- _, - | ——— 
_ 
163 . Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
| a a vr 
) | % i 
- ¢ Families pro- Families pro- 
| | f Geographie division | Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
! PI 
| 
‘4 < } July July July | July 
lential 
1ilding HeNew England... _..__- 0 | $35,000 0 8 |$1, 956, 648 |$1, 305, 751 427 270 
“? © BeMiddle Atlantic. ....... $2, 282,000 | 1, 580, 050 674 656 | 6,847,852 | 3,390,913 1, 646 1, 028 
ities js Beast North Central... _- 2, 483, 921 17,674 | 1,056 14 | 6,733,577 | 963,844 | 1,882 216 
~~ 15, 500 0 12 0 | 1,843, 025 453, 540 507 158 
1S10NS. 7 314, 400 200 139 15 | 3, 463, 069 959, 623 930 268 
ae 7, 000 14, 000 4 3 547, 230 91, 909 174 60 
South Central _ - -- 9, 000 5, 700 4 10 | 1, 468, 868 469,444 572 | 221 
Juilding eeountain.........-.- 27, 000 0 12 0 | 504,500} 177,833 | 153 46 
phe Re 151, 625 13, 000 66 17 | 3, 222, 195 862, 006 906 303 
—- Ff - ea 5, 290, 446 | 1, 699, 624 i. 723 |26, 676,964 | 8, 674, 863 7, 197 2, 570 
prelate = 3 tt en le lh SS MG Ldneonpdccest SE Lassenss 
struction 































Per- 

y | cent- 
4 age 
change 


49, +36.' 


76) +184 


Previous month 


25 +63.5 
- +49, 


' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction from Public Funds 


During July contracts were awarded by the Public Works 
Administration for construction projects valued at approximately 
$45,000,000, as compared with more than $130,000,000 during the 


The value of awards from regular governmental appropriations 
otaled more than: $9,000,000, approximately the same as for June. 
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. r 
Data concerning the value of contracts awarded and force-accoyn; I 
work started during the months of June and July 1935, for Feder, dur 
construction projects financed from Public Works Administratio, J" 
funds, are shown in table 9, by geographic divisions. trati 
Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Federal Construction Project, Tabl 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds ! 
River, harbor, and floos. 
Building construction Public roads * eonteel projects 00d : 
Geographic divisions - 
July 1935 June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 193; 
All divisions. -.-.......... | $3,805,685 | $5,951,995 |$10, 445, 214 |$11, 166,862 | $6,717,651 | $03, 744,05 
New England....._______. -  O| 2,366] 720,498| 667,604 0} 15,19 Manda 
Middle Atlantic_...._.____- 62, 345 403, 896 57, 736 169, 991 25, 000 150, 944 Fast. 
East North Central. ..___. 2, 444, 571 2, 504, 564 | 1,456,548 | 2,260,668 | 5,755,810 | 6,313,523 HAR wost 
West North Central...___- 31, 538 0 | 2,818, 290 692, 370 327, 237 | 58, 455, 8% South 
South Atlantic._..._- ; 445,760 | 2,456,301 | 1,528,585 | 2,861,491 101, 068 195,312 HN ast 
East South Central. ___- 204, 535 439,627 | 1,279,623 | 1,178,939 0 ( West 
West South Central____. 9, 183 48, 923 637,124 | 1, 208, 966 271, 361 0 Mou! 
~ ~~ eeneeumpeiael 7, 501 24,342 | 1,672,731 | — 963, 221 0 42,375 TI Pacit 
ST tet conccmatinie skin ce 600, 252 6, 171 265,079 | 1,073,612 237, 175 3, 435, 502 Outs! 
Outside continental | Sta 
United States..........- | 0 65, 805 0 0 0 0 
Streets and roads Naval vessels Reclamation projects 
Geographic divisions 4. Z 
July 1935 June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 
= 
All divisions_.---..--.---. $634, 254 $206, 422 $116, 000 |$11,919,948 | $4,348,572 | $6, 952,20 
New England...........__. 0 0| 30,000 0 — ff 
Middle Atlantic...._..____| 59, 560 6, 977 30, 000 0) 0 | 0 
East North Central... _. 0 0. 0 0 | 0 0 
West North Central. ...__- 0 0 0 0 50, 000 | 152, 50¢ 
South Atlantic......-.---- 276, 919 59, 853 16,000 | 11, 919, 948 0 180, 00 
East South Central. _____- 268, 807 6, 253 0 0 228, 315 | 35, 000 
West South Central_._____| 0 0 0 0 0 | 124, 986 
ic cnindipiiinnn <innte 0 0 0 0 4, 000, 262 4, 950, 276 
sn ~ cnc tetieas's 0 69, 459 40, 000 0 69, 995 1, 509, 446 
Outside continental 
United States..........- 28, 968 63, 880 0 0 0 | ( 
er me Misce'laneous Total 
Geographic divisions 5 
July 1925 June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 
All divisions. .._.......... | $67, 937 $17,660 | * $478,932 | $348,863 | $26, 614, 245 |$105, 305, 68 
New E Gaciitingennrcen 0 1,477 2, 108 16, 114 761, 606 838, 750 
Middle Atlantic__._..-_.-- 0 1, 700 41, 349 72, 724 275, 990 806, 232 
East North Central-_.---.-- 3, 000 0 14, 973 14,199 | 9,674,902 | 11, 092, 950 
West North Central._..__- 0 0 63, 374 163,817 | 3,290,439 | 59, 464,512 
South Atlantic............ 29, 937 0 52, 640 14,525 | - 2,450,909 | 17, 687, 430 
East South Central .-___- 0 8, 800 10, 592 10,265 | 1,991,872 1, 673, 88 
West Sou ee 0 0 3, 448 4, 024 921,116 | 1, 476,89 
i ickittminneece~ x o 35, 000 6, 683 10, 000 17, 940 5, 725, 494 6, 004, 837 
SE ee 0 4, 000 10, 602 25, 632 1, 223, 103 6, 123, 822 
Outside continental : 
«ere 0 0 3, 846 9, 623 32, 814 139, 308 














iF reliminar y; sub to revision. 
s eboraen facetenanas by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $266,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during June and July 1935 is shown in table 10 for non-Federal 
construction projects to be financed from Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds. 


Count 
edera| 
ration 


Table 10.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 


rojects Financed from Public Works Administration Funds! 








—,_ 





| 








































































nd flood. Building construction | Streets and roads? | bal acs 
oon Geographic division | a 
on July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 
me 41] divisions............--.-.- $8, 389, 821 |$14, 114, 368 s2, 581, 268 |$3, 165,427 | $5,504,344 | $7,092, 575 

» $29, 0/0 SS ee 
=== EB vow England...........-.-..- 249, 291 139.751 | 570,506 | 336,975 267, 567 205, 110 

151, 189 Middle Atlantic. -..........--. 4, 404, 067 | 6,398, 932 138,667 | 248.974 442, 737 913, 517 
150,94 HBR past North Central _---.--.--- 587,362 |  695,802| 171,113} 158,081 | 3,055,616 | 1,971,365 
’, 313,52 TR West North Central -- -.---.--| 590,440 | 2,024,579 | 173,261 | 477,854) 131, 363 923, 511 
’, 455,825 BB south Atlantic..............-- 158,959 | 1,377,143 | 741,970 16, 316 | 80, 185 1, 000 

195,312 HM Fast South Central...........| 285, 680 577, 494 30,152} 91,952; 249,054 131, 613 

0 HBB West South Central______....- 679, 878 741, 104 0 99, 220 253,151 | 2, 179, 284 
(ho eR 266, 791 629, 453 0 0 138, 031 236, 452 
42, 375 ~  Ses oe eR, 1, 147,353 | 1,491,756 | 755,599 | 1,712,099 886, 590 530, 723 
, 435,502 TMB outside Continental United 
: States...--------------------| 0 38, 354 0 23, 947 0 | 0 
——— | | == 
Geographic division | ee Seiten ee SO “i SORES) (eae 
| | j 

ne 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | une 1935 | July 1935 § June 1935 

, 952, 8 A ll divisions. .............---.| 0 | $1, 041, 098 se, 327, 669 \$1, 541,904 | $18, 803, 102 per $26, 955, 372 
0 BRS New England................. | 0 | 0 | 98, 687 50,594 | 1, 206, 051 732, 430 

0 TBM Middle Atlantic. __........__- 0 0 21,469 | 187,978 5,006,940 | 7, 749, 401 

-> a (ge East North Central_._.....__. 0 0| 56,704] 114,737 | 3,870,795 | 2,939,985 
152,500 BS West North Central... .._.__- 0 | 1,041,098 | 1,115,799 | 432,152) 2,010,863 | 4,899, 194 
150,00 HRM south Atlantie.............._- 0 0 37, 447 2, 271 1,018,561 | 1, 396, 730 
5°,00 TS East South Central__........- | 0 ) | 409, 930 56,396 | 974,716 | 857, 455 

124,986 HA West South Central_._......_- 0 | 0 18,605 | 522, 359 951,634 | 3, 541,976 
» 950,276 BS Mountain.................-..- o- 0} 470,121 | 175,417 | 874,993 | 1, 041, 322 
» 500, 46 BN Pacific. ................----..- 0 | 0 98, 907 0 2,888,449 | 3,734,578 

PF — Continental United 
Soe + oe aaa 0 | 0 0) 0 | 0 62, 301 

' Preliminary, subject to revision. 
! Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

ne 1935 Non-Federal public-works construction projects are financed by 
loans and grants made by the Public Works Administration. For 

 @ 33 

» 305,65 BB the most part, these allotments are made to State governments or 

®: 10 *,* . * -* . 

Sinan Me Political subdivisions thereof. Occasionally, however, loans are 
ty [made to private firms. Most of the loans to commercial concerns 
‘evga fe Lave been made to railroad companies. In the case of allotments to 
‘iter Me States, counties, and cities, the Federal Government grants outright 
» 125,82 HS not more than 30 percent of the cost of construction. The remaining 

139, 308 


70 percent is financed by the local agency. Sometimes the financial 
urangements include a loan by the Public Works Administration. 
Loans made to both public agencies and commercial firms must be 
repaid in full within the time specified in the loan contract. Interest 
is charged on all loans. 


17272—35——17 
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Contracts were awarded during July for the following importay; 
non-Federal construction projects financed from Public Work, 
Administration funds: For a sewerage system and sewage-treatmen 
plant in the sanitary district of Chicago valued at over $1,820,000, 
and for transmission-line structures, cables, and electrical equipmey; 
for the Loup River public power and irrigation district, Platte Valley 
Nebr., to cost more than $730,000. Additional contracts valued ,; 
more than $2,720,000 were awarded for work on the Midtown Hudson 
Tunnel. 

Table 11 gives the value of contracts awarded and force-accoun; 
work started during June and July 1935 on construction-projects to 
be financed from appropriations made by the Congress direct to the 


Federal departments, which are in addition to construction financed 
from P. W. A. funds. 


Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Governmental Appropriations! 


















































River, harbor, and 
Building construction Public roads flood-contro! projects 
Geographic division a 
July 1935 June 1935 July 1935 June 1935 July 1935 June 1935 
All divisions. .........-- $638, 769 $4, 380, 327 $1, 320, 830 $327, 409 $5, 291, 629 2, 023, 898 
New England..._._.___- 3, 900 24, 333 0 Oo 55,930 | 143,25 
Middle Atlantic... _____- 152, 148 40, 440 0 0 357, 000 236, 658 
East North Central____- 18, 593 10, 094 0 27, 926 97, 169 67, 755 
West North Central. --_- 65, 238 0 0 0 340, 715 52, 00! 
South Atlantie_....._._- 130, 123 4, 189, 747 440, 603 0 77, 467 329, 331 
East South Central_-___- 3, 150 8, 807 0 0 498, 616 39, 307 
West South Central___-_- 17, 507 7,418 0 0 3, 805, 923 634, 850 
Mountain. ...........<.. 17, 935 96, 239 796, 810 262, 304 0 0 
Na Eine a 45, 345 0 83, 417 37, 179 58, 809 520, 542 
Outside continental 
United States__.._._.- 184, 830 3, 249 0 0 0 0 
Streets and roads ? Naval vessels Reclamation projects 
Geographic division 
July 1935 June 1935 July 1935 June 1935 July 1935 | June 1935 
All divisions. ........... $92, 360 $78, 237 | $1,142,300 | $1,336, 100 3 $194, 700 4 $129, 100 
New England........... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic. .._..-- 0 0 46, 000 0 0 0 
East North Central..__- 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West North Central__-- 0 0 0 0 19, 500 9, 700 
South Atlantic.........- 3, 190 78, 237 42, 000 98, 000 11, 000 7,70 
East South Central. ___. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West South Central____. 0 0 0 0 20. 000 4, 500 
EE Pca ia 0 0 0 0 77, 800 67, 00 
nid bh eckndieacnnads 89, 170 0 780, 500 992, 300 55, 400 35, 000 
Outside continental 
United States__...___- 0 0 273, 800 245, 800 0 0 

















1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 

2 Other than those reported by Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $11,000 not allocated by geographic division. 
4 Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic division. 
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able 11.—Value of Contracts for Federa: Construction Projects Financed from 


or 
tant Regular Governmental Appropriations—Continued 


Works 























itm 

ae Wate ond comgrge Miscellaneous Total 

0,000, BR Geographic division 

pment July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1935 | June 1935 

’ alley, 

ued at MMMal divisions.....-....-- $15, 940 0} $317,132 | $399,479 | 3 $9,013, 660 | 4 $8, 674, 550 

Ludson [MMENew England........... 0 7, 920 7, 881 67, 750 175, 488 
Middle Atlantic. .__...- 10, 740 0 17, 797 143, 863 583, 685 420, 961 
Fast North Central____- 0 59, 314 468 175, 076 106, 243 
West North Central__-- 2, 700 0 118, 539 1, 860 427, 953 63, 651 

“COUnt MM south Atlantic........_- 0 0 75, 700 200, 829 825,622 | 4,903, 844 
Fast South Central... _- 0 0 0 198 577, 466 48, 402 

Cts to HER West South Central_.__. 0 0 1, 279 0| 3,843, 430 646, 768 
MammtNR LL. Licece-cs. 0 0 9, 068 1, 198 893, 824 426, 741 

to the MMM pacific. .....-...-......- 0 0 27, 515 40,158 | 1,121,709 | 1,625,179 
Outside continental 

anced TON fh, TS eS Soe 3, 024 486, 145 252, 073 




















3 Includes $11,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 


df ‘ Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
- from 


‘eke In table 12 is given, by geographic divisions, the value of public- 
building and highway-construction awards, as reported by the various 
State governments for July 1934 and June and July 1985. 


r, and 
rojects 


es 


une 1935 


Table 12.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
ponedonny Reported by the State Governments, by Geographic Divisions 


2, 023, 808 








143, 274 
236, 658 
67, 755 
52, 091 
329, 331 
34, 397 
634, 850 


0 
520, 542 


Value of awards for public build- Value of awards for highway con- 


ings struction 
Geographic division 





July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1934 | July 1935 | Jume 1935| July 1934 





a Se $943, 297) $1, 702, 557 | $3,017,380 | $8,902,774 | $1,799,341 | $14,077, 152 





























i New Engiand................ 39, 514 105, 846 0 180, 795 29, 986 352, 935 

Middle Atlantic.............. 165, 108 227,782 | 1,171,783 770, 727 18, 914 1, 636, 431 

East North Central........-.. 627,476 | 1,091, 503 497,914 166, 815 283, 968 2, 976, 444 

West North Central_........- 10, 416 127, 525 4, 150 245, 053 135, 955 430, 247 

rojects South Atlantic. .............. 3, 120 73,014 384, 809 383, 627 242, 098 389, 400 
East South Central. .-_.-....- 0 0 125, 000 422, 034 89, 035 743, 837 

West South Central_......... 88, 042 15, 533 818, 746 475, O11 234, 525 758, 886 

ine 1935 MpeeateteGideesscccccs 5, 449 21, 693 10, 537 43, 093 219, 522 109, 882 
pidhdedehweccsenccesccs 4,172 39, 661 4,441 | 6,215,619 545, 338 6, 679, 090 











* 
= | 
= 








The data presented in the preceding table are in addition to con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially by loans and grants 
made to State governments by the Public Works Administration. 


FS m a0 
S8S.228-- 


=> 


| 
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Review of Construction in the First Half of 1935 


URING the first half of 1935 permits were issued for mor 
buildings than for any corresponding period since 1931. Th, 
value of buildings for which permits were issued was also greate 
than for the first 6 months of any year since 1931. This is the firs 
half year since 1929 in which there has been an increase over the 
previous year in the number and value of buildings for which permits 
were issued. Compared with the first 6 months of 1934, the increag 
in the number of residential buildings amounted to 130 percent 
At the same time, the value of residential buildings shows an increase 
of $48,000,000, or 155 percent. Pronounced increases also occurred 
in the number and value of new nonresidential buildings, and jy 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. The figures 
published in this section are based on reports received by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics from 94 identical cities having a population of 
100,000 or over. 
A summary of the outstanding developments in building constrwe- 
tion during the first half of 1935 as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1934 is given in table 13. 


—_— 


bh St et eo tli * OO 


A 
=) 
Ss 


Table 13.—Summary of Building Construction in 94 Identical Cities, First 
Half of 1934 and of 1935 








~<— com Oe See Se eed ee Oe et Po Od Geet Oe A, Oe. 


























Number of buildings Estimated cost 

‘lac j | . ‘ . er 

Class of construction First First at First First Bos. 

half half age | half half _ 

| « at age 
1935 1934 change 1935 1934 chasm 
All construction___- — Saale ‘ | 119, 228 91,417 | +30. 4/$239, 172,318 |$151, 821,521 | +57.5 
New residential buildings.......... _.| 11,887 | 5, 184 |+129.3| 78, 580,933 | 30,785, 288 | +151: 
New nonresidential buildings......._......| 19, 236 15,328 | +25. 5) 92,016,870 | 68, 521,896 | +34 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__-__---- 88,105 | 70,905 | +243) 68, 574, 515 52, 514, 337 | +30.¢ 














Comparisons, by Type of Building 


THE number and cost of the different types of buildings for which 
permits were issued in the 94 cities covered during the first 6 months 
of 1934 and 1935 is given in table 14. 
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Table 14.—Number and Cost of New Buildings and of Alterations and Repairs 
for Which Permits Were Issued in 94 Cities, First Half of 1934 and of 


more 1935, by Kind of Building 




































































Th 
r Buildings for which permits were issued 
eater Percentage 
© first First half of a 
. F Kind of building rst half of 1935 First half cf 1934 
le bub 
Tits Num- Num- Num- 
ber Cost ber Cost ber Cost 
CTE ASE 
Tcent, Residential buildings: 
ereas 1-family dwellings............. Sees 6a | 10,806 $44,031,903 | 4,722 $19 062,838 | +128.8 | +131.0 
Case family dwellings.............-....---. | 517 | 2,934, 522 307 | 2,034,610) +68.4| +442 
‘ 1-family and 2-family dwellings with 
irred taal am ees | 417, 421 45| 241,305! +20.0| +729 
n | : Multifamily dwellings. ..............-- 472 | 27, 521,873 97 | 8,865,470 | +386.6 | +210.4 
a i Multifamily dwellings with stores... -- | 22 | 2,788, 450 6 | — 93,000 | +266.7 | +199.8 
iy = Ls ea 2 92, 664 1 125,000 | +100.0 | —25. 9 
sures Lodzing houses. ....................... 3 8, 200 0 | S Sebnet Pare 
ureay BG aphwssetodepoqunatinencese vine | 11 785, 900 6| 362,975 | +83.3 | +116.5 
ion of Total, residential buildings.......--.. | 11,887 | 78,580,933 | 5, 184 | 30,785,288 | +129.3 | +155.3 
Nonresidential buildings: 
Amusement buildings................-- 138 | 3,885, 297 158 | 1,490,862 | —12.7 | +160.6 
struc Cl ivetbitisctrekdecwoncsonnessinl 105 1, 878, 942 84 1, 102, 150 +25. 0 +70. 5 
strue- Factories and workshops_-...........--- 366 | 9,097, 420 291 | 4,776,771 | +25.8| +90.5 
nding Public garages. ............-.-------.-- | 124 | 1,043, 954 115 | 1,030,335 | +7.8) +1.3 
Ig SRE el ei 11, 916 2.996.060 | 8,593 | 2,340,950 | +38.7 +28. 0 
al ai a minh 946 | 2,751,627 765 | 2,386, 685 | +23.7 | +15.3 
Ee a 19 | 4,315, 635 25 2, 618, 189 —24.0 +64. 8 
I oan de cdi bentionadon 56 1, 308, 225 42 | 10,436,139 | +33.3 —87.5 
. I se in i cinaics nibiianianiees 126 | 22 845, 646 82 | 13, 355, 505 +53. 7 +71.1 
, First Public works and utilities........-.---- 86 | 13 847. 260 73| 4,114,790 | +17.8 | +236.5 
Schools and libruries................... 148 | 14, 009, 629 70 | 10,190,065 | 4111.4 | +37.5 
EE ee 2, 991 959.579 | 2,983 873, 375 +.3 +9. 9 
SS cncicuinditbindanancal 86 57. 028 184 192,687 | —53.3 | —70.4 
Stores and warehouses. ............-.-- | 1,839 | 11,796,562 | 1,506 | 9,978,558 | +221 +18. 2 
RT ERE | 290 | 1, 224, 006 357 634,835 | —18.8| +92.8 
| Per. Total, nonresidential! buildings-----.-- 19, 236 | 92,016,870 | 15,328 | 68, 521, 896 | +25.5 | +343 
oa Total, new buildings. ..........---.-. | 31,123 170, 597,803 | 20,512 | 99,307,184 | +51.7| +71.8 
| cheme Additions, alterations, and repairs..........| 88,105 | 68,574,515 | 70,905 | 52,514,337 | +24.3 | +30.6 
| - i cnnnatdibnébnidcstcbeocense | 119, 228 (239, 172, 318 | 91,417 |151, 821, 521 | +30. 4 | +57. 5 








During the first half of 1935, permits were issued for building 
operations to cost nearly $240,000,000, an increase of nearly $90,- 
000,000 in comparison with the corresponding period of 1934. Of 
the total permit valuation, $78,500,000, or 32.9 percent, was ex- 
pended for residential buildings; $92,000,000, or 38.5 percent, for 
new nonresidential buildings; and $68,500,000, or 28.6 percent, for 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. 

Virtually all types of residential buildings shared in the increase. 
A slight decrease below the previous year’s level, however, was 
reported in the amount expended for hotels. 

Indicated expenditures for apartment houses showed a greater 
increase over the previous year than any other class of residential 
building. The permit valuation of the two classes of apartment 
houses for which permits were issued during the first 6 months of 
1935 amounted to more than $30,000,000, compared with less than 
$10,000,000 during the corresponding period of 1934. 


which 
onths 
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Increases in number were registered for all types of nonresidentig 
buildings with the exception of amusement buildings, institu tiong| 
buildings, and stables and barns. The only types showing decreagg 
in estimated cost were office buildings and stables and barns. Ty 
estimated expenditures for public works and utilities showed large 
increases than for any other type of nonresidential building. f,. 
penditures for additions, alterations, and repairs advanced fro, 
$52,500,000 in the first half of 1934 to more than $68,500,000 in 1935, 

The number and percent of families provided for in each of th 
different kinds of dwellings for which permits were issued in the 
94 identical cities during the first half of 1934 and 1935 are showy 
in table 15. 


Table 15.—Number and Percent of Families Provided for in New Dwellings fo 
Which Permits Were Issued in 94 Identical Cities, First Half of 1934 and o 
1935, by Kind: of Dwelling 






































Number of dwell- | Families provided for 
ings for which -= 
ermits were 
Kind of dwelling ssued | Number | Percent: age 
| 
First half First half | First half First half | First half, F Irs st abel 
1935 1934 1935 | 1934 | 1935 
el hig ee ae | 10,806 | 4, 722 10,806 | 4,722 | 50.0 
ee 517 307 1, 034 614 4.8 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with | a4 
OE Be CR ce RS 54 45 67 | 3 
Multifamily dwellings. _..............-. 472 97 8, 783 3, 335 40. 6 
Multifamily dwellings with stores_....... 22 6 922 42 4.3 
ee ae ae 11, 871 | 5, 177 | 21, 612 | 8, 825 | 100. 0 








Permits issued for family-dwelling units during the first 6 months o! 
1935 were more than double those for the same period in 1934. Com- 
paring the first half of 1935 with the first 6 months of 1934, increases 
were shown in all types of dwelling units. During the first half of 
1935, half of the dwelling units were provided in single-family dwell- 
ings; this compares with 534 percent during the first half of 1934 
By contrast, the percentage of families provided for in the two types 
of apartment houses rose from 39 percent during the first half of 1934 
to 45 percent during the first half of 1935. 


Long-Time Trend in Construction, First Half of 1922-35 


Tue total number and estimated cost, together with the inde 
numbers of all building operations for which permits were issued i 
65 identical cities having a population of 100,000 or over, is given for 
the first half of each year, 1922 to 1935, inclusive, in table 16. 
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Table 16.—Number and Estimated Cost of All Buildings for Which Permits 















































ential Were Issued in 65 Identical Cities, First Half of Each Year, 1922 to 1935 
1 (10 nal = 
TASES Buildings for Buildings for 
which permits} Estimated cost which permits; Estimated cost 
The were issued were issued 
larger Period Period 
: Index Index Index Index 
Ex. —y num-| Amount | num- — num-| Amount | num- 
f ber ber ber 
rom 
| 1935, First half of— First half of— 
of the "See 243, 479) 100 0 $1, 062, 444,771) 100.0 _. —_—_— 182, 379} 74.9 $1, 479, 460, 210) 139.2 
, 1928 ....-<2 283, 289) 116 4 1, 418, 779, 382) 133 5 1930....... 146,410} 60.1; 679,064,355) 63.9 
in the 1924.....<<» 209, 7 | 123 1 1, 518, 088, 421) 142.9 a 130,127; 53.4) 577,931,724) 54.4 
1926 ....sa00 289,014) 118 7 1, 620, 413, onl 152. 5 _, 89,477) 36.7) 222,953,519) 21.0 
shown eas 254, 564) 104 6 1, 539, 207, 242) 144 9 1933....... 75, 699) 31.1 161, 278, 854) 15.2 
RE. 237,853) 97 7 1, 443, 232,520) 135.8 owe OD 75, 281} 30.9) 137,977,632) 13.0 
1938....cic0 216, 509 88. * 1, 462, 560, 722) 137.7 1935.......| 93,103) 38.2) 215,321,209) 20.3 














ngs for 
and of 


In the 65 cities for which a continuous record is available, the 
aggregate value of the buildings for which permits were issued ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000 in the first half of each of the 8 years, 1922-29. 
The high point was reached in 1926 when permit valuation for the 
first 6 months was $1,620,413,012. Between 1929 and 1934, how- 
—— ever, building operations contracted sharply and in the first 6 months 
First ba HM of last year the value of permits issued was only $137,977,632. For 
the first half of the current year the value of the buildings for which 
permits were issued amounted to $215,321,209, a gain of 56 percent 
in comparison with the low mark of last year. The value for the 
® first half of 1935 also exceeds the 1933 level by a substantial margin, 
—@ but is less than in any of the other years for which comparable 
information is available. 
Using 1922 as a base, or 100, the index number of building opera- 
tions in the first half of 1935 stands at 20.3. This compares with 
13.0 in 1934, and 15.2 in 1933. 
Information with respect to the number and percentage of families 
provided for in each of the different kinds of dwellings for which 
permits were issued in 65 identical cities in the first half of each 
year, 1922-35 inclusive, is presented in table 17. 
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Table 17.—Number and Percent of Families Provided for in Each S 
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very $e Pecified 
Kind of Dwelling in.65 Identical Cities, First Half of Each Year, 192? to 
1935 

. se . “zl Percentage of families in 

Number of families provided for in vided for in Pr0- 

Period I-family | 2family | Multi; | All | j-tamily | 2family | Mult 

dwell- | dwell- | Gveit |ordwell-| ‘well- | dwell- rae 

i i 1 : : j j well. 

ings ings ings 2 ings ings ings ! ings! 

First half of— 

eee ae 63, 892 32, 321 51, 006 147, 249 43. 4 22. 0 34 ¢ 
area ease 77, 875 39, 314 77, 826 195, O15 39. 9 20. 2 39.9 

| allen a AE aE ER 82,514 | 50,904 | 69,619 | 203,037 40. 6 25.1) 3% 
it bith cisinoauletiiedemton | 87,783 | 39,320} 80,291 | 207,394 42.3] _ 19.0 ‘ 
SE ae es eee 71,818 26, 727 100, 201 198, 746 36. 1 13.4 50.4 
Sits titabtieckabatiencubien 57,899 | 24,204] 95,448 | 177,551 32. 6 13.6 3.8 
Sitndkdiaectbecidedienes 50,724 | 19,261} 111,268] 181,252 28.0 10. 6 61.9 
~ Spee | 36,237 | 12,815 | 81,205 | 130,257 27.8 9.8 82 3 
RE a RUIN 20, 410 6, 101 19,930 | 46, 441 43.9 13. 1 42 9 
1931 20, 334 5, 268 23, 870 49, 472 41.1 10. 6 48.9 
| ERS WR 7, 884 1, 732 3,203 | 12,819 61.5 13.5 25.0 
a laren: ntti ita 5, 016 1, 056 3, 168 9, 240 54.3 11.4 343 
. _ Meee: 4, 080 624 | 3, 428 8, 132 50. 2 7.7 4) 9 
ee ARR 9, 105 952 9,560 | 19,617 46. 4 4.9 18.7 

















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





More dwelling units were provided during the first half of 1935 in 
these 65 identical cities than in any similar period since 1931. The 
increase over the first half of the 2 preceding years amounted to more 
than 100 percent. 

Table 18 compares the value of buildings in the five cities leading 
in total expenditures for building operations for the first half of each 
year, 1922 to 1935, inclusive. 
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Table 18.—Cities Leading in Total Expenditures for All Classes of Buildings 
During First Half of Each Year, 1922 to 1935 





















































22 to " 
— | ] | 
seeael City and year | Expenditure | City and year | Expenditure 
spre J —— + | | 
1982 1929 
7 | | 
Multi. tew York City......---.-.......-.-| $339, 143,976 || New York City.............._......| $604, 118, 064 
co in. a .-....... ante | “118, 898, 940 
iwell. Los Angeles SESS SSSODVO®& COSCSCOSAZ*SOSS 59, 459, 250 Philadelphia_- - _—- “e+e | 58, 533, 385 
ings 2 Philadelphia ie Coe ae pt 5s 4 | ¢ nha 55, 855, 545 
ee een ae oT 40, 650, 143 inden tendeateocoue sale 54, 071, 599 
“a 1923 | | 1930 
oA. 6 New York City........-............| 427,683,386 || New York City. 202, 975, 234 
Jy. 9 TT ee wa | | : 41, 953, 917 
Ge Beye 93, 889, 185 ||..1.0s Angeles 39, 712, 901 
. : di Ange es PS CSS SeSH ee , , ee ee ee Oo BOS Se CSO SO2 Se ’ J 
38. ee adelphia nee Ts 75, 217,005 || Philadeiphia........................ 34, 569, 340 
+ tte. + 61, 616, 302 || Washington- - ‘ 30, 522, 416 
ol.2 1924 | 1931 
62.3 i} 
42.9 uel Yo One. s.--<.........-.- 548, 161,458 || New York City..________.._______| 234, 258, 030 
48.2 Ges, eR 166, 436, 214 || Chicago.............................| 37,661, 196 
25.0 oo SS a oe 87, 195,800 || Washington. _.............--..--.-- 24, 421, 984 
34.3 Po” "See A ) ! * aaeS 23, 096, 177 
= RE a Se | te 17, 583, 794 
— 1925 1932 
ae | 461, 513,809 || New York City......._-. 52, 658, 671 
CRGecidtet ee necdencsccsccacs| Re | Rey 8 a oe 
Da ber encsecnsadencescave 89, 562, 885 5 TE ER pusliietioaeaietee , 307, 
— pS eee | 85, 884, 680 || Philadelphia...........____. eae 7, 884, 358 
35 In Py RIE | 83,175, 457 || Baltimore......----.-.--.---------.- 7, 521, 309 
The 1926 | | 1933 
more [Me New York City.................... | 510, 263, 696 || San Francisco..........-...--..- *_..| 50, 627, 839 
ES EE / 183, hg ry: eee =. = = 
Ditch sccmoocs. 2 96, 204, 092 os Angeles..........- icteimaabeadde i, L 
° Philadelphia__-.--.---- wail 70, 379, 825 || Philadelphia_.---.......-..-- 6, 640, 183 
ding 160 ABGEEBsssscncaee-- an --| NE ee 5, 060, 833 
each 1987 | 1934 
New York City.....---- _| 490, 119, 588 New York City-__- 48, 566, 086 
» a -| 210, 210,475 || Washington___._.---_- 10, 736, 295 
DeWOR .n<pckewdpepee- ee. 78, 742, 327 || Los Angeles............- ‘ 6, 764, 589 
Philadelphia__-------- a 61, 683,600 || Baltimore_..__-..--. 4, 645, 562 
L6S RE aeseoess<s~- a 58, 192,977 || Philadelphia____- 4, 554, 313 
1988 | 1985 
| 
New York City...................-- | 557, 561,891 || New York City................__--. 64, 532, 067 
ttn noocncpeceecewe 184, 650, 200 || Washington___..........._.--___--- 19, 974, 419 
SS eS eee 65, 175, 361 || Los Angeles__.._...--- ee ES 15, 495, 617 
EE ee Se ee oo ce ccc dnccns ecu 8, 677, 871 
ME le ncnadecasennnadee | gL SS 8, 025, 861 














Details by Cities 


TABLE 19 shows the number and estimated cost of new residential 


buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, 


and repairs, and of total construction in the first 6 months of 1934 
and 1935 for each of the 94 cities for which information is available. 
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Increases in the value of building construction were registered by 

70 of the 94 cities included in the foregoing table. 

Permits were issued during the first 6 months of 1935 for the follow- 

ing important building projects: For a parcel-post building in Boston, 

Mass., to cost $2,500,000, for a public building to cost $840,000, and 

for a school building to cost $685,000; for a hospital building in 

Worcester, Mass., to cost over $600,000; for a school building in 

Bayonne, N. J., to cost nearly $1,300,000; for factory buildings in 

Camden, N. J., to cost nearly $800,000; for apartment houses in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., to cost nearly $8,600,000; for school 
buildings in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, to cost over 
$2,000,000; for police headquarters in Buffalo, to cost nearly $500,000; 
for a school building in Olean, N. Y. to cost $750,000; for an amuse- 
ment building in Pittsburgh, Pa., to cost $450,000; for a meat-packing 
plant in Chicago, IIl., to cost $800,000; for an institutional building 
in Toledo, Ohio, to cost $625,000; for a public utility building in 
Milwaukee, Wis., to cost over $700,000; for a school building in Kansas 
City, Mo., to cost nearly $600,000; for a department store in Birming- 
ham, Ala., to cost $545,000; for a hospital in Memphis, Tenn., to 
cost over $500,000; for a pier and warehouse in Gulfport, Miss., to 
cost over $970,000; for a State university building in Austin, Tex., 
to cost over $1,500,000; for a courthouse in El Paso, Tex., to cost 
nearly $600,000; for a courthouse and hall of records in Oakland, 
Calif., to cost over $1,500,000, and for public buildings to cost nearly 
$2,400,000; for public buildings in Los Angeles, Calif., to cost over 
$2,000,000; and for a junior high school in San Francisco, Calif., to 
cost nearly $600,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department for a parcel-post building in Detroit, Mich., 
to cost $845,000; for a post office and Federal courthouse in San 
Antonio, Tex., to cost over $1,800,000; and for an annex to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., to cost over $6,000,000. 

A contract was awarded by the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy Department for an aircraft factory building in Philadelphia, 
Pa., to cost $893,000. 

The Public Works Administration awarded a contract for a low- 
cost housing project in Cleveland, Ohio, to cost nearly $2,500,000. 

The number of family-dwelling units provided in each of the 94 
identical cities having a population of 100,000 or over for the first half 
of 1934 and 1935 is shown in table 20. 
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Table 20.—Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 94 Identical 
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First 6 Months of 1934 and of 1935 








City and State 


= 


Number of families provided for in— 





1-family 
dwellings 


2-family 


Multifamily 
dwellings ! 


dwellings ? 


Cities, Tab! 


All cl ASSES of 
dwellings 








First half of— 


First half of— | First half of— 


es, 


First half of~ 


























1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

eee Ae eta ee one 32 16 2 0 0 0 34 r 
3) Se Saree sae 23 16 0 4 12 20. 35 | 4) 
See ee ee 128 45 39 6 | 1,280 0} 1,447 | 51 
| REGRESS SES: 153 50 0 0 0 0 153 50 
pe ee 19 4 0 0 0 0 19 | 4 
Re ee eee ee a 45 72 14 10 0 0 59 | g9 
NE 26 10 6 4 6 0 38 14 
SS AEN eS 21 15 10 5 0 0 31 0 
Saar ee 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 | 
RINT, Qacitaticcscktcccnenaded 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 | 
iL SE a ESP eae Tee Oe ll 3 0 0 0 0 ll | 
Chattanooga, Tenn................. 23 12 0 0 0 0 23 | 12 
GUIs BEAL cinvednccccccceuccans 125 67 ll 4 40 0 176 | 7] 
SED... a cncencenceces 223 119 6 10 36 ~ 265 137 
Giovani, Olio. .:.............-..- 51 25 1 6 676 0 728 3) 
ER ee ee eee 30 8 4 1 0 0 34 
i si nmbadnne 284 113 74 22 54 0 412 | 135 
| RTE es ee ll 3 2 0 0 0 13 | 
8 Se RES Sa 199 54 0 2 30 0 29 
Des Moines, lowa-.-......-..-....-- 62 72 0 1 0 0 2 | 
RS SE Se eee ae 626 180 27 6 0 0 653 | 186 
SE Ea 7 10 0 0 0 0 7 
NES ee ne 21 6 2 1 0 0 23 
ages 12 7 4 1 0 0 16 
SI, abtiahek AR civics onchencera a) 7 0 0 0 0 y 
I Na cn dincccckdededen 16 11 0 0 0 0 16 1 
i 2 5 2 0 0 0 4 
es MR 2 nod bbbns chnkdideanedbdne 25 s 0 0 0 0 25 | 
| US See: 24 6 0 0 0 0 24 | 
SE Weiibadaccandsesencess 113 33 28 0 0 0 141 
ESP y ees eer eeare 12 10 1 0 0 0 13 
Grand epics, RE 6 6 0 0 0 0 6 | 
po Se aa ee ee 13 6 0 0 0 0 13 | 
Houston, a SE AR 5. 427 141 80 106 26 6 533 | 253 
Indianapolis, Ind__..............-.- 49 28 0 2 0 0 49 | 
Jacksonville, Fla...............-.-..- 153 60 2 1 0 0 155 | 
ay ET RS ll 3 2 2 29 48 42 
Kansas City, Kans. ...........-.--- 13 17 0 0 0 3 13 | 
OS |e 209 78 2 0 0 0 211 
ee eee 61 12 0 0 0 0 61 
Long Beach, Calif.................. 94 52 10 15 0 0 104 
Los A eles, EEE. SPSS 1, 197 649 202 126 176 51 1, 575 5 
Rested Wy -.....---..-----s0ceo. 128 33 2 2 4 0 134 

a... 4 3 0 0 0 0 4 
Lynn, Lt -Schiaadacets 43a 3 3 2 0 0 0 5 
Memphis, Tenn... -......-....-...-.-- 25 25 2 0 0 0 27 
isd cain casicinsseegnsigensthtliannioas 306 95 34 4 10 0 350 
Milwatikee, PRR oy tees 114 31 16 6 0 0 130 

inneapolis, Minn_-...........-.-- 187 66 16 6 0 0 203 
py a ae 85 33 2 0 0 4 87 
Ok a a Ske 13 4 2 0 28 0 43 
New Bedford, Mass-_-.............- 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 
New Haven, Conn. ............-..- 10 4 0 0 0 0 10 
New Orleans, La.............--.... 56 41 0 0 0 0 56 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Cities, Table 20.—Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 94 Identical Cities, 
First 6 Months of 1934 and of 1935—Continued 
Number of families provided for in— 
othe: 
1S8es of 1-family 2-family Multifamily All classes of 
lings dwellings dwellings ! dwellings 2 dwellings 
City and State 
a 
alf of~ First half of— | First half of— | First half of— | First half of— 
rr 
1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
16 New York City: 
| ) DOE ictinctncgennsoneuns 86 61 57 37 | 1,531] 1,703 | 1,674] 1,801 
| a 193 67 92 110 | 2,737 812 | 3,022 989 
| DEOMI wks csc cdaccctccks 2 2 0 0; 1,135 72 | 1,137 74 
Queens ®........-......--.-.--.. 1, 373 535 133 68 855 82] 2,361 685 
| EE Mh ed. Risen cocckscé duu 58 32 6 3 0 0 64 35 
| ae 53 14 0 0 0 0 53 14 
EE EE Se 150 73 3 6 9 0 162 79 
Oklahoma City, Okla_........-..._. 175 56 23 0 16 0 214 56 
SSS Se 60 49 0 4 0 0 60 53 
pe OS OTe ee eee oe y | 4 0 0 0 13 1 
BSE Cee aes oes 28 12 0 4 0 0 28 16 
| ee 336 187 4 2 0 176 340 365 
| Rs eee ae ae 78 43 12 2 15 12 105 57 
a - 89 60 0 0 4 23 93 83 
8) a re ee eee 23 25 14 6 0 0 37 31 
| SC SES a eee 3 1 0 0 0 3 3 4 
CO EE 54 33 0 0 0 0 54 33 
Sg ae ee 17 12 0 0 0 0 17 12 
—& Sn RS 374 142 31 10 12 252 417 404 
sf SS ee 83 42 0 0 3 0 86 42 
Salt Lake City, Utah. _.........___. 47 18 s 0 0 0 55 18 
San Antonio, Tex...._...____- wicnitiaadl 137 55 10 8 24 0 171 63 
San Diego, Calif....._._- ee eee ie 286 72 16 ll 85 0 387 83 
San Francisco, Calif. ............... 258 53 70 37 3 35 331 125 
Setenton, Pl. ....<...-. am * acnahdail 4 5 0 2 0 8 4 15 
ee ea 100 73 0 0 4 0 104 73 
3, ss ae 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
6 ee 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 
iF iis 11! 46 0 2 6 0 117 48 
Springfield, Mass__...........__ nae 10 7 3 0 0 0 13 7 
es eicaaehie 19 12 1 2 0 0 20 14 
. ita 19 19 0 0 0 0 19 19 
253 i RE TT 24 12 1 0 0 0 25 12 
. iia nisimanenicall 14 3 0 1 0 0 14 4 
_  « <i ia a ea sie 2 3 0 0 0 0 2 3 
_ 2 ae citi 47 21 0 0 0 0 47 21 
io “| Sd eal 3 17 0 0 0 0 3 17 
Wameeeeeee oe. ©.............-..--- 747 324 0 2 181 96 928 422 
Waterbury, Conn..__.........____. 12 12 0 0 0 0 12 12 
_ [a - RAP Raas 49 6 1 0 1 0 51 6 
826 0 ee ee 35 42 0 2 0 4 35 48 
: Worcester, Mass..........._.. RW 40 47 0 2 0 0 40 49 
py RRR cade 77 43 2 1 0 16 79 54 
oungstown, Ohio......._.._...____ 12 4 0 0 0 0 12 4 
nck ch anehodesesed 10,806 | 4,722 1, 098 675 | 9,028 3,428 | 20,932 8, 825 
Hawaii 
a a a ee res 308 225 2 4 8 0 318 229 























' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
* Applications filed. 
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Construction From Public Funds, First Half of 1935 


T IS significant that the increased building construction activity 
during the first half of the current year has been due in large megs. 
ure to the accelerated pace of private industry. During the first ¢ 
months of 1935, contracts for construction projects valued at approxi. 
mately $455,000,000 were financed from the public-works find 
This compares with $683,000,000 during the corresponding period 0 
1934. Of the contract valuation during the first half of 1935, $276. 
300,000 was allotted for Federal projects and $178,600,000 for 
non-Federal projects. 

Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Non-Federal construction projects are financed from allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to a State or political sub- 
division thereof, or to a commercial firm. In the case of allotments 
to States and their political subdivisions, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 
construction cost. No grants are made to commercial firms, how- 
ever. QOnall loans made by the Public Works Administration, interest 
is charged and the date of maturity specified. 

The value of contracts awarded for Federal construction projects 


financed from Public Works Administration funds classified by 
geographic divisions is shown in table 21. 









ti Projects Financed from Public Works Administration Funds, First 


1 Construction Pr 
r Months of 1934 and of 1935 


Table 21.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Feder 
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the East South Central States. 
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Comparing the first half of 1935 with the same period in 1934, there 
ere decreases in the value of awards for all types of construction 
ith the exception of river, harbor, and flood-control work. The 
crease in this type of work amounted to more than $33,000,000. 
The decreases were spread over 7 of the 9 geographic divisions. 
arked increases, however, occurred in the West North Central and 
Awards for river, harbor, and flood- 
gontrol work accounted for the increase in the West North Central 
‘grea and reclamation projects in the East South Central. 
The value of contracts awarded for non-Federal construction 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund for the 
t half of 1934 and 1935 is given in table 22. 


Table 22.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 
_ Financed From Public Works Administration Funds, First 6 Months of 1934 


























































.— 
: Water and sewerage 
Building construction Streets and roads ! systems 
Geographic division 
First half | First half | First half | First half | First half | First half 
of 1935 of 1934 of 1935 of 1934 of 1935 of 1934 
_— 
Of ee eer $87, 296, 727| $77, 838, 038) $19, 817, 687) $26,944, 723) $51, 864, 347) $39, 215, 757 
mNew England._.............- 5, 106, 611 9, 409, 170 2, 999, 795 5, 944, 297 954, 131 3, 382, 548 
Middle Atlantic...... .-| 41,999,051} 27,327,230) 2,518,519] 6,880,668) 6,449,325) 4, 418 752 
East North Central.......-_- 5, 279. 987 5, 536, 276 3, 352, 751 1, 212,076) 19,609,244) 13, 732, 266 
West North Central.....--.- 7, 903, 686] 12, 461, 186 3, 391, 468 1, 787, 635 3, 308, 090 5, 775, 029 
"Bouth pf SP ee 5, 156,983) 12, 492, 987 781, 065 3, 217, 205 3, 434, 964 5, 740, 581 
"East South laa 1, 372, 881 1, 908, 925 379, 326 192, 042 1, 637, 029 2, 518, 881 
Vest South Central... ..-.- 6, 039, 145 3, 488, 436 1, 674, 861 438, 072 6, 247, 065 860, 215 
Ee ae 2, 600, 581 1, 815, 003 154, 484 1, 629, 418 3, 168, 701 1, 616, 779 
Bo AP ey aR 11, 132,061; 3,382,331) 4,484,250) 5,643,310) 6,869, 523 463, 241 
Outside continental United 
tis: cdihentnnllaeeeinentieeets estes ties 705, 741 16, 494 81, 168 0 186, 275 707, 465 
Re a | ‘Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
First half | First half | First half | First half | First half | First half 
of 1935 of 1934 of 1935 of 1934 of 1935 of 1934 
‘All a $10, 057, 125) $166, 071,957) $9, 611,726) $1, 669, 530)$178, 647, a 1, 740, 005 
New hE 2, 093 6, 639, 785 192, 517 756, 561 9, 255, 147| 26, 132,361 
'Middle Atlantie...........__- 5, 895,994) 77, 520, 621 1, 869, 940 118, 279} 58, 732,829) 116, 265, 550 
East North Central._......-- 1, 857, 591) 30.920, 867 567, 884 143, 268; 30, 667,457| 51, 544, 753 
West North Central_........- 1, 711, 583} 3,577,735) 4, 433. 270 43, 880} 20,748,097) 23, 645, 465 
South Atlantic. .............. 58,048] 26, 649, 154 45, 985 0 9, 477,045) 48. 099.929 
Fast South Central........_. §22, §35 7, 580, 610 490, 935 6, 500 4, 402, 706) 12, 206, 958 
West South Centrall_.___.__- 9,281) 3, 542.760) 1, 187. 410 70, 647) 15, 157, 762) 8, 400, 130 
MOE icidenedacdncccccs of 3, 212, 784 698, 678 42,196) 6,622,444) 8,316, 180 
Nearer eee ee 6, 427, 639 125, 107 488, 199) 22,610,941) 16, 404, 720 
Outside continental United 
RN 5 RE 0 0 0 0 973, 184 723, 959 


























' Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


The total value of construction awards for non-Federal projects 







for the first half of 1935 decreased approximately $133,000,000 below 
the level for the corresponding period of last year. The decrease was 
caused by the falling off in awards for railroad construction. There 
were marked increases in the value of awards for building construc- 
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tion, water and sewerage construction, and miscellaneous projects. Ti, 
West South Central and the Pacific States were the only geograplj, 
divisions showing increases over a year ago in all types of projects 
Among the large projects for which contracts were awarded during 
the first half of 1935 were: For additional work on the subway 
system in New York City to cost over $3,000,000; for steel work 
suspension spans, and approach viaducts on the Tri-Borough Bridy 
to cost over $3,000,000; for contracts for the New York subway sy 
tem to cost over $4,000,000; for a grade-crossing elimination at Por 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., to cost nearly $1,000,000: fo, 
Allegheny ‘County Home at W eolivilie, Pa., to cost over $2,200,009: 
for sewerage contracts in the Chicago Sanitery District to cost over 






$4,000,000; for sewage-treatment works, in Chicago, IIl., to cog; bh 
over $3,500,000; for a city community-center building in St. Louis I 
Mo., to cost $1,200,000; for a sewage-treatment plant in the Distric; fi pea 
of Columbia, to cost over $1,000,000; for a courthouse at Oakland, I fine 
Calif., to cost over $1,300,000; and for enlargement of the O'Shaugh- I per 
nessy Dam for the city and county of San Francisco, to cost $3,200,000, I cor 

Table 23 gives the value of contracts awarded for construction , 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations during J aw 
the first half of 1935. 


Table 23.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Governmental ia First 6 Months of 1935 








First 6 months of 1935 





Geographic division 



































| 

River, harbor 

oo | Public roads | and flood-cor 

| | trol projects 

i a ET RS eee ee we $19, | $3, 308, 098 | $24, 351. 79 
lO A CS CETTE a ate 490, 010 | 0) 427, 512 
MII Sot. 5. bin diss dh ebdds Jide bene dod | 2, 478, 686 | 0 | 1, 003, 16 
CN Se Le ee eee eee 2, 291, 7 290, 386 | 510, 957 
West North Central_..........._- vA Se oii dai 1, 020, 204 426, 302 984, 221 
ee a SRC le aE eiepanen oe BP A aon 9, 021, 099 0 5, 339, 582 
East South Central. -_-_....-.--- — ~ ee 855, 056 72. 77 2, 967, 549 
ih aA: ante wate Tia a 1, 660, 036 34, 197 10, 797, 475 
RS EE Ser ae ee 778, 183 | 1, 482, 705 13, 34 
Pacific. ...... Stile ddlbebosephawes 753, 707 1, 001, 738 2, 284, 973 
Outside continental United States.................----- | 177, 033 | 0 23, 000 

Geographic division on me Naval vessels tees : 
 cntntatnctiecetcseqcechvecsosibcsccissesel $511, 382 $28, 157. 994 ? $1, 647.44 
New England........ 2) a eS ee ae 2 6, 900 28, UUU 

et A A ae I e. TRE LS I ER A 139, 740 22, 703, 150 ; 
ST A OT 6, 254 0 148, 568 
i a cae sim gine 0 694, 16 
ES EET EE Sy ee es 338, 256 746, 550 46, 20 
a aD ES EE UT Ri a a 0 0 0 
NS EOE LL LEE ED 1, 890 0 59, 50 
Be ANE ASAEEE SEE REL REES SPAS ETS eon 8, 775 0 453, 12 
C—O TST SS a Ley ae ae 5, 667 3, 867, 594 216, 700 
Outside continental United States................--.--- | 8, 900 812, 700 











1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Includes $29,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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Table 23.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Governmental Appropriations, First 6 Months of 1935—Contd. 





























ra Dhie ———> | 
iT oe Water and sew- : 
O}ects Geographic division erage systems | Miscellaneous | Total 
during — — — I | 
Ub Way All divisionS.--------+------+-----------00 wn eneneeeeene x $69,518 | —__* $2,363,170 | —_* $79, 935, 210 
sail etl utle tee. his binditt Uinkorthdbconebved 2, 000 46, 870 1, 001, 292 
WOrk I CE cn tesa 5, 135 | 511, 802 26, 841, 680 
Bride fast North Central. -....-- ren eal A eon eae Sb 0 | 91, 234 | 3, 339, 099 
o° Mlwest North Central.............-..-........--. edhe 11, 158 | 215, 925 | 3, 352, 066 
LV sys. South Atlantic...----....--------------+-----------+- ; 36, 225 872, 765 16, 400, 677 
J OY 0 eG viswccscconcn cts shesessertesedecses 0 38, 662 | 3, 934, 037 
t Po t ie West Se nneccccnccceocnnnaccsesnssecepeenas 0 | 24, 722 12. 577, 820 
Fe 5 ES INET SD EEE 0 | 9, 716 2, 740, 853 
0: pA hniiniah detiisdkasonche<netnrtie~peas 0 342, 846 8, 473, 225 
) 10? B® outside continental United States_.-.--..-........-... 15, 000 205, 012 1, 241, 645 
10,000: = 





3 Includes $3,616 not allocated by geographic divisions. 


U Over ‘Includes $32,816 not allocated by geographic divisions. 


0 Cost 

Louis, During the 6 months ending June 30, 1935, contracts valued at 

‘istrict fF nearly $80,000,000 were awarded tor construction projects to be 

kland, fi financed from regular departmental appropriations. More than 90 

iaugh-f™ percent of this money was to be spent for river, harbor, and flood- 

0,000, J control work, naval vessels, and building construction. 

uction The value of buildings and road work for which contracts were 

luring J awarded to be financed by State governments during the first 6 
months of 1934 and 1935, by geographic divisions is shown in table 

d from 24. 


Table 24.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by State Governments, First 6 Months of 1934 and of 1935 








Sats Value of awards for public | Value of awards for highway 


























egos buildings, first halfof— | construction, first half of— 
calerts Geographic division Ssdioaae - 

— 1935 1934 1935 1934 
4, 351,79 - : —<—<—_$ -—__——_—_—___|—_—_——_—— 

127. $14 HE Ei tnwaoe~ncnnneenccncsoennnshs | $7,145,844 | $27,544,104 | $19,888,321 | $27, 178, 837 
MO aap cnsoncnoconcasnnocecse=cnces | 290, 747 1, 503, 641 | 167, 570 822, 960 
one 2 HE I caiccccannenicdanseccien | 1,817,417 | 8,207,048 | 1, 898, 326 4, 000, 866 
5 30 on At EINE. .-....--.-.------2-----0-0 | 2,706,723 | 3,717,808 | 4, 663, 935 5, 445, 901 
> 067 5 Ma Weat North Comtral.--- =.=... eee | 296,882 | 1,014,282 | 1, 932, 427 1, 734, 226 
D707 65 Ht MI en--------20-2--0--nan-0ee--- | «473,749 | 3,123,881 | 1, 036, 712 3, 529, 313 
4 3 A Rett Sout Conmtral_.__.--.-.---2-.--22-22.22-- | 6, 444 450,000 | "596, OL 1, 233, 512 
> 224 53 Mae West South Contral.-------- o-oo eee | 1,028,058 | 3,954,577 | 4, 862, 245 3, 249, 747 
ee Bt EE BE iiidensaccncaccctoccnsssoncocese 37, 547 553,565 | | 325, 383 688, 814 

: Fe iicnnsncacccenssccceentesconcoss 488,277 | 5,019,212 | 4, 405, 712 6, 473, 498 

mation 
jects 

-_ Road and building construction, as indicated in the preceding 
7.4 MM table, is financed wholly from State funds, and does not include 

\ ® projects financed through P. W. A. loans or grants. 

148, 568 

694, 166 

46, 200 

59, 500 

453, 120 
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In table 25 the value of contracts awarded and force-account Work 
started on street-paving projects financed wholly by municipal fund, 


is shown for 51 cities of the United States having a population of 
150,000 or over 


Table 25.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started fo, 
Street Paving in 51 Cities, First 6 Months of 1935 




















Month Cost Month Cost 
Sethe in Piss 3 a 
REE ae Mea en ee ee $6, 471, 331 —— ee EP RSE TO NAS ROSS OREN SS $737, 2 
SS ATU... cece ccccceccceeccees.... 2, 226, 1: 
TERETE > Ue 787, 719 | N Ey cn cniiiahé ondiniiedsdebibebdichemes< 1, 171, 86g 
I cshesiteIthbintinninieecigtitiie deen oo Et tna inctnnemnennintinammmdens Rakes 333, 62 
| 








Work 
funds, 
ion of 


ted for 


———— 


Cost 


$737, 205 
¢, 226, 138 
1, 171, 868 
1, 333, 629 





RETAIL PRICES 





Food Prices in August 1935! 


URING August, retail prices of food advanced, reversing the 
downward movement which had continued from April through 
July. The index of retail prices of 48 foods combined (1913=100) 
was 123.0 on August 27, an increase of 1.4 percent compared with 
July 30, when the index stood at 121.3. 

The advance was due primarily to an increase of 4.2 percent in 
meat prices. Every meat item included in the index registered a 
price increase. Beef prices were up by 2.1 percent. Pork prices 
rose 7.7 percent. Increases of 2.5 percent and 5.6 percent were re- 
ported for poultry and salmon, respectively. Lamb prices increased 
3.0 percent during the month. Meat prices are now higher than at 
any time since November 1930 and are 26.5 percent above the level 
forayearago. ‘They are, however, 16.6 percent lower than on August 
15, 1929. 

An advance of 5.1 percent in the fats and oils group, due to rising 
prices of lard and lard compound, accompanied this increase in meat 
prices. Lard prices were 11.2 percent higher than on July 30 of this 
year and 122.4 percent above those of August 29, 1933. Prices of 
lard compound advanced 3.1 percent between July 30 and August 27. 
A decrease of 1.0 percent during the month was shown for oleomar- 
garine. The group as a whole is 6.3 percent below the level of August 
15, 1929. 

Dairy products registered an average gain of six-tenths of 1 percent 
during August. Increases of 2.0 percent for butter and 1.2 percent 
for cheese were recorded. There were no changes in prices of fresh 
milk, delivered, nor in evaporated milk. 

Egg prices advanced 8.1 percent. Although this is a seasonal 

increase, egg prices are higher than on any corresponding date since 
1930. 
The most conspicuous price decline was 6.1 percent for the fruit 
and vegetable group. Prices for potatoes, the most important item 
in the group, fell 10.5 percent. Onions decreased 13.3 percent. The 
only price increases registered in this group were 3.8 percent for 
cabbage and nine-tenths of 1 percent for oranges. Prices of other 
fresh fruits, dried fruits, and canned vegetables either remained 
unchanged or showed relatively small decreases. 


' At the time of going to press, it had been impossible to make calculations allowing for an increase 
from 2 to 3 percent in the Illinois sales tax, effective July 1, 1935. These calculations, now complete, 
give rise to no significant changes in the figures here published. Revised figures for July and August 
will appear in the next report. 
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Cereals and bakery products receded three-tenths of 1 percoy; 
during the month, due to a decrease of 1.2 percent in bread prices 
This decline in bread prices was not general throughout the Unite 
States. In 34 cities, the prices of bread remained unchanged an 
advances were reported in 8 cities. The 9 cities in which bread price 
fell were of enough importance to account for the average decreas 
for the country as a whole. This drop in bread prices was not offse; 
by gains of 2.0 percent for wheat flour, and 1.2 percent for rice. 

Prices of coffee and tea decreased resulting in an average decline of 
three-tenths of 1 percent for the beverage group. 

In the sugar and sweets group, a small decrease for strawberry 
preserves was balanced by a small increase for molasses. No change; 
were recorded for sugar and corn sirup. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of 48 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 


August and July 1935 and August 1934 








Percentege change, 
Index (1913= 100) Aug. 27, 1935, com. 


pared with— Bak 





Article ‘ 
1935 1934 1935 1934 





Aug.27| Aug. 13\July 30\July 16| July 2|Aug.28) Aug.14 Aug.13\July 30) Aug. 2 Bee 





I i 123.0 | 122.3 | 121.3 | 121.7 | 12L8 | 115.3] 111.8 
Cereals and bakery products_| 150.1 | 150.6 | 150.6 | 150.6 | 150.7 | 150.8 | 149.6 
Ee rarer es 163.5 | 1€1.3 | 156.9 | 156.8 | 156.0 | 129.2] 121.1 
Dairy products._...........- 105.2 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 104.3 | 104.9 | 105.6 | 103.4 
OEE ER Se See ae 108.1 | 104.3 | 100.0 97.4 94,8 95.3 87.8 
Fruits and vegetables__...._- 103.4 | 106.2 | 110.1 | 117.0 | 119.8 | 118.0 | 116.1 
RE 95. 6 95. 6 25. 9 95. 9 96. 2 97.4 96. 9 
WOOD GIG GE. 2 <n tcocceccccs 124.4 | 121.3 | 118.3 | 117.6] 117.2 &3. 9 78. 2 
Sugar and sweets__......-.-- 111.8 | 111.7 | 111.8 | 111.7] 111.8 | 109.5 | 109.7 
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The important changes in retail food prices in July and August 1935 
are indicated in table 1. This table gives the index numbers for the 
8 major groups of food purchased by wage earners in the 51 cities 
covered by the surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The table 
also compares current prices with the level prevailing on correspond: 
ing dates of August 1934. 

There are now 48 foods included in the retail-food-price index. 
Six commodities were added on May 21. They are cocoa, lard com- 
pound, salad oil, corn sirup, molasses, and strawberry preserves. Al 
that time three new commodity groups were introduced. These are 
iats and oils, beverages, and sugar and sweets. These groups replaced 
the “miscellaneous” group. The commodities indicated by an aster: 
isk in table 2 are those included in the index. Prices are being c0- 
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lected on 39 additional foods, 36 of which are to be included in a new 
eneral index. 

Table 2 shows average prices of these 87 commodities for 51 large 
ities combined. This table compares average prices in August with 
those for the previous month, and for August 1934. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 


— August and July 1935 and August 1934 
ne 9 


i* Indicates commodities included in index number] 



































berry 1935 1934 
langes j 
rticle 
Aug. | Aug. | July | July | July | Aug. | Aug. 
27 13 30 16 2 14 
ties 
Cereal foods: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cent 
*Flour, white, wheat.........._....__- pound..| 5.0 49} 49] 49) 49 5.0 5.9 
i aa I RaCIRER. » de....1 5&2 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.2) 45 4.5 
CS ALL LAL SRL S- a 7.7 7.7 7.7 7.7 6.9 6.9 
SE icndwacnncceccesees 8-oz. package.._| 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.3 
— PPG CBs cowescscocécuce 28-0z. package..| 24.7 | 24.6 | 24.7| 24.7] 24.7| 243 24.3 
he kd. s ckusaeepdainind pound..| 84 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.2 
oe ange, ER RE AA Bis do....| 156] 156] 157] 156] 157] 15.8 15.7 
— com Hominy grits.................24-oz. package..| 10.3 | 10.3] 10.3] 10.5] 10.3 |...._..|_.-._-- 
aa Bakery products: 
ebtiosamaal *Bread, white, wheat. ...............- pound..| 8&2 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.4 8.3 
SS aie do_...| 9.0 9.0} 9.0 89! 8&9] 8&9 8.8 
1934 Bread, whole wheat..................-- a 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.9 
a a Nl ie le Aa do....| 24.7] 24.6| 244] 242] 242] 229 22.7 
— a a ES ae ga S do....| 17.5] 17.5 PR Ree | ely ae 
30 Aug. Beef: 
ee ee do....| 40.8] 40.6] 30.7] 40.3!) 406] 33.8 32.9 
— RE RPE Geet do....| 37.0} 368] 36.1] 36.7] 368] 208 29.0 
' ‘i Ne do....| 30.1 | 30.0] 296] 30.2] 30.4] 23.2 22. 6 
-| NRT TR geEY do....| 23.3] 23.1] 23.1] 2236] 239) 17.2 16. 5 
4, 1 A BESS Pee RES do...-| 16.0] 157) 158] 162] 165] 109] 10.4 
5 | pe ‘ pone > SSS e," ae Gal? oo...) Se 2s). SS. Se Oe kk sis... 
: amp: 
4 to SS EES ee eee oP ee do....| 27.3| 2.5] 265] 27.3| 27.3] 251] 247 
4 te SE Rncedadaraioscanechdssencad do....| 346] 340] 239] 347] 345] 338] 33.2 
| aang TEER ER Ts Ger do....| 13.0] 127] 13.0] 13.3] 13.2] 10.5 10.3 
> | he) , Cunt I do....| 21.3| 20.7| 2.7] 21.2] 21.5] 186 18.2 
| +21 ates 
—_ Ee ae eee do....| 39.5 | 39.7] 383] 37.0] 352] 32.5 25.8 
— RAI ERE do....| 33.4] 337] 326] 31.5] 208] 27.0 20. 6 
*Bacon, sliced...........................do....| 458] 443] 41.8] 408] 405] 321 29.8 
t 1935 SS ie “wae fe te rte eee TS Oo eee 
*Ham, sliced............................do....| 52.8 | 50.6] 469] 45.6] 454] 412 29.6 
or the oe ccc cncdestccsencace ..--do..-.| 34.6] 33.1] 207] 287] 22] 25.0] 23.9 
ae Nn ke nencbwcauad do...-| 26.3; 256! 24.0] 234! 23.11] 164 15. 6 
cities wa pork..............-.....-.-----.--d0....| 29.8] 2&8] 27.4] 27.0] 26.9) 195) 17.2 
» table ee. 5... cscs ceteacceediiinat SRO) SL71.Sn8! SAO) O91. 0.61.5 
Poultry: 
spond- ni ee Ot iiss: . bis dacsiiebis do....| 289| 283] 282] 282] 20] 245] 240 
Salmon, pink. ....................16-0z. can_.| 13.3] 13.3] 13.3! 12.2] 131] 140 14.1 
; a eed do....| 22.7] 21.9] 21.5) 21.3] 212) 214 21.4 
index. products: 
Nn caacennass pound..| 31.3] 30.7] 307] 30.3] 30.2! 33.6 32.1 
1 com- de: SPARRO ERED BREIL do....| 243] 25.1] 25.0] 249] 249] 243] 23.6 
*Milk, fresh, grade A, delivered.._____- quart..| 11.7] 117] 11.7] 1.7] 1L8] 114 11.3 
s. At *Milk, evaporated.... ........-- 144%4-oz.can..| 7.0) 7.0] 7.0] 7.1] 7.3] 68 6.8 
a cebacie % pint..| 141] 141] 141] 141] 14.1] 142 14.2 
Te) Gg Om ORR I Ie eee dozen..| 37.3 | 36.0] 34.5] 33.6} 32.7/ 329] 30.3 
Fats and oils: 
placed , one grevomreeee: pound..| 21.8| 207] 196] 193] 192] 131] 123 
 — <<" Gegeeene do....| 16.7] 164] 162] 162| 162] IL0 10. 2 
aster: *Vegetable substitute. _._.......... do....| 22.5 | 22.4] 224] 22.3] 223] 19.0 18.9 
on esenaiind do....| 191] 19.2] 19.3] 19.4] 193] 13.4 13.4 
ig col MLA 1G) bus- cue. ccalaad pint-.| 255] 255] 25.5| 255] 255 |---|... 
Fruits, fresh: 
ES ee ee ee d..| 49 5.3 5.4 6.3 7.6 5.8 6.0 
TE 6 ati wdeheineescimennllall dozen..| 21.6| 21.3] 21.9] 217] 21.5] 22.9 23. 5 
cepa do....| 334] 33.0] 345] 31.7] 23.6] 208 30. 5 
TET APTA I do....| 32.6] 82.2] 32.3] 318] 31.71] 37.2 27.5 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—c, 
August and July 1935 and August 1934 

















[* Indicates commodities included in index number| 
Coe — 
1935 1934 
Article oe 
Ang. | Aug. | July | July | July | Aug Aug 
27 13 30 16 2 3] 
Vegetables, fresh: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cony 
BeONs, GOON. ......- sncccccmccneccsices pound..; 83 7.9 7.3 7.5 7.6) 8.9) yp) 
CEs Aicncsedetnadequudnes enisdne do ...| 2.7 2.6 26) 28 32) 3.5! 3 
hr REE buneh..| 44) 44/ 45) 49) 52] 49) 4 
SID Lebbbgtlnn dines dcnctitiaateabicdet stalk 9. 1 9. 0 9.3} 10.3] LL8 9.4 | rT 
SE cuninueadesecenenguhbes anon head -| 84/ 8&2) 91) 94) 7.9] O81] Q5 
Ph iddiedadeutnenwnintinadecdinel pound..| 3.9 4.1 4.5 5.1 5.9 4.4) 4s 
_ . eon SRR Sete: Ge. 7 = 1.7 1.8 1.9 2. 1 2.1 2.1 9) 
EE aE We ae 4.3 4.7 51 5.2 5.1 5.2) fy 
SR a ES ER ST a £ do....| 7.9 8.0 7.0 6.0 5.4 8.9] ge 
Fruits, canned: . “4 
Le no. 24 can.-| 198] 196] 19.7] 195] 196] 187) 495 
NOMOE ). ch dittiadop hadieah dabbbiduinnaiein den do....) 22.9) 22.9) 23.0) 23.0] 23.0) 216) 24 
Pe ee et do....| 227) 22.7] 227] 22.6) 22.6) 225) 
Vegetables, canned: 
I E..ninhihpatnidigibediseaibineal no. 2ean..| 259) 25.81 25.7) 25.7] 25.5) 24.2) my 
BE, Ce cciedudivcadchakcoenchebewss do....] 21.7] 7] IL8] 1.8] ILO] 117) Ie 
"Rename with perk <..2....2.25....%. 16-oz. can..| 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.7) fe 
TP, cdtiilipaubengbcoaidedeccdsiall no. 2can..| 12.8) 12.9) 13.0] 13.0] 13.0] 114) i; 
| | RR ER EER ee ew ae ie 17.0 17.0 17.4 17.6 17.8 17.0] 1h3 
i SSS PE P Sa do....| 10.0 10.1; 10.3 10. 4 10.4 10.4) 104 
Fruits, dried: | 
|] a ee a ae 2 ee eS ae pound..| 16.3 16. 2 16. 4 14.3 16.3 15. 5 15,3 
OP Real Lk on akelinbesakdbdbandh a a ek. bee tee 0.83 117 | ie 
GS RE ES ee a A” do....| 9%<8 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.9 9.7 97 
Vegetables, dried: 
Ee RP Cee et OR See > es a 8.2 8.1). 81 8.0 7.5 
EERE GEE! CR do....| 98 9.9 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.7 q 
i, RS ae ee We do....| 61 6.1 6.1 6. 1 6.1 5.8 3 
Sugar and sweets: ; 
mi A ee eee do....| 58 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 4? 
SI, ib. bch ctnodeknbnesoshe 24-oz. can..| 127] 13.7] 137] 137] 137] 12.7) 127 
Ce tit . ah ce ti edcduidoorene 18-0z. can_.| 14.1 14.0 14.0 13. 8 14.0 13.9) 141 
*Strawberry preserves.................- pound..| 20.8] 20.8] 20.9] 21.0) 20.9 |.......|. 
Bevernces: 
0 Re ae 8-oz. can..| 10.8 10.8 10, 8 10.9 | a 
Me int db atibenanstnddendebeteosnuiaiine pound..| 25.3] 25.3] 25.4] 2541! 25.5 7.7) Mt 
OIG Aihcsh de Sel oth dubhscacbobieebsmatvau do....| 736 | 73.6| 73.7) 73.6) 739) 71.9) 714 
Miscellanenus foods: 
Chocolate, unsweetened_.._.._- 8-oz. package..| 20.6 | 21.7 | 21.7 | 21.6] 21.7 |.-.---.|-...... 
ES NS ES ERS SUR aT s % pint.| 17.0 16.9} 16.9 f° | Se 
PE Pe ededindinncallesbochenchiva pound..| 22.3] 22.3] 22.3] 223] 222) 16.8) 163 
I cop dntdecachenboohdpgaibest oe..4 428 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 43 
Soup, tomato. ...............---- 10%-oz. can..| 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.0 
NO HO.. dn doo dckalibcose 13%-cz.can..| 865 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.4 8.7 47 


























Details by Regions and Cities 


Retait prices of food have been collected recently from several 
cities in addition to the 51 from which reports have been secured 
regularly by the Bureau for many years. The present report includes 
data from the following additional cities: Cedar Rapids, Iowa; #! 
Paso, Tex.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Tucson, Ar; 
Wichita, Kans.; and Winston-Salem, N. C. Prices for these cities 
are not included in the average for the United States. 

The current advance in retail food prices was general throughou! 
the country. Price increases were recorded for 54 of the 58 reporting 
cities. In 38 cities the increases amounted to 1.0 percent or mote. 
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he greatest advance, 4.3 percent in St. Louis, was caused by rising 
prices of meats and eggs and by the imposition of a 1-percent sales tax. 
In Rochester, there was no change in the price level. 
were recorded in three cities—Denver, two-tenths of 1 percent; Cedar 
Rapids, five-tenths of 1 percent; and Winston-Salem, 1.2 percent. 

Percentages of change in food prices for all of the reporting cities 
for specified dates in 1935 and 1934 are given in table 3. 


Decreases 


Table 3.—Percentages of Change in the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 


Aug. 27, 1935, compared with Aug. 13 and July 30,1935 and Aug. 28, 1934 





















































Percentage change Percentage change 
Aug. 27, 1935, Aug. 27, 1935, 
compared with-— compared with— 
Regional area and city 1935 1934 Regional area and city 1935 1934 
Aug.| July | Aug. Aug | July | Aug. 
13 30 28 13 30 28 
51 cities combined. ............ +0.6 |+1.4 | +6.7 || South Atlantic: 
ess | ela EE Sa +2.0 |+2.7 |+10.1 
New England: I a cna +1.0 [41.7 | +8.1 
SS eer +.7 |+1.9 | +48 Charleston, 8. C___.______- +.6 |+1.7 |+12.0 
Bridgeport..............-. +.8 |+12]) +6.0 ) SUED a cntncscescose +.9 |+1.5 | +9.5 
 p Se eee +.6) +.1] +43 oS SR +1.0 |+2.6 |+11.1 
Manchester............... +.9| +.9 |] +5.8 RE Id Nal +1.5 |+2.2 | +9.2 
New Iaven............... +1.0 |+1.0 | +3.5 FAS SE +1.0 |+1.9 | +9.4 
Portland, Maine. ......._- +.8} +3] +5.0 _ Washington....._- 7 ae +1.4 |+3.3 |+10.3 
i hn cnncdps +.8 |+1.3 | +6.1 ' Winston-Salem.._____.___- —.6)}—-12)| () 
Middle Atlantic: ast South Central: 
ee +.3 | +.6 | +5.5 Birmingham... .........-- +.8 |+2.8 | +7.2 
GO —.3 | +.6 | +6.4 a Ie gh —.714+14] () 
New York........ pe —.1 j}4+11 |] +52 lll a -4 1413 | +7.7 
Philadelphia.............. +.i |+1.6 | +4.7 la Aa Tae +1.5 |+1.8 | +7.7 
its dtr ocannscoone +.9 |+1.7 | +5 5 ee ll a ae +1.114+10) +61 
SS SS eee ase —-.1 .0 | +5.4 || West South Central: 
ee ont cocece ae .0 (+10 | +47 Se Fh —.4] +.1]) +3.1 
East North Central: 1 | 2 RS -O}4+17) 
ER De Radictacencensonn —.2 |+1.1 | +7.8 as +.9 }+2.0) +6.1 
eee S +.3 | +.6 |+12.6 i ilgili Sala AEs +.71+1.6 | +5.5 
, ———" eee +.2|+.8 |} +8.0 New Orleans____.......--- +1.6 |+1.8 | +9.9 
COs tite sce niece nd —.3 | +.7 | +87 Oklahoma City_........_.- +.4 441.3) () 
ia ee +.1! +.3 | +7.9 || Mountain: 
ES +1.1 |+1.5 |4+10.5 Pind ctismeocussncccconsld Se Lee | aed 
Milwaukee................ +.2 |+1.2) +8.9 ae aE _..-| +.3 | —.2 |+11L0 
Wa te onl cnastens +.5 | +.7 | +7.2 Sait Lake City............ +.6 | +.8 |+10.0 
Springfield, [l]_........_-- +1.1 |+2.9 |41L1 Tucson....... -|+11/14+29] @ 
West North Central: Pacifie: 
Ceotar Ranids............- —.5| —.5}] (1) es Ameeies.............:- +.9 |+1.9 | +8.0 
iy +1.2 |+2.2 | +48 Portland, Oreg........_._-. +.5 |+1.6 | +6.2 
Minneapolis..............-. —.6) +.1 | +53 San Francisco-............- +.7| +.5 | +5.0 
I +.4/14+2.0) +80 ated al eee +.6 |+1.6 | +61 
a) WO be oo. cep ene +2,.0 |+4.3 | +8.8 ; 
> eee +.3 |) +.7 | +6.9 
Waitt. coanchenend +.2 |4+2.5] () 
' Not available. 
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Retail Food Prices, 1929 to August 1935 


ALTHOUGH the index of current food prices is 6.7 percent above thy 
of a year ago, it is still 23.2 percent below the level of August 15, 199 

Compared with August 28, 1934, the current indexes of four cop, 
modity groups show an increase and four a decrease. The mog 
striking increases reported for the year are 48.2 percent for the {gt 
and oils group and 26.5 percent for meats. The largest decline is 194 
percent in prices of fruits and vegetables. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of food in 51 large citie 
combined from 1929 to date are shown by commodity groups in table 
4. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the retail cost of lj 
foods and of the commodity groups—cereals and bakery products 
meats, dairy products, and fruits and vegetables from January 1), 
1929, to August 27, 1935, inclusive. 















Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 48 Foods in 51 Large Cities - 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 1929-35, Inclusive ! = 
[1913 = 100.0] a. ed 
| ; 
eg : | x 
als ; ruits 
Dairy Fats | Sug 
> All and and Bev- 
Year and month | foods |bakery Meats = Eggs vege- | crages _— and S 
prod- ucts tables OMS | Sweet ea 
} ucts a 
- & 
. Fae > 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 | 142.0 | 172.6 | 151.9 | 132.4 | 1245 fat 
" “ Bes Rear ee 147.1 | 158.0 | 175.8 | 136.5 | 118.8 | 1799} 131.4 | 124.7] 1175 
| TC nein eg. 121.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 | 114.6] 91.9} 126.6] 114.1 | 101.3 | 1084 | 
oe a eta sce 102.1 | 121.1 | 116.0] 96.6] 78.8] 106.6 | 103.2] 75.1) 9) ve 
«7S ee eeR Ses 99.7 | 126.6 | 102.7] 94.6] 75.6] 116.6) 93.1 | 70.2) 1041 - 
a RR 110.8 | 147.9 | 117.1 | 102.2} 86.7 | 121.9] 96.0) 80.0) W079 < 
1935: 
>, Rae 115.9 | 151.1 | 123.7 | 109.7 | 110.1 | 107.2 | 101.3 | 100.0) j079 E 
«esau 118.5 | 151.2 | 132.3 | 112.3 | 109.0 | 107.6 | 101.2 | 104.6 | 1054 o 
Re rreg,. 119.8 | 151.3 | 137.9 | 114.4 | 108.7 | 108.3} 101.3 | 107.5} 1055 a 
At SeerS eRe. 122.0 | 150.9 | 140.1 | 117.3 | 111.6} 110.4 | 101.0} 1096) 1057 
 « ¢ eee cae 122.3 | 151.0 | 144.0 | 116.8] 101.4] 113.0] 101.4] 1120) wr? 
| ERE So: 121.7 | 151.1 | 149.6] 113.31 846] 117.7] 100.2] 114.0} 105; 
= eeerseret we: 121.7 | 151.3 | 149.8) 112.4] 81.1] 1220] 99.6] 114.8) 1058 
DO i itiditdinccocdécingnial 124.1 | 151.3 | 151.7] 115.8] 84.0] 130.3] 98.91] 1158) Wor) 
eglihep nathan’ iotibcibdetetae 125.2 | 151.1 | 154.3] 114.4] 87.2] 136.0] 98.8] 116.2] 107) 
yy Ra & RRS es 124.5 | 151.2 | 155.1] 110.7] 91.6 | 1327] 08.0] 116.3) Js 
«SP SP e 124.0 | 152.3 | 157.0 | 108.7 | 92.7 | 127.2] 97.3] 116.2) 110: 
 h, Seal SSCS 123.8 | 151.2 | 160.2] 1074 | 92.7 | 125.0) 975) 116.9) 1102 
— CReat OUR 123.0 | 150.7 | 159.3 | 106.5 | 93.3 | 122.6} 96.8] 117.0) iW 
he Bee SE 121.8 | 150.7 | 156.0 | 104.9 94.8 | 119.8 96.2) 117.2) 1114 
A a RR Sr ae 121.7 | 150.6 | 156.8 | 104.3] 97.4] 117.0] 95.9} 117.6 | M17 
on th + hat aniline TB cent « 121.3 | 150.6 | 156.9 | 104.6 | 100.0] 110.1 | 95.9 | 1183) 1118 
ee SERIES a 122.3 | 150.6 | 161.3 | 104.6] 104.3 | 106.2] 95.6 | 121.3) 1117 
i sda haaaindiice eeaitiimaend 123.0 | 150.1 | 163.5 | 105.2 | 108.1 | 103.4 95.6 | 124.4 | 111.8 





























1 The number of commodities was increased from 42 to 48 on May 21, 1935. 
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Food Prices in Hawaii 


Reratt prices of 41 foods on the first of each month have been eq), 
lected for Hawaii since February 1, 1930, and are shown sep: rately 
for Honolulu and other localities in the islands. 

No commodity weightings are available for Hawaii, hence yy 
weighted indexes have been computed. In order to show changes jy 
the retail prices of 41 foods combined, unweighted indexes, based oy 
averages of the 11 monthly prices for 1930 as 100, have been con, 
puted for Honolulu and other localities. The unweighted index {or 
each reporting period is a simple average of the relative prices (1930= 
100) of the 41 foods reported for that date. 

Table 5 shows unweighted indexes for Honolulu and other localities 
in Hawaii by months since February 1930. 


Table 5.—Unweighted Indexes of Average Retail Prices of 41 Foods in Hawaij 


Aug. 1, 1935, to Feb. 1, 1930, Inclusive 
[1930 = 100] 








Honolulu Other localities 





1933 | 1932 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 193 


| 


moc | <me 


January a A * , ; , 73 76 | 86.05 | 95.01 |. 

February .... ' ; ‘ , ' ; 71.63 | 85 53 | 93 68 101.12 
March. ......| 85. 2, 5 | 70.18 | 84. 54 | 92.97 | 100.7% 
69.87 | 84.76 | 91 84 | 10.8 
71.09 | 83.47 | 91.55 | 10241 
72. 12 | 81.97 | QL. 79 101.9 


73. 12 | 77.67 | 90.92 | 100% 
76. . 4 75. 67 | 76.37 | 90 73 ww) 
September. . ; , 77. 89 | 75. 89.07 | 90% 


7 é ’ % 4 78. 36 | 75.68 | 89.30 / 97.3 
November... : : 4 ¥} ’ seed 77.07 | 75.00 7) 


December... ; ; 74, 25 75. 80 \ 88. 46 | 95. 83 
! 









































Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in Certain 
Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table brings together the index numbers of 

retail prices of food published by certain foreign countries and 
those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the base years 
in all cases being as given in the original reports. Indexes are slow! 
for each year from 1926 to 1932, inclusive, and by months since Janv- 
ary 1933. 

As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the inde 
numbers for the different countries differs widely. In certall 
instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable from montl 
to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in the list 
of commodities and the localities included on successive dates. 
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States and in Foreign 















































Countries 
ountry ------------ ee Australia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada | China phe 
B f O indus G ] | Domi National 
ureau 0 of Lndus- enera omin- ationa 
omputing agency pepmonat Census Fee ol try, |Direction| ion Bu- | ‘Taritl ——— 
Statistics and Sta- Bureau Labor, of Statis- vreau of Commis- Statistics 
tistics and Social tics Statistics sion 
Welfure 
‘umber of localities. 51 30 Vienna 59 12 69 Shanghai| Prague 
ommodities in- 46 foods 
cluded..-.-----+-- 42 foods | and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods | 35 foods 
ceries 
weveenene 1913 | 1978-27 Iyuiy 1914] 1921 1926 1926 1926 | July 1914 
(1000) 
ee © nce 160. 6 1027 116 | 1170.7 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 2117.8 
a: helena 155. 4 1004 119} 1207.5 97.8 98. | 106. 7 2126 2 
YB... --- new en ene-- 154.3 ¥8y 119 | ! 207.4 102. 5 98. 6 92. | 2125.5 
RRA SHH EREeS 156.7 1047 122} 1218.4 106. 4 101.0 9d. 4 212.1 
a Se 147. 1 946 118 1 208 6 86.7 98 6 118.8 114.3 
oS 121.3 830 108 1176.4 68. 0 77.3 107. 5 104.2 
Tepes B's een 102.1 801 110 1149.9 62.8 61.3 101.3 99.0 
cabidiphiadids 94.8 747 106 154. 4 62 9 62.8 87.3 100. 4 
dhitiditiiniaidean 90.9 742 103 156. 1 63.3 60. 6 94.8 99.3 
se ee 90. 5 734 103 150. 4 63.1 60. 4 92.3 94.9 
eee 90.4 746 103 147.7 61.8 61.3 85. 2 94.1 
ee 93.7 750 103 143.0 60. 6 61.9 86.0 96. 8 
ROE Pee 6.7 759 106 143. 4 60. 2 62.2 84. 1 98. 8 
a So eee 104.8 754 104 144.0 60.9 63. 2 86.3 96. 8 
S eS 2106.9 767 104 146. 6 60. 4 67.8 90.0 95, 2 
{Ee aePee 3107.2 768 104 151.2 60.4 65. 9 88 0 94.2 
8: Steen 3107.0 7AA 104 153.3 60.7 65. 4 88. 1 94.2 
S celllheaiinlivenis 3106.8 750 104 153.6 61.6 65.8 83.2 94.4 
L. dibsocaca 3104.7 769 104 153.6 62.4 66. 6 79. 8 92.7 
eS -. ae 3105. 2 767 104 150.3 62.9 67.7 78.0 92.9 
pn ae 3108.2 771 102 146.8 64.0 69.4 80.4 91.3 
SS: Ch oe ae 3108.3 774 101 141.1 62.7 72.9 75.0 75.9 
ec aleaeiegtead ana 3107.4 791 101 136. 5 61.5 71.0 74.2 75.5 
SRO SEES 3108.3 798 100 132. 1 60.9 68. 6 74.4 76.8 
tae Soe 3108.8 777 102 134.0 60.7 67.6 75.4 79. 6 
OPES eS 3110.0 779 100 136. 8 61.7 68.4 90. 2 79. 6 
han clventeuiainne 3113.6 789 100 143.3 60.8 69.3 102.8 78.9 
te a 3116.6 791 101 146. 1 61.0 68.8 106. 7 77.1 
AF See 3115.5 805 101 149.4 61.8 69. 4 98. 9 77.1 
oe 9115.1 795 102 150.0 62.1 69.9 89.7 76. 1 
L diliieacecs 9114.5 794 100 144.0 62. 1 69.3 90. 4 75. 8 
Bs ae 3118.3 800 100 142.0 61.4 68.8 90.8 75. 5 
dnigiieumed 3122.2 798 99 138. 2 62.3 69. 2 91.0 76. 2 
RE > t._ $121.7 795 98 130.8 60.7 69.5 85.7 76.7 
Se 3124.7 795 97 133. 4 60.3 68. 6 88. 6 76.8 
Ghicetenetdieedtmnetincied 3124.2 802 98 136.0 59.6 68. 7 88. 6 78.3 
iécnsvedelbtane 3123.4 805 103 141.4 60.0 69.3 89.5 82.7 
‘iiebateiemiiaeinmbindy  * S See gs ES See 69.3 90.3 83.5 
he sietoaleiiniaiaiibebiea) BE Wandileucene Ee 71.3 88.6 83.6 
1 Computed average. ? July. 3 Average. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United Stases 


and in Fore; 
Countries—Continued eign 











Country 


Computing agency-.- 


Number of localities. 


Commodities 
cluded 


Base= 100 


Estonia 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Hungary 


Ireland 





Bureau of 
Statistics 


Ministry 
of Social 
Affairs 


Commis- 
sion of 
Cost of 
Living 


Federal 
Statistical 
Bureau 


Central 
Office of 
Statistics 


=—= 


Italy 


Depart- | 
ment of 
Industry | 
and Com 
merce 





Tallin 


21 


Paris 


Budapest 


Bombay 





52 foods 


14 foods 


Foods 


24 foods 


12 foods 


17 foods 


29 foods | 





January- 
June 1914 


January- 
June 1914 


October 
1913-—July 
1914 


July 1914 


July 1914 | 





TEER ee 
er eo 


February... ida 
0 ee 


ep ed 
RE I 
TE Tat 

a... < 
pS ee 





1 Computed average. 








144. 
151. 
153. 
155. 
145. 
131 

115. 


111. 
110. 
109. 
109. 
112, 
113. 
113. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
117. 
117. 


2K Oe Ke ONS ww 


117. 
117. 
116. 
116. 
116. 
117. 
120. 
120. 


KFaowmnntonmne Soma 





CNHNOON SNK mo 


33-3 3-1 


SSRRRSS 
NWNOONCe 

















Office 
Provyip. 
: Clal of 


GCOnomy 
| OMY 


January. 
une 19]4 


ndex 


Country 


Comput 


Numbe: 


Comm 
cludes 


1930... 
1931...- 
1932... 


Januar’ 
Februa 
March. 
April. - 
May... 
June... 
July... 
August 
Septerr 
Octobe 
Novem 
Decem 


Januar 
Februs 
March 
April... 
May.- 
June... 
July... 
Augus 
Septen 
Octobe 
Nover 
Decem 


Januar 
Febru: 
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Feign ndex Numbers of Retail Focd Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries—Continued 
—= 
taly | Nether-| New | South Switzer- | United 
country | “lands | Zealand | Norway | Poland | Africg | Sweden | “Jang | Kingdom 
oa | c Central Office of 
rovip. ensus Sentra ce 0 
ial of ting agency.| PUTC | and Sta-| Bureau | C&™tFal | Census | Board of Federal | Ministry 
oncom: Compu of Statis-| “tistics | of Sta- | St@tisti- | and sta-| Social Labor | of Labor 
' 10m) tics Office tistics cal Office tistics Welfare Office 
a 
Milan 
Number of localities. — 25 31 Warsaw 9 49 34 509 
8 foods . 
Commodities in- 
— dalled ..cccetapony 15 foods | 58 foods | 89 foods | 25 foods | 20 foods | 43 foods | 28 foods | 14 foods 
inuary- 
ine 1914 MM Base= 100----------- 1911-13 Mtioou). July 1914| 1928 (i000) July 1914| June 1914| July 1914 
O54 padilcieu< Ree 1026 . | eee 11178 1 158 160 164 
pp ELI CPE A 1 163.0 983 2175 102.0} 11185 1 152 158 160 
ea =. chek peddle 1 166. 4 1004 168 100. 0 1 1169 1 154 157 187 
te RIT PSP ET 1 162.4 1013 158 97.0 1 1153 1 150 156 154 
“> on ie 1 150. 2 974 152 83.7 1 1101 1 140 152 145 
131 REEIB1A------s0--000-- 1 135.8 844 139 73.9 1 1049 1131 141 130 
. | \eCERRReR Re ayers 1119.2 775 134 64.9 1958 1125 125 125 
- 1933 
49 3 a ne 707 130 57.4 931 123 118 123 
a a ce al co ease 727 130 58. 6 |) PR Repad 117 122 
a TAME SEY 115.5 712 130 60. 0 |, Neate 116 119 
oma oh ee té Daemne 714 130 60. 4 966 119 116 115 
pop SEN: PRP 727 130 60.0 Mees 116 114 
po amen eee 116.5 723 130 59.5 ya 116 114 
+ | arene Sey 732 132 60. 4 980 | 120 | 116 118 
See a 74) 133 | 55.3 Samet 116 119 
Bee hoe) | 1211 746 132 56. 0 eee 117 122 
Fae ep lapse 753 132 55.9 1029 123 117 123 
WEE OTR |-+=-c anna 751 130 55.9 Serax’, o3.55 117 126 
dbase 128.3 750 129 56. 5 BD Us nedsane 117 126 
491.9 1934 
ri Mvanuary.....-------- Se 750 128 54.8 1035| 120 117 124 
4); (February. ..-.------ SPREADS 763 128 55.3 116 122 
101 (earch. ....-...-.... | 125.5 769 128 54. 6 We Bias 115 120 
“yt RL aes 777 130 55. 0 1054 120 115 118 
101 (EEEMBY...----cneceasee Moye 780 130 52.6 _y Oe 115 116 
pS PRES | 423.1 778 132 51.2 Peep 115 117 
$78 iin bubicbsipebiaar PRPS 730 133 51.5 1032 123 115 122 
7] ideale nceleconncénes 774 136 52. 1 eas! 114 123 
31 September... - | 123.6 771 135 51.4 ~~] epegeet ss 114 126 
ase + Mum October....:.-.-....|-.-....--- 771 135 51.4 1039 125 114 125 
300), 5 NOOR bbe bbb cerl occurs 780 134 49.4 ____& eee ---- 115 127 
December-.....----- 122.3 792 134 48. 6 ys ear neee 114 127 
386, 8 1935 
299 | ADOT... .-..-....|..-......- 798 133 48.7 1021 124 113 125 
999 § ee CDIUArY...........}...-.-.--- 821 134 48.0 a oe 112 124 
303M March....---. 2-22. 118.3 819 135 47.4 Sensi... 112 122 
39) § ee oe, Sra 824 135 47.2 1030 126 111 119 
S08 3 Be ay-.--------------|---------- 829 136 48.5  _* Fae lll 118 
307.4 AROS TO SS ae 836 138 49.6 DUES Catiwe sa sut 113 120 
Py | CPT Aa eS 140 52.6 1019 129 115 126 
V- ESS Se ES TI 141 51.7 Ei onT i Mab ate ES 116 126 
1 Computed average. ‘July. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wholesale Prices in August 1935 (With Summary Dat, 
for First Half of September) 


Summary 


URING the first 8% months of the current year,. the gener) 

trend of wholesale commodity prices has been upward. Thp 
rise, which began in October 1934, continued with increased mo. 
mentum through January and February. The composite index de. 
clined fractionally in March and again rose sharply in April. The 
level for May moved fractionally upward followed by a slight reactioy 
in June and July. The August average shows an increase of mor 
than 1 percent compared with July. The advance continued throug) 
the middle of September. 

The combined index of the 784 individual items weighted according 
to their importance in the country’s markets stood at 80.5 percent for 
August, and 80.8 for the week ending September 14. This represents 
a net gain of approximately 5 percent over the December 1934 level 
and an increase of more than 5 percent over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Price changes in the farm products and foods groups largely «- 
counted for the changes in the composite index during the first 8} 
months. In this period the farm-products index increased 10 percent 
and the index for foods rose nearly 13 percent. By contrast, the large 
industrial group, ‘‘all commodities other than farm products and pr- 
cessed foods”, declined slightly during the period. During the $ 
months, raw materials advanced 5.5 percent; semimanufactured 
commodities increased 3.1 percent; and finished products rose 44 
percent. The nonagricultural-commodity group, which exclude 
farm products, advanced 3.6 percent. Of the 10 major groups of 
commodities covered, 8 showed increases for the 8-month period, 
ranging from 0.4 percent for the building-materials group to 12/ 
percent for the foods group. The housefurnishing-goods group and 
the miscellaneous-commodities group declined 0.9 percent and 5. 
percent, respectively. 

Weekly Fluctuations 


Durine the weeks ending August 3, 10, 17, and 24 sharp advances 
in market prices of farm products and foods were the principal factor 
contributing to the rise in the composite index. During the 4 weeks 
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noth groups advanced more than 4.5 percent. Slight reactions in 
farm products, foods, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous com- 
iodities resulted in the 0.4 percent decline during the week of August 
b). A further fractional decline took place during the first week in 
eptember, largely as a result of lower prices in the groups of foods, 
fiel and lighting materials, and miscellaneous commodities. The 
ichest level reached during the current year was during the week of 
eptember 14, when the index stood at 80.8 percent of the 1926 aver- 
ve. Marked advances in farm products, hides and leather products, 
wnd foods were mainly responsible for the rise. 

The advance in farm products during the first 4 weeks of August 
vas due to higher prices for livestock and poultry. The subgroup of 
rains, on the other hand, was fractionally lower, although prices of 
wheat were higher. Wholesale meat prices followed the trend of 
ivestock. Fruits and vegetables registered a seasonal decline. 
verage prices of both farm products and foods weakened during 
he last week of August because of lower prices for livestock and 
poultry and meats. Wholesale prices of cotton, potatoes, wool, and 
ard also declined. The farm-products group reacted during the 
rst two weeks of September and rose to 81.2 percent of the 1926 
wverage. Foods continued downward during the week ending Sep- 
ember 7, but reacted the following week. 

Prices and hides and leather products and textile products moved 
teadily upward during August and the first 2 weeks of September. 
he index for each of these groups has reached a new high for the 
year. Higher prices for hides, skins, and leather were responsible for 
he increase in hides and leather products. For textile products the 
Leal ny was chiefly due to pronounced increases in the average price 

Rl sulk. 
he Price fluctuations in the metals and metal products, building- 
ae naterials, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing-goods groups 
ue within a narrow range during August and the first half of Sep- 
Judes ember, although the major direction has been upward. Fuel and 

a ghting materials have remained steady. 
at j Cattle-feed prices dropped more than 15 percent between the last 
“\,-fgeweek of July and the first week of September. A slight upturn was 
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_ shown for the second week of September. Crude rubber prices were 
f - 9 mower during August. 

“i The index for the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes 784 price 
cries weighted according to their relative importance in the country’s 
uarkets and based on average prices for the year 1926 as 100. 
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Wholesale Price Level in August = 

modit 

Taxine the month of August as a whole the composite index fmfor ¢® 

wholesale prices shows an increase of 1.4 percent over the July a, erage ME eat 
a 


Seven of the ten major commodity groups included in the geney 
index—farm products, foods, hides and leather products, textile prog, 
ucts, metals and metal products, building materials, and hous. 
furnishing goods—advanced during the month. Decreases wey 
recorded for fuel and lighting materials, chemicals and drugs, an 
miscellaneous commodities. 
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Average prices of 195 of the 784 individual price series coyerg arm pr 
showed increases during the month. In contrast 121 price serig _ 
registered a lower average and 468 showed no change from the leydfmross.. 
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for July. The table following summarizes the changes in wholesa\ sa 

prices during the month interval by commodity groups. es 

Aides ar 

Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from July to August 193; crt 
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Sharp increases in average market prices of farm products and 
processed foods were largely responsible for the rise in the geneml 
index during the month. The index for the group, ‘all commodities 
other than farm products and processed foods’’, was slightly lowe 
than in July and 0.5 percent below the level of a year ago. Tir 
nonagricultural-commodity group advanced 1.0 percent during tli 
month and was 3.6 percent above August 1934. 

The raw-materials groups, which excludes basic farm products and 
other raw materials, increased 1.7 percent or to 77.1 percent of tle 
1926 average. 
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Table 2 shows index numbers for the groups and subgroups of com- 
nodities for August 1935 in comparison with July 1935 and August 


or each of the past 6 years. 


















Petroleum products 
fetals and metal products 
Agricultural implements... --.........-- 
Iron and steel 


’ and Plumbing and heating..-...........-.-- 
ipuilding materials..................-......- 
ner Brick and tile 
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eX of 
Tage, Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
ners Commodities 
a 
prod. [1926—=100] 
— August! Jul is: KA. 
gust} July August! August| Augus 
Were Groups and subgroups 1935 | 1935 | 1934 1930 | 1929 
, and 
NS het OR ats ets: 80.5 | 79.4| 76.4| 69.5| 65.2 84.3) 6.3 
a a ETE 79.3| 77.1] 69.8] 57.6| 49.1 , 84.9} 107.5 
vered ge) REE 79.3| 78.3] 86.0] 64.6] 38.2 80.4} 99.3 
eT ie Livestock and poultry.................- 91.6] 82.8| 56.2] 45.9) 52.8 ; 84.6 | 112.8 
SET IE Other farm products................-.-- 71.4| 72.9| 73.1] 625] 50.8 .3| 86.7] 106.8 
levellammmPoods....------------ il ietensss\-occeeantinenaiatian 84.9 | 821/ 73.9] 64.8] 61.8 87.6 | 103.5 
a Butter, cheese, and milk.............-.- 75.7 | 74.0| 77.3| 65.7| 60.2 97.7 | 104.1 
lesal i lilt a Rl 94.6 | 92.7] 91.0] 84.8] 66.0 79.9} 90.3 
e Fruits and vegetables..................- 60.5 | 65.1| 65.6| 71.1| 55.6| 73.4| 886| 109.5 
ele lh A TR 102.0} 93.3} 69.4] 51.0] 61.9 .0| 93.1] 116.0 
oe ST SS a 78.6| 76.7| 68.9| 62.6| 62.1 .6| 78.1) 94.7 
Hides and leather products. .-...........---- 89.6 | 89.3] 83.8 | 91.7 | 69.7 .7| 99.0) 109.5 
Boots and shoes.......................-. 98.3} 97.8] 97.9| 961| 844] 93.5 | 100.6) 106.1 
t 1935 Hides and skins............--...---.---- 80.4| 79.8] 57.4] 91.5| 39.3 1] 91.2] 117.2 
— «Sees 80.2} 80.2] 71.3] 82.5| 60.0 3] 99.9) 111.5 
~ Other leather products__..............-- 84.4 | 84.4] 86.8] 81.2] 82.3 .4| 105.4 | 106.2 
chang MaNMTextile products. ........................2-- 70.9| 70.2) 70.8] 746] 52.7 .5| 78.0] 89.8 
I no ccacensnencsaenssusy 80.5| 80.7| 79.5| 74.4] 61.0] 75.9] 863] 89.3 
— Cotton goods. .......... Pa RETAEE” V 82.5} 820] 86.4] 93.5] 52.6 .0| 81.1] 98.2 
« SE Abiibacdudcshboceeeanton 60.2| 59.9] 59.3] 69.4] 48.5 .2| 78.2] 87.9 
= TRI RTE 31.0] 27.9] 244] 346] 295] 43.7] 52.6] 80 
r Woolen and worsted goods............-- 76.4 | 76.4] 78.9] 78.9] 53.4 .4] 77.8 86. 
: Other textile products... ............... 69.1} 69.1] 69.7] 77.8| 67.4 4) 83.1 94. 
Fuel and lighting materials_................ 74.1| 74.7] 74.6] 65. 72. 1 6.5 | 77.9 R2 
BIG Jn o400-ccececoceeeanase 78.6 | 77.0| 79.9] 79. 86. 0 2} 88.0] 90. 
ee ee 96.0 | 96.5 96. 2 81.3 7 88. 90. 
i  catnenshel 88.6 | 88.6 | 85.6 76.7 5 | 83. 84. 
SS hy IIe (1) 87, 6 104. 4 97 92. 
ts: (i Rea (1) 94. 2 107. 0 94 
52. 6 9 
86. 7 1 
93. 0 9 
87. 7 
94. 3 
66. 5 
68. 1 
85. 6 
89. 
94. 
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Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
ATI 
Other building materials 
hemicals and drugs 
Ce oe cunuaelns. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
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Housefurnishing goods 
Furnishings 
_ Furniture 
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' Data not yet available. 
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Shanghai Family Budget Inquiry, 1929-30 


OOD expenditures of workers’ families in Shanghai, according tg 
the family-budget study of 1929-30 in that city, represented 574 
percent of the total, housing 11.2 percent, clothing 7.5 percent, {| 
and light 6.4 percent, and miscellaneous expenditures 17.5 percent: 
The returns covered 305 selected workers’ families consisting of 3 to7 
persons and with family earnings of $20 to $60 a month (Chines 
currency).? The findings of the study were analyzed by income 
groups and on the basis of consumption per adult male, according to, 
modified form of the Atwater scale adopted in 1919-20 by the Osaka 
Municipal Bureau of Labor Research. 
In table 1 the analysis of family composition of those covered by the 
budgetary study is shown by income groups. 


Table 1.—Analysis of Family Composition, by Size of Income, in 305 Workers’ 
Families in Shanghai 








Average SS persons A verage Average 
per number of | number 
equivalent | gainfully 


Members adult males employed 
of family | Boarders | per family | per family 


Annual income group (Chinese 
currency) 
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| 
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to 


305 . 4. 62 0. 47 


62 li 3. 95 -18 
95 .. 4.17 - 36 
80 4! 4. 89 . 56 
31 . 5.19 . 94 
25 5. 92 - 56 | 
12 ; 5. 75 1, 50 
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Of the families studied, over three-fourths had annual incomes of 
less than $500. Size of family tended to increase with incomes as did 
also the number of boarders, resulting in a steady increase trom one 
income class to the next in the average number of equivalent adult 
males per family up to a maximum of 4.38 in the class, $700 and over 
The average number of gainfully employed per family reached a peak 
of 2.42 persons in the $500 to $600 income class; there was a slighi! 
recession in each of the two successive income classes. For all income 
classes the average number of adult males per family was 3.42 and 
the average number gainfully employed 2.06. 





1 International Labor Office. International Labor Review, August 1935 (pp. 230-241): The Shang)! 
family budget inquiry of 1929-30. 
* At time of investigation value of Chinese dollar was 58 cents, United States currency. 
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Source of Income 


IN TABLE 2 are shown the various items of income according to 
source for all families surveyed, and a percentage distribution by 
income groups. ‘The classification covers current income from earn- 
ings, gifts, etc., and noncurrent income from borrowings and credit. 
Average net income for the 305 families covered amounted to $416.51 
and with sums borrowed, etc., this average was brought to $564.53. 
Thus 73.8 percent of income was current in nature and most of the 
balance represented income from sources other than earnings. 

Earnings of the husband represented 53.3 percent of the total 
current income, followed in the order named by earnings of the 
children (13.9 percent), wife (12.6 percent), and others (7.5 percent). 
Total income from employment made up 87.3 percent of the current 
total; of the balance the greatest proportion came from subletting 
rooms (1.9 percent) and from boarders (2.7 percent), combined. 
Examination of the table shows certain variations from the general 
figures in the percentage distribution of sources of current income in 
families in the different income groups. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Yearly Income in 305 Workers’ Families in Shanghai, 
by Source and Income Group 








| All families | Percentage distribution of income of families 
with yearly income of— 

























































































Item of income Amount! Per- | | on 

(Chinese| cent | $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- | $600- | OO4 

cur- | of | $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | ne 

rency) | total | | 
NS $564.53 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Current income.............--.------- 416.51 | 73.8| 67.2| 721) 77.1| 809| 692| 77.1 
Noncurrent income....-.............. 148.02 | 26.2| 328| 27.9] 229| 19.1| 308| 229 
Current income cat 
Income from employment._..........----- 363.53 | 87.3 | 92.1 | 88.7) 87.6| 86.0 | 85.4 78. 2 
A TS ee 222.05 | 53.3| 60.2/|-55.5| 482] 49.3] 56.6 54. 6 
Pi iidascnbidessddccedsssices 52.50 | 12.6] 21.3] 17.4] 125] 7.3) 48 3.7 
RT EARLE 7.80| 13.9| 7.1| 129] 166] 16.4| 14.4 13. 5 
SEE Bibb bus. inceccecce ha dibee 31.18| 7.5} 3.5] 29] 103] 13.0] 9.6 6. 4 
Income from other sources. .............-. 52. 98 12.7 7.9 11.3 12.4 14.0 14. 6 21.8 
REA, ochocc Saccéccecéesee 7. 90 1.9 5 17} 21 2.0} 3.3 1.9 
A LS a a 11. 41 2.7 8} 21 3.6| 3.4; 23 4.9 
oeeee een ONOINOS.. . . 2 20--. 22-2 ce noes 9.12 2.2 1.4 1.3 eo} & 3.3 8.7 
Support from relatives and friends- ---- 4. 43 1.1 1.5 9 .8 2.0 8 .6 
SING Ld haces cunadabochccolads 2.74 .6 1.8 15 8 of aes: Bees 
ATTN IT 17.38} 4.2] 19] 48) 45) 29] 49 5.7 
Total, current income.........------ 416.51 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Noncurrent income | | 

TTD 66.98 | 45.2] 47.8] 44.8) 401] 545] 50.2] 33.2 
eceipts from pawned articles............| 18.35 | 12.4) 13.1 14.8} 13.7] 122 6.5 10. 6 
Receipts from *‘hui” funds,!__.__....--- 51.47 | 34.8 | 33.8 | 34.3) 363) 261) 35.4 44.2 
Purchases on credit_......-.._.......--- | 10.10 6.8 4.7 §.7| 85| 64 7.1 11.6 
Loans returned..............--------- a ee .8 6) .4) 14) ..8 .8 .4 
Total, noncurrent income-.---------- 148.02 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 














' Mutual-aid societies. 
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Expenditures by Item 


YEARLY expenditures by major items are given in table 3 for all 
families both in amount and percentage distribution, and also in 
percentage distribution for the various income groups. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Yearly Expenditures in 305 Families, by Principal 
Items of Expenditure and Income Groups 
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1 Including wine, tobacco, ete. 
? Including water, furniture and utensils, repairs. 
3 Mutual-aid societies. 


Among the current expenditures of all families covered by the survey 
food bulked largest, representing 57.4 percent of the total; housing 
made up 11.2 percent, followed by clothing, 7.5 percent, and fuel 
and light, 6.4 percent. The miscellaneous item of 17.5 percent of the 
total is the second largest in the distribution for current expenditures. 

Subscriptions to mutual-aid societies made up 50.7 percent of the 
savings classification, the next most important item being repayment 
of debts, 31.5 percent. Of total gross payments current expend 
tures accounted for 80.5 percent of the total, savings 17.6, and casi 
in hand 1.9 percent of the total. 

Figures by income class show that expenditures for food wer 
proportionately higher in the lower income groups, ranging from 
60.5 percent in the $200 to $300 income group to 46.9 percent in the 
group with $700 and over. Housing expenditures were approximately 
the same in all groups. Clothing expenditures, however, wer 
proportionately higher in the higher income groups. 

Food.—Expenditures on food per family and per unit of consum)- 
tion appear in table 4, by principal items of diet. 
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Table 4. Distribution of Yearly Expenditures for Food by Principal Items, Per 
Family and Per Unit of Consumption, in 305 Families 


























Yearly expenditure (Chinese | 
currency) per— 
Percent of 
Item of food | total expendi- 
ini ture on food 

. . Unit of con- | 

Family sumption | 

eS Z i 
p8 (590s. .cowcdpadsudstericeedecteosscceccoeces« $260. 65 $76. 21 | 100. 00 
ee | 128. 97 37.71 | 49. 48 
a a ee 105. 90 30. 96 | 40. 63 
Wheat flour---- Sali Reisiess acgeoenne wares agemeomte edna 3. 68 1.08 | 1.41 
ai in as sek in indideiden sab inti epsaimireacibednd ide 5. 27 1. 54 | 2. 02 
a SES ES Paris ee pee ee 2. 66 78 | 1, 02 
Other A Ee en a a ee eee 11. 46 3. 35 4.40 
Meat, fish MALS, Mit cntlioab ick 35. 95 10. 51 13.79 
Milk, milk products, etc 5. 29 | 1. 55 2. 03 
", CE: IE. ola edb el ek. . 80 24 31 
Rggs —— eS a a ee ee | 3. 11 91 1.19 
pS IS Pia eR Ee a 1. 38 .40 53 
il LLANE RRS LTT . 45, 68 13. 35 17. 53 
RI GE NI 8 i cc Jae ewss ode 42.18 | 12, 33 16. 18 
| al cr stpelanc ini ti esd-te nin asinine 3. 50 | 1. 02 1. 35 
i nn. cecnectanesnacnes 19. 10 5. 58 7.33 
Meals taken outside home.-__........-.-.......---- alin 1, 28 37 .49 
ee | STI aE ee it 24. 38 7.14 9, 35 
Condiments... ---- sep RRRENC ate ining dre amet’ 24. 10 7. 05 9. 25 
Cae dn adecobdccdadiesun ab ddaaadldusadl . 28 . 09 10 








The high proportion of expenditures for bread, cereals, etc., is the 
chief characteristic of table 4. In all, these items represent 49.48 
percent of the total food expenditure shown and rice alone accounted 
for 40.63 percent. There were notably small expenditures for milk 
and milk products (2.03 percent of the total). Expenditures for 
meat and fish made up 13.79 percent of the total, and vegetables and 
fruit, 17.53 percent. Drinks and tobacco formed a considerable per- 
centage (7.33) of the total as did condiments (9.25 percent). The 
report calls attention to the fact that ‘‘the percentage expenditure 
on cereals is surprisingly insensitive to changes in income; the relative 
expenditure is however slightly less in the higher income groups (it 
decreases from 56 to 49 percent).”” Beans and vegetables maintained 
approximately the same ratio to other items throughout the income 
classes, but meat, fish, and eggs increased from 13.1 percent in families 
where annual income was $200 to $300 to 21.7 in families with income 
of $700 and over. 

Housing.—The figures for size of dwelling show that rooms per 
family averaged 1.65 in the sample studied, or 1.41 “standard” 
rooms.’ Rent per room was $22.93 and per adult male, $11.06. The 
expenditure for water averaged $7.66. This item is high owing to 
the fact that hot or boiled water and drinking water are usually bought 
from hot-water shops. 

The following tabular statement shows average size of dwellings 
and yearly rentals for all 305 families: 





'Cubie content of about 32 cubic meters. 
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Number of families 

Average number of rooms per family 

Average number of “‘standard”’ rooms per family * 
Average number of ‘“‘adult males” per standard room * 
Average rent per family 

Average rent per room 


Average rent per “adult male”’ 
Expenditure on— 


Density of habitation was found highest among the poofer families 
Regardless of income, rent paid per ‘‘standard”’ room remained nearly 
constant, but average rent per adult male increased with income 
because of the greater size of dwellings inhabited by those with 
more income. 

Clothing.—Piece goods was the largest single item in expenditures 
for clothing. Such purchases accounted for 54.01 percent of the 
total clothing cost and included sheetings, shirtings, and other cheap 
cotton goods. Ready-made clothing represented 11.38 percent of the 
total. The expenditures by major items per unit of consumption 
follow: 

Pe ak ais ostetess oe NS Ae ae $10. 37 


Bedding 

Ready-made clothing 
Piece goods 
Unclassified 


With rises in income a larger proportion of ready-made clothing 
was bought, the percentages ranging from 9.23 per adult male in 
families with incomes of $200 to $300 to 14.81 for those with $700 
and over. 

Expenditures for clothing were extremely meager and in 24 families 
for which an inventory of clothing was made the average value of 
clothing was $116.64 for all members of a family. Articles jointly 
used amounted to 16.8 percent of the total; the belongings of husband, 
wife, sons, and daughters were 34.8, 21.5, 14.4, and 10.2 percent, 
respectively. 

Miscellaneous.—The distribution of miscellaneous expenditures 
per family shows that sanitary and medical expenditures (17.5 per- 
cent of the total of the group), social (13.2 percent), and occasional 
expenses (28.4 percent) were highest. The actual amounts spent for 
miscellaneous purposes are listed: 





3 Cubic content of about 32 cubic meters. 
4 Excluding boarders. 
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All items ° 


Rates and contributions 
Sanitary and medical expenses 
Religious worship 

Education 


Occasional expenses 
Other items ® 


The distribution by income classes shows that, regardless of income, 
the chief miscellaneous expenditures fall under the same headings as 
for the group as a whole. However, the absolute sums spent for a 
single purpose increased considerably. To exemplify, families with 
$200 to $300 spent $9.64 for sanitary and medical expenditures while 
those with $700 and over expended $23.56 on this item; the percentage 
relationships of these items to total miscellaneous expenditure were 
20.0 and 10.9, respectively. 


‘ Excluding expenditures on wine and cigarettes, water, furniture, and utensils and repairs. 
‘Including savings, interest on debts, and expenditures for ornaments. 




















PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


ARKANSAS.—Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research anq 
Statistics. A study of Arkansas coal mines and miners. Little Rock, 193), 
Various paging, maps, charts. ‘ 

A review of statistical information on the coal industry of Arkansas, wit) 
sections devoted to the economic and social position of miners and the attitude 
of employers. 


CoLorapo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report, for the year 1934. Denver, 1935. 
72 pp. 
Lists of operating mines, quarries, mills, and smelters, a table on production, 
and data on fatal and nonfatal accidents are given in the report. | 
From 1906 to 1914 there were 2.22 persons killed in the mines of the State fo; 
every 100,000 shifts worked; 1.35 from 1915 to 1922; 1.0 from 1923 to 1930, and 
0.92 from 1931 to 1934. 


ConneEctTicut.—Emergency Relief Commission. Report, January 1933 t 
December 1934. Hartford, [1985]. 142 pp., maps, charts. 


GrorGi1a.—Department of Industrial Relations. Report for the fiscal years 193? 
and 1933. Atlanta, 1935. 74 pp. 

The report includes information on employment, wages, and industrial acci- 
dents, and a list of the manufacturers of the State. During 1932 and 1933 
total of 37,203 accidents was reported; the compensation paid amounted to 
$606,336, and medical and burial expenses to $438,754. In 1931 there were 
23,667 accidents and the compensation paid amounted to $856,148. Fatalities 
showed a decline from 279 in 1929-30 to 244 in the years 1931-33. 


Iowa.—Emergency Relief Administration. The activities of the Iowa Emergency 
Relief Administration for the period January 1933 through December 193). 
Des Moines, 1935. 116 pp., maps, charts. 


—— Planning Board. Committee on Population and Social Trends. Seasonal 
unemployment in Iowa, by Howard Bowen. [Des Moines?|] 1935. 3) 
(Mimeographed.) 

A study made for the purpose of measuring seasonal variations in the more 
important industries in the State, of discovering the periods of maximum and 
minimum employment, and of estimating the number of workers affected in the 
relatively prosperous year 1929. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Department of Labor and Industries. Labor Bulletin No. 
170: Time rates of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1934. Boston, 
[1935?]. 71 pp. 


Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Report, together with deci- 
sions rendered by the Board, for the year ending November 30, 1934. Boston, 
[19352]. 83 pp. 

A review of the year’s activities in conciliation of grievances, and the terms of 
the arbitration awards, several of which provide detailed piece price lists in shoe 
manufacture. 


nT 
Mp, 
Pi 











Division of Statistics. Report on the census of unemployment in Massa- 
chusetts as of January 2, 1934. Boston, 1935. 202 pp., charts. 
Data from preliminary reports on this census were published in the December 
1934 and April 1935 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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MicuiGAN.—Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Cost of administration in 

~ the emergency relief program: A report on the administrative expenses of the 
Siate emergency relief administration and the county emergency relief adminis- 
trations in Michigan. Lansing, 1935. 24 pp., charts. 


MinnesoTa.—Department of Labor and Industry. Twenty-fourth biennial 
report, 1933-34. St. Paul, 1935. 269 pp., charts. 

Presents the reports of the several divisions of the department—accident pre- 
vention, boiler and mine inspection, the deaf, employment, statistics, women 
and children, and workmen’s compensation. The report of the division of 
accident prevention contains an account of the occupational disease survey 
conducted by the division as a Civil Works Administration project. 


_— Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Safety and Compensation. 
(First-aid instruction and safe practices.| St. Paul [19352]. Various paging, 
illus. (Mimeographed.) 


NevapA.—lIndustrial Commission. Biennial report, reviewing the administration 
of the Nevada Industrial Insurance Act for the period July 1, 1932, to June 30, 
1934. Carson City, 1935. 40 pp. 

During 1932-33 the commission received reports of 2,715 injuries, including 
33 resulting in death or permanent total disability; and during 1933-34, of 2,938 
injuries including 32 resulting in death or permanent total disability. These 
included 1,119 injuries in construction work at the Boulder Dam during the 2 
years, of which 32 resulted in death or permanent total disability. 


New YorK.—Board of Social Welfare. Sizxty-eighth annual report, for the year 
ending June 380, 1934. Albany, 19385. 266 pp., charts. 
Contains data on care of the aged—in homes and through pensions; unemploy- 
ment relief; and training, placement, and allowances for the blind, etc. 


—— Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 186: New York labor /uws 
enacted at the extraordinary session of 1934 and the regular session of 1935. 
New York, 80 Centre Street, 19385. 161 pp. 


—— Prison Association. The ninetieth annual report, 1934. Albany, 135 East 
Fifteenth Street, 1935. 125 pp. P 
Includes the report of the committee on competition of products of the cotton- 
garment industry with products of prison labor, and comments thereon by the 
Prison Labor Authority. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Industrial 

Standards. Special Bulletin No. 41: Anthraco-silicosis (miners’ asthma). 

A preliminary report of a study made in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 

by United States Public Health Service. Harrisburg, 1934. 81 pp., diagrams. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Wyrominc.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Nineteenth report, for the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1934; ninth report, Coal Mine Catastrophe 
Insurance Premium Fund; twelfth report, Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity 
Fund. Cheyenne, 1985. 145 pp. 

Tabulations covering the experience of the State industrial accident fund show 
that 23 fatal, 712 nonfatal disabling, and 1,536 medical-aid injuries were reported 
during 1934. Awards in 2,862 cases amounted to $242,254 for death or disability, 
to $3,563 for funeral expenses, and to $63,079 for medical attention. Additional 
awards for investigations and witness fees brought the total awards for the year 
to $314,573. 


Unirep States.—Congress. Senate. Document No. 126 (74th Cong., 1st sess.): 
Cotton textile industry; message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a report on the conditions and problems of the cotton textile industry, 
made by the Cabinet committee appointed by him. Washington, 1935. 154 
pp., charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


—_—_ 








Committee on Finance. Jnvestigation of the National Recovery 
Administration: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.), March and April 1935, pur- 
suant to S. Res. 79, a resolution for an investigation of certain charges concern- 
ing the administration of industrial codes by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Washington, 1935. In 6 parts and index. 3,187 pp. 
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Unitep Stares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domest, 
Commerce. Market Research Series No. 4: Code-sponsoring trade associa; 
Washington, 1935. 105 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

A list of code authorities and sponsoring trade associations in process of prep. 
aration when the adverse Supreme Court decision was rendered affecting th 
National Recovery Administration. Published as of use to those interested jy 
having certain activities, formerly carried on under codes, taken over by trade 
associations. 


LONS, 





Trade Information Bulletin No. 821: Fuel and power in Japay 
Washington, 1935. 28 pp. . 

Data on productivity of coal mine labor in Japan, taken from this report 
are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Trade Information Bulletin No 823: World chemical development; 
in 1934. Washington, 1935. 182 pp. 


The bulletin contains some wage data. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 610. 
Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperation in 1938, by Florence E. Parker. 
Washington, 1935. 80 pp. 


Bulletin No. 615: The Massachusetts system of savings-bank lif; 
insurance, by Edward Berman. Washington, 1935. 113 pp. , 
Summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for August 1935. 


Serial No. R. 259: Railroad employees’ retirement law declared 
unconstitutional. Washington, 1935. 12 pp. (Reprint from June 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 260: Decision of Supreme Court on the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Washington, 1935. 18 pp. (Reprint from June 
1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 262: Annual earnings of railroad employees, 192; 
to 1933, by Otto S. Beyer and Edwin M. Fitch. Washington, 1935. 12 pp. 
(Reprint from July 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


—— —— —— Serial No. R. 263: Employment, wages, and hours of labor in the 
petroleum industry, 1933-34. Washington, 1935. 25 pp. (Reprint from 
July 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 265: Florida Workmen’s Compensation Ace. 
Washington, 1935. 2 pp. (Reprint from July 1935 Monthly Labor Review. 


Serial No. R. 266: Labor offices in the United States and in 
Canada. Washington, 1935. 21 pp. (Reprint from July 1935 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 268: One hundred and thirty-four years of whole- 
sale prices, by Jesse M. Cutts. Washington, 1935. 10 pp., charts. (Reprint 
from July 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 269: Massachusetts system of savings-bank life 
insurance, by Edward Berman. Washington, 1935. 12 pp. (Reprint from 
August 19385 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 270: Experience under State old-age pension acls 
in 1934, by Florence F. Parker. Washington, 1935. 24 pp. (Reprint from 
August 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 271: Public old-age pension legislation in the United 
States as of August 1, 1935. Washington, 1935. 4 pp. (Reprint from 
August 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 272: National Labor Relations Act. Washington, 
1935. 9 pp. (Reprint from August 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 274: Revised index of wholesale prices of farm 
machinery, by Jesse M. Cutis. Washington, 1935. 7 pp., charts. (Reprint 
from August 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 275: Index numbers of average earnings per /ou', 
1840 to 1934. Washington, 1935. 2pp. (Reprint from August 1935 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 
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txitep States.—Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Bulletin 
No. 1: Discussion of labor laws and their administration—1934 convention 
of the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, Boston, 
Mass. Washington, 1935. 166 pp. 


—_- Bulletin No. 2: Discussion of industrial accidents and diseases— 
1934 convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, Boston, Mass. Washington, 1935. 282 pp. 
A brief account of the proceedings at this conference was published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for November 1934. 


_— —— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 109: The employment of women in 
the sewing trades of Connecticut—hours and earnings, employment fluctuation, 
home work, by Caroline Manning and Harriet A. Byrne. Washington, 19°25. 
5 pp., charts. 

Data on lighting conditions in clothing factories, as developed in this study, 
are presented in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


— —— —— Bulletin No. 129: Industrial injuries to women in 1930 and 1931 
compared with injuries to men, by Margaret T. Mettert. Washington, 1935. 
5? pp., map, charts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


— —— Bulletin No. 132: Women who work in offices—I, Study of em- 
ployed women; II, Study of women seeking employment, by Harriet A. Byrne. 
Washington, 1935. 27 pp. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Information Circular 
6829: Bituminous coal-mine safety-inspection outline, by G. W. Grove and 
W. G. Fene. Washington, 1935. 26 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Outline of method used by the field engineers of the Safety Division, Bureau 
of Mines, in inspecting coal mines with regard to safety practices and equipment. 


—— Information Circular 6832: Maintaining the permissibility of 
electric cap lamps, by D. H. Zellers and A. B. Hooker. Washington, 1935. 
12 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Directions are given for keeping permissible electric lamps in such condition 
as to furnish miners with maximum light and protection. 


— Information Circular 6837: Blasting practices and explosives 
accidents in Utah coal mines, by D. J. Parker. Washington, 1935. 15 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 

This circular reviews practices in use in Utah coal mines, and gives data on 
accidents incident to blasting, with preventive suggestions. 


— Information Circular 6838: A few of the opportunities for obtaining 
accident-prevention information available to mine management and employees 
through the United States Bureau of Mines, by C. A. Herbert. Washington, 
19385. 6 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 

Outline of an accident-prevention program based on the premise that mine 
accidents are preventable. 


— Information Circular 6840: Review of literature on effects of breath 
ing dusts, with special reference to silicosis, by D. Harrington and Sara J. 
Davenport. Part 11-A, Chapter 4, Prevention of dust diseases (sections 1 and 
2). Washington, 1935. 49 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This section of the report presents a review of the Jiterature on prevention of 
dust diseases, and also deals with the principal factors producing pulmonary 
disease and methods of determination of dust in air. 


— Information Circular 6845: List of devices for respiratory protection 
approved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, by W. P. Yant. Washington, 1935. 
6 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Lists all self-contained oxygen-breathing apparatus, gas masks, hose masks, 
and filter-type dust, fume, and mist-respirators, which had received official certi- 
fication of approva) by the Bureau on March 15, 1935. 


—e —— Report of Investigations 3266: Recent trends in man-hour produc- 
tion at iron-ore mines, by H. W. Davis and others. Washington, 1935. 6 pp., 
charts. 
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Unitep Stratres.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. fi, yo, ,; 
Investigations 3273: Coke-oven accidents in the United States during jy, 
calendar year 1933, by W. W. Adams and V. E. Erwin: Washingto,., 192: 
15 pp., chart. (Mimeographed.) 

The data show a reduction in frequency rate for fatal injuries from {939 to 

1933, but an increase for nonfatal injuries. The man-hours’ exposure for 133 Was 

37,213,766, with a frequency rate of 0.30 for fatalities and of 10.43 for nonfaty 

injuries; for 1932 the exposure was 33,216,573 man-hours, with a frequency rat. 

of 0.42 for fatalities, and of 9.63 for nonfatal injuries. 





Report of Investigations 3277: The National safety competition, 9: 
1934, by W. W. Adams and T. D. Lawrence. Washington, 1935. 
{ Mimeographed.) 
Names the winners of the annual contest for 1934 and reviews the accidey 
records for the year of the participating 334 anthracite mines, bituminous-co,) 
mines, metal mines, nonmetallic mines, and open-cut mines and quarries, j; 
States. , 


—— —-—— Petroleum Labor Policy Board. Report to the Petroleum Administrai 
Washington, August 17, 1935. 88 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


A) PD. 


1 38 


yr, 


—— Employees’ Compensation Commission. FHighteenth annual report, July | 
1933, to June 80, 1984. Washington, 1935. 47 pp. “a 
Covers the administration of the three earlier Federal compensation laws—fo; 
Federal civil employees, for longshoremen and harbor workers, and for emplovees 
in certain employments in the District of Columbia— and also of the act approved 
February 15, 1934, which provided compensation for traumatic injuries to employ. 
ees of the Civil Works Administration, subsequently applied to the personne! of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 





Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Unemploymeni relief census, 
October 1938: Report No. 3, Family composition. Washington, 1935. 115 pp, 
charts. 

Data on family composition of emergency relief cases as of October 1933 for the 
United States, by States, by urban and rural areas in each State, aad for cities 
with a population of 250,000 or over in 1930. 


—— Federal Trade Commission. Report on textiie industries: Part I, Investment 
and profit, 26 pp.; part II, The colton textile industry, 34 pp.; part I11, The 
woolen and worsted textile industry, 21 pp.; part IV, The silk nd rayon textile 
industry, 37 pp.; part V, Thread, cordage, and twine industries, 14 pp.: part 1, 
Tabulations showing financial and operating results for textile companies 
according to rates of return on investment, rates of net profit or loss on sales, and 
amount of investment, 41 pp. Washington, 1934, 1935. 

Statistics of labor cost are shown for the several branches of the textile industry. 
There is a large amount of variation in the ratio between labor and other costs 
as between textiles. Labor costs are relatively low in the cotton-textile industry 
and high in silk and rayon manufacture. 


—— Library of Congress. Division of Bibliography. Federal aid to specif 
activities in the United States: a selected list of recent writings, compiled by 
Anne L. Baden. Washington, January 31, 19385. 44 pp. (Mimeographed. 

The references are classified under the following heads: General, agriculture, 
education, forest protection, housing, maternity and infant welfare, public health, 
public works, vocational education, and unemployed. ' 


National Labor Relations Board. Decisions, Vol. II, December 1, 1934- 
June 16,1935. Washinglon, 1935. 556 pp. 
An introductory statement shows the history of the National Labor Relations 
Board and its relationship to other bodies. The main report gives individual 
decisions in full. 








National Recovery Administration. Consumers’ Division. Retail fool 
price differences between cities, by Henry B. Arthur. Washington, 1139. 
52 pp., charts. 


—— Tariff Commission. Report No. 99, Second Series: Report to the United States 
Senate on employment of nonresident fishermen in United States fisieries 
Washington, 1935. 28 pp., maps. 

It is estimated that the fisheries of the United States give employment 10 

120,000 fishermen and that from 30 to 50 percent of these are aliens legally residing 

in the United States. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


4pperta (CANADA).—Commissioner of Labor. Annual report, for the fiscal year 
"1934-85. Edmonton, 1935. 25 pp. 

Among the data in the report are classified weekly wage rates and weekly hours 
of labor. 


AusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official year book of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, 1934. ‘Canberra, 1935. 942 pp., maps, charts. 

A brief outline of the history and government of Australia and statistical 
summaries dealing with economic and social subject matter including vital and 
population statistics, wages, accidents, and agricultural and industrial develop- 
ments. 


AustriA.—-Bundesamt fir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir den Bundes- 
staat Osterreich. Vienna, 1935. 254 pp. 

This handbook contains statistical information in regard to trade agreements, 

yoluntary labor service, employment and unemployment, social insurance, etc. 


BeLciuM.—Ministére de l’Intérieur. Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire 
statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1935. Brussels, 19385. |Various 
paging.| 

The data given, relating for the most part to the year 1933, include statistics 
on workers’ dwellings, cooperation, savings, retirement and sickness insurance 
funds, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, and the number of employees 
in various branches of industry. 


BurmMA (Inp1A).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual report on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in Burma, for the year 1934. Rangoon, 
19385. $81 pp. 

The report includes information on employment of women and children, 
housing, sanitation, wages, and accidents. 


— Labor Statistics Bureau. Report of the working of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1923, for the year 1934. Rangoon, 1935. 20 pp. 
A general discussion of cases arising and principles involved accompanied by 
a statistical summary of awards made. 


CanaDA.— Department of Trade and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Recent 
economic tendencies in Canada, 1919-1934. Ottawa, 1935. 142 pp., charts. 
(Issued as a supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, June 
1935.) 

The tabulations presented in this supplement include indexes of employment, 
prices, and cost of living. 


Certon.—Ministry for Labor, Industry, and Commerce. Committee to Revise 
the * Mines and Machinery Protection Ordinance”’ (No. 2 of 1896). Report: 
Factory legislation. Colombo, 1935. 14 pp. 

Recommendations made by the committee relate to inspection, protection 
from machinery, safety of buildings, health, child labor, maternity benefits, 
working hours, and wages. 


CérpospaA (ARGENTINA).—Departamento Provincia] del Trabajo. Legislacién 
obrera, previsién social, Provincia de Cérdoba (leyes, decretos y resoluciones 
en vigencia), anotados y concordados por el Dr. Luis A. Despontin, Director 
del Departamento Provincial del Trabajo. Cérdoba, 1934. 6165 pp., illus. 


A compilation of agreements between the Argentine Republic and other nations 
on workmeh’s compensation; national labor laws of Argentina; social legislation 
and labor laws, decrees, and resolutions of the Province of Cérdoba; and munici- 
pal ordinances on related subjects of the city of Cérdoba. 


CzEcHOSLOVAKIA.—Office de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la République 
Tchécoslovaque. Prague, 1935. 289 pp. (In French.) 

_A general statistical annual containing data on a wide variety of subjects, 

including social insurance, employment, wages, industrial disputes, collective 

agreements, prices, cost-of-living indexes, and production, in 1934 and earlier 

years. 


17272-—-35——20 
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Estonia.—Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Eesti péllumajandus, 1934. 
1935. 167 pp., charts, maps. (In Estonian and French.) 
This year book contains information relating to agriculture in Estonia i), 1934 
‘including prices of agricultural products, wages paid to agricultural workers. o,, 
cost of living. 


Grermany.—Reichskohlenrat. Statistische Ubersicht wber die Kohlenwirtsc) 
im Jahre 1934. Berlin, 1935. 1383 pp., charts. 
Statistics, including wages, length of shift, and productivity, for the 
industry of Germany, with sections devoted to world production, the coal iy 
try of other countries, and movements of international trade in coal. 


Great Britain.—Board of Trade. Final report on the fourth census of prodyg. 
tion (1930): Part IV, The timber trades; the clay, building materials anj 
building trades; miscellaneous trades; mines and quarries; public utility services. 
and government departments. London, 1985. 608 pp. _ 


Fallinn, 


rs, and 


aft 


Coal 
dus. 


—— Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in Belgium in 193; 

by N. S. Reyntiens. London, 1935. 88 pp. 

The section of the report dealing with social questions contains brief reports 

on unemployment, strikes, family allowances, housing, cooperation, and cost of 

living. An appendix on the economic situation in the Grand Duchy of Luxem. 
burg gives summary figures on unemployment and cost of living. 


—— Ministry of Health. Persons in receipt of poor relief (England and Wales) 
London, 1935. 37 pp., chart. 
Statistical analysis, by physical and mental condition and domicile, of the 
number of men, women, and children receiving poor relief in England and Wales 
on January 1, 1935. 





Ministry of Labor. Decisions given by the umpire respecting claims for 
benefit [under the unemployment insurance acts, 1920 to 19383], vol. XII. 
Selected decisions given during the calendar year 1933 (together with inder’, 
London, 1934. 106 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBoR OrrFice.—The J. L. O. year book, 1934-35. Geneva, 193). 
In 2 volumes. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 
The subjects covered include employment and unemployment, wages and 
hours and other working conditions, social insurance, prices, cost of living, and 
collective bargaining. 





Studies and Reports, Series I, No. 3: Children and young persons under labor 
law. Geneva, 1935. 342 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American Ageni, 
Boston.) 

This study brings together, in comparative tables, the principal provisions of 
the laws of the various nations regulating the labor of children and young persons 
and traces the influence of international conventions in standardizing legislation 
and enforcement in this field. An introductory chapter presents a historical 
review of efforts to control child labor from the beginning of the industrial revo- 
lution in Great Britain to the present time. 


Iraty.—Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno d’Italia. Anuario statistico 
Italiano, anno 1935. Rome, 1935. (Various paging.| 

Statistics through 1933 or 1934 on cost of living, quantity and value of various 
commodities consumed, wages, number of workers by industries, women and 
minors in industry, internal migration for labor purposes, and unemployment. 
The appendix presents comparable figures for various countries, showing area, 
population, industries, unemployment, minimum wages, and index numbers of 
cost of living. 


New Soutn Wages (AvustTRALIA).—Bureau of Statistics and Economics. § 7h 
official year book of New South Wales, 1932-33. Sydney, 1935. 854 pp, 
map, charts. 

Statistics are given on employment, wages, and production in agriculture, 
factories, and mines. A section devoted to social conditions includes information 
on unemployment relief, child welfare, and old-age pensions. 


Norway.—Rikstrygdeverket. Arsberetning nr. 38, 1934. Oslo, 1935. 20 pp. 

Annual report on operation of the State insurance system in 1934, including 
insurance against accidents and sickness, personnel of the administration, and 
financial statements. 
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NorwaY.-—Rikstrygdeverket. Ulykkestrygden for industriarbeidere, 1932. Oslo, 
~~ 1935. 41*, 113 pp., charts. (In Norwegian and French.) 
Annual report on operation in 1932 of the Norwegian public insurance system 


covering industrial accidents. 


QuEENSLAND (AusTRALIA).—Registrar-General’s Office. ABC of Queensland 
and Australian Statistics. Brisbane, 1935. 326 pp. Contains statistics of 
building operations, factory employees and wages, production, etc. 


— Statistics of the State of Queensland for the year 1933-34. Brisbane, 
1935. In 9 parts and index. 
4 section devoted to social statistics includes data on government relief, and 
hyilding done under the housing acts. Figures on employment are shown in a 
ection on production. 


siam.—-Ministry of Economic Affairs. Bureau of General Statistics. Statistical 

year book (1931-33). Bangkok, 1935. 4556 pp., map, folder. English edition. 

Statisties are furnished in regard to prices; wages in certain occupations in 
Bangkok, 1914 to 1933; and salaries of government employees. 


SwepeN.—Kommerskollegium. 1931 drs féretagsrikning. Stockholm, 1935, 
37S pp. 

Report on the 1931 industrial census in Sweden, including tabulations of the 
number of workers in the various establishments, by sex, age, and training. 
There is a résumé in French and a French translation of the table of contents. 
Vienna (Austri1A)—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Wiéirtschaftsstatis- 

tisches Jahrbuch, 1932-33. Vienna, 1934. 478 pp. 

The year book contains information on employment, wages, cost of living, 
industrial disputes, and social insurance. 


Unofficial 


AmerIcAN Country Lire Association. National planning and rural life: Pro- 

ceedings of the Seventeenth American Country Life Conference, Washington, 

D. C., November 16-19, 1934. New York, 105 E. 22d Street, 1935. 156 pp. 

The addresses include such subjects as planning agriculture in relation to 
industry, population and occupational shifts, developments in State planning. 


CaLDERON, Enrique. Nueva ley federal del trabajo, con sus adiciones y reformas. 
3° edicién. Mexico, D. F., Tip. La Impresora, 1934. 317 pp. and index. 
The Mexican Federal Labor Law of 1931 with other labor legislation, a discus- 
sion of some principles of labor regulation, and recent Supreme Court decisions 

concerning labor. 


CLaRKE, JouN J. Social administration, including the poor laws. London, Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1935. 852 pp. 

The second edition of a comprehensive reference work on the history and de- 
velopment of social services and social legislation in Great Britain from the early 
por laws and the beginning of specialized care of the defective, delinquent, 
liseased, and needy, to the enactment and administration of the modern system 
of social legislation. This legislation, in addition to providing for the care of 
special classes, deals with housing, health, employment, unemployment, and 
pensions for the working population in general. 


Diemer, Huao. Factory organization and administration. New York, McGravu- 
Hill Book Co., 1935. 412 pp., charts, illus. 
The fifth edition of a standard work dealing with the physical and personal 
aspects of factory and office management. 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS IN HONOR OF WesLEY Cairn Mitcnett. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 17385. 4519 pp., charts. 

Seventeen essays covering topics such as low-rental housing, cycles in resi- 

dential construct: n, urban decentralization, internal migrations, collective bar- 

gaining, purchasing power, retail prices, producti#n, overcapacity, and economic 

planning. 


Everett, Samureyv. Democracy faces the future. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 269 pp. 
A discussion of changing socio-economic conditions. 
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FauquEet, G. Le secteur coopératif. Brussels, Les Propagatuers de la / oop, 
ation, [19352]. 97 pp. 
Treats of “the place of man in cooperative institutions” and of the role , 
cooperative enterprises in general economy. | 















Harvey, Rowianp Hitt. Samuel Gompers, champion of the toiling mass 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1985. 376 pp., py. 
trait. 

Samuel Gompers, the author holds, ‘‘had no life apart from the America 
Federation of Labor”, hence this biography is largely a history of the develop, 
ment of the American labor movement as expressed through the America 
Federation of Labor. The sources drawn upon are chiefly Mr. Gompers’ ayt). 
biography and the documentary material in the files and archives of the America) 












Federation of Labor. 


HERBERT, GEORGE. Can land settlement solve unemployment? London, Ceory 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 129 pp. 
Section I of this book is an analysis of British agriculture; section IT revieys 
the results of legislation brought into effect since 1998 to assist farmers to obtaiy 
and develop small farms; section III presents plans for the successful applicatioy 
of a land-settlement program. The author holds that such a program would 
promote the best interests of agriculture and the unemployed, and ‘“‘thus woul 
rural Britain be regenerated.” 


Hitt, HELEN. Foreign trade and the worker’s job. New York, World Peay 
Foundation, 1935. 40 pp. (Popular pamphlets on world problems, no. |, 
This is the first of a series of pamphlets planned by the World Peace Fou. 
dation for American citizens who desire nontechnical yet reliable informatio, 
regarding current world problems which affect the United States. As indicated 
by the title, the booklet outlines the importance of foreign trade to the Americay 
wage earner. 


Hutrcuinson, Cart R. Seeking a new world through cooperatives: A discussion 
unit for young people in the united movement “‘Christian Youth Building « 
New World.”” New York, Methodist Book Concern, 1985. 62 pp. 


Ineuis, WituiaAM. George F. Johnson and his industrial democracy. New York, 
Huntington Press, 1935. 806 pp., illus. 
A narrative account of the relations between the Endicott Johnson shoe manv- 
facturing organization and its employees. 


INSTITUTE FOR ScreNcE OF Laspor (Kurasiki, Japan). Report No. 27: Exper 
mental studies on the day and night inversion of daily routine, by Tormoyosi 
Isikawa, M.D. Kurasiki, 1934. 14 pp., diagrams. 


—— Report No. 29: I, Sex ratio in the population of Japan proper; I/, Tl 
influence of industrialism upon the mortality of young people and adults; by 
Sinzt Katuki, M. D. Kurasiki, 1935. 30 pp., diagrams. 

The author attributes the persistent increase of the death rate of young people 
in Japan and the phenomenally high mortality of its girls and young women to 
the growing industrialization of the country. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, SixtH, LONDON, JULY 
15 to 20, 1935. [Addresses], manufacturing section, 237 pp., folders, charts, 
illus.; [Addresses], educational and training section, 124 pp., charts. London, 
P. 8. King & Son, Lid., 19365. 

The topics of the addresses before the manufacturing section covered budgetary 
control, scientific works management, and recent developments in time and 
motion study. Preliminary training, sources of recruitment, avoidance of waste 
in personnel, and related subjects were discussed at the meetings of the educs 
tional and training section. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Economic planning and labo 
plans. Paris, 9, Avenue d’Orsay, 1935. 82 pp. 

An outline of the International Federation of Trade Unions’ demands {0 

economic planning, and the labor plans of Belgium, France, Great Britail, 

Switzerland, Austria, and Germany. 


JENNINGS, Hiupa. Brynmawr, a study of a distressed area. London, Allenson 
& Co., Ltd., 1934. 246 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

A social survey of a portion of the South Wales coal fields, a one-industry 

community that has experienced years of unemployment because of the depres 

sion in the mining industry. The author reviews the historical developmet! 
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and racial origins of the community, analyzes the physical, social, and spiritual 
consequences upon it of prolonged depression, and discusses the possibilities 
of its reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


Kumi, Anton. 6 Jahre “Jugend in Not’”’—ein Werk sozialer Hilfe. Vienna, 
Kuratorium der Aktion “Jugend in Not’’, 1985. 127 pp., charts, illus. 
An account of the living and social conditions of youth in Vienna and Austria 
in general, and of public assistance to unemployed youth. 


Low8, BourELLeE Exvtswortn. The international protection of labor: Interna- 
tional labor organization, history and law. New York, Macmillan Co., 1935. 
594 pp. 

MacDonaupD, Lois, and Stern, EManueL. The worker and government. New 
York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 302 East 35th Street, 1935. 141 pp. 


McNautuy, C. E. Publicill health. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1935. 224 pp. 

The author discusses the evidence regarding the wide-spread malnutrition 
that he believes exists in England as a result of the depression, with special 
reference to the official reports which have stated that unemployment has had 
scarcely perceptible effects on the national health. 


NationAL Epucation Association. Committee on Social-Economic Goals of 
America. <A descriptive bibliography of social-economic education. (Report 
presented at the representative assembly, Denver, July 1935). Washington, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 1935. 93 pp. 


—— Department of Superintendence. Social change and education. Washing- 
ton, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 1985. 383 pp., illus. (Thirteenth yearbook.) 
The nature of recent social trends, the efforts of society to adjust itself to 
changing conditions, and the new responsibilities of education are discussed in 
various signed articles. 


NationaL INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Study No. 216: Wanted, 
skilled labor; an analysis of the causes and extent of the skilled labor shortage 
in the metal manufacturing industries and proposals for meeting the situation. 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1935. 37 pp. 


NewMAN, Witu1aM H. The building industry and business cycles. Chicago, 1935. 
78 pp., charts. (Chicago University, School of Business, Studies in Business 
Administration, vol. V, no. 4.) 


PALESTINE Economic Corporation. LFighth annual report, 19384. New York, 
40 Exchange Place, 1985. 82 pp. 

Contains data on Jewish immigration into Palestine, general industrial and 
labor conditions in the country, building construction, the activities of the 
corporation in assisting cooperative societies in Palestine, and reports regarding 
some of the cooperative organizations. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNiversity or. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Industrial Research Department. Monographs, Coal Series, No. 1: Produc- 
tion and distribution costs and sales realization of deep, commercial mines in 
divisions I, II, and III of the bituminous-coal industry, November 1933 to 
June 1934, by Waldo E. Fisher. Philadelphia, 1935. 45 pp., charts. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Incidental to showing total costs and sales realization, this analysis brings out 
the influence of large mines, thick coal, and mechanized processes in reducing 
labor costs of production. 


— Special Report A-5: Trends in the Philadelphia labor market in 
et _ L. Palmer. Philadelphia, 1935. 15 pp., charts. (Mimeo- 
graphed. 

According to the data gathered in this study, it may be concluded that more 
and better jobs were available to applicants at the State Employment Office in 

Philadelphia in 1934 than in the 2 previous years. 


Rozinson, Lovis N., and Nugent, Routr. Regulation of the small-loan business. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1935. 284 pp. 

Gives a historical discussion of moneylending and efforts to regulate this kind 
of business by law, the development of the uniform small-loan law and its effects 
on moneylending, the characteristics of borrowers, expenses and profits of the 
small-loan business, and a discussion of the reasons for the maximum rates of 
interest set under various State laws. 
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RussELt SaGE Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 131: Employment 


Prac 
in social work; a selected list of references. New York, 130 East 22: rie 
June 19385. 6 pp. 


ScHLOSSBERG, JosepH. The workers and their world: Aspects of the workers’ strug. 
gle at home and abroad. New York, A. L. P. Committee, 1935. 224 pp. 
Selected essays from the writings of the author during the '20 years he has bee 


general secretary of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


ScHNEIDER, E. Theorie der produktion. Wien, Julius Springer, 1934. 


; > DD., 
diagrams. 


SHILLMAN, BERNARD. The law relating to employers’ liability and workmen’ 
pensation in the Irish Free State. Dublin, John Falconer, 1934. 134 pp. 
Reviews the workmen’s compensation system of the Irish Free State, sh. owin 
changes effected through recent legislation. The text of the act of 1934 al 
comparative table of similar sections in the acts of the Irish F ree State, 
Britain, and Northern Ireland are included. 


cOom- 


a 
Gre at 


SINGLETON, EveLtyN Euuen. Workmen’s compensation in Maryland.  Balti- 
more, 1935. 130 pp. (Johns Hopkins Unwersity Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, series LIII, no. 2.) 

A description of the development of workmen’s-compensation legislation in 

Maryland and the scope, benefits, administration, and insurance provisions of the 


present law. Separate chapters are devoted to accident prevention and the 
State vocational-rehabilitation program. 


SrracHey, Ray. Careers and openings for women. London, Faber & Faber, Lid. 
1935. 271 pp. 

The first section of this book presents a general survey of employment oppor- 
tunities for women, the difficulties which they have to overcome, the causes for 
the generally low rates of pay accorded them, and their disadvantageous position 
in regard to pensions, etc. The second section deals with prospects of employ- 


ment for girls entering the labor market at different ages, and for girls with excep 
tional qualifications. 


SwayYZEE, CLEON OLIPHANT. Contempt of court in labor injunction cases. New 
York, 1985. 145 pp. (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, No. 409.) 

An analysis of more than 100 labor contempt proceedings in New York State, 


made with a view to supplying the factual background upon which reform ma) 
be based. 


SYDENSTRICKER, Ep@ar. Health insurance and the public health. An address 
before the Academy of Political Science at its semiannual meeting [April 1935) 
on problems of social security legislation in the United States. New York, 
Academy of Political Science, 1935. 20 pp. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. Adult interests. New York, Macmillan Co., 1939. 
265 pp. 
This volume is intended for workers in adult education and for persons prepar- 
ing to become teachers of adults. 


TuBEeRcULOsIS LEAGUE oF PitrspurGH. Tuberculosis and the Negro in Pittsburg! 
A report of the Negro health survey, by Elsie Witchen, director. Pitisburg!, 
19384. 120 pp., charts, illus. 

The survey revealed a death rate from tuberculosis among Negroes ne: url} six 
times the rate among white persons. The importance of periodic physica! e\- 
aminations for workers whose occupations may endanger the health of the com- 
munity is stressed in the report. 


TwENTIETH CentTURY Funp, Inc. Annual report, 19384. New York, 330 ‘vest 
42d Street, 1935. 42 pp., charts. . 
The report contains brief statements regarding the special studies made during 
1934, one of which dealt with the role of the Government in labor relations 


Youne Men’s Curistian Associations. National Council. Industrial Depart- 
ment. Twenty questions on the economic security of the people; a study outline. 
New York, 347 Madison Avenue, 1934. 48 pp. 

A brief study of unemployment compensation, health insurance, and old-: 
pensions. 
O 
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